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HUCKINS FAIRFORM FLYER—Grand Manan 45 
Model. Boat shown is FAIRFA—‘“the quietest motor 
yacht ever built,” according to her owner, Frank 
Pembroke Huckins. FAIRFA is powered with a pair 
of Chrysler Royal Specials and is lubricated with 
Texaco Marine Motor Oil exclusively—the oil that 
Huckins Yacht Corporation has used and recom- 
mended for many years. 


MORE FUN 
- EOR EVERYONE 


@ No worries... lots more fun...- 
when you cruise with Texaco Marine Motor Oil. 
Engines simply purr with it . . . run with a smooth 
dependability that leaves care and upkeep cost behind. 

Seven words sum up the reasons why: Texaco Marine 
Motor Oil keeps engines clean! That means less wear, 
fewer repairs . . . no harmful carbon or gum to rob 
you of power. 

Tests prove you'll get more power and more miles 
per gallon when you use premium-quality Texaco 
Marine White Gasoline. There’s nothing like it for 
fast, sure starts and free-flowing power aplenty. 

Get acquainted with your Texaco Waterfront Dealer. 
He can give you a helping hand in many ways. The 
Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














AMERICA'S LEADING BOAT 

AND ENGINE BUILDERS USE 

AND RECOMMEND TEXACO a TS : 
MARINE MOTOR OIL = Wosda Gy 9 Lo ) ey 


Fo 
APPROVED BY LEADING y OX 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS SEP y 


TUNE IN . . . TEXACO presents MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon 
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FAIRFORM FLYER 
SOUTH FLORIDA CRUISE 


Frank Pembroke Huckins plans to cruise to Miami and intermediate ports, leaving 
Jacksonville February 17th, aboard his motor yacht Faérfa on which he cruised to Nova 
Scotia last summer. Henry Skinner Baldwin, Chairman of our Board plans to make the 


return trip. 


We shall be happy to have substantial yachtsmen aboard who are potentially or objec- 
tively interested in the Fairform Flyer. For definite dates, docks and appointments, tele- 


phone or write to Dorothy Marks, Secretary, at Jacksonville. 





The Fairfa, herself, a Grand Manan 45, is not for sale, but she exemplifies the highest 


development in a cruiser of her size. With her Vee Drive, Engines-in-Stern, she is the 
quietest motor yacht in captivity. Her sea speed is 18 knots cruising, with economy of 


operation and upkeep. And she is the last word in comfort. 


The Fairform Flyer is built in a series of standard twin screw models, gasoline 
and diesel, from the Pro Bono 34 to the Caribbean 58, sold direct to the owner 
with all the value put in the boat. 





HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION FLORIDA MARINA 
ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY, LAKESHORE BOULEVARD, ORTEGA RIVER 
Post OFFICE Box 6336 JACKSONVILLE 5, FLORIDA TELEPHONE 2-1126 
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Boatbuilders, too, rely on WOOLSEY PAINTS 
for rugged, dependable performance / 
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Harbor launch by 
Sea Beaver, finished with 
Woolsey Bottom paints, 
Cawlux Marine Finish and 
Woolsey Spar Varnish. 
Now in commercial 
service in Central 
American waters, 


When a boat builder selects a brand of marine paints, he assumes the responsibility 
for the performance of that brand of paints to his customers. He looks for 
paints that are rugged, dependable and assure the longest and best service under 
all conditions of use. For the past three years, the Sea Beaver Corporation, 
builders of the famous Sea Beaver line of pleasure and commercial craft, has used 
Woolsey Paints almost exclusively. In all that time, quoting John Scott Payne 

of Sea Beaver, “not one single complaint has been registered by a customer.” 

This report is typical of what thousands of boat builders and boat owners 

say about Woolsey paints. 











You, too, will find that Woolsey painted bottoms stay free from fouling longer, 
Woolsey on decks and topsides retains its clean, sparkling look and Woolsey 


: : Pi 
varnish on brightwork and spars resists weather and wears better. Cn 
With nearly 100 years’ experience in making marine paints, Woolsey has wae 


set standards for excellence in manufacture which challenge any comparison. 
Write for free literature. C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co. Inc., 
229 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, U.S. A. 











Serving at Sea Since 1853 





Warehouses: Brooklyn, N.Y. © Plymouth, N.C. © Jacksonville, Fla.. ¢ Houston, Tex, 





Long, low and luxurious! This beautiful, new 50-ft. Catalina is a Double 
Cabin Flying Bridge Cruiser with gorgeous salon, 2 staterooms aft, 
dinette, galley, 2 toilets. Sleeps 10 in complete comfort. Twin or triple 


engines, speeds to 25 m.p.h. Also available with teak Super Sun Deck 
Other beautiful 1951 Cruisers in 25 thru 47-ft. lengths. See your friendl 
Chris-Craft Dealer today! Buy a new 1951 Chris-Craft NOW! 


s-Cratt a 








Happiness starts here... 


olidays by Chris-Craft, 19 (above) and 23-ft. Big, beautiful 20-ft. Riviera Runabout, speeds to 40  Chris-Craft 27-ft. Super Semi-Enclosed Crui 
lengths, speeds to 87 m.p.h. New design, two- m.p.h. Striking two-tone Philippine mahogany hull, _ for 1951. Toilet forward. Sleeps 2. Speeds to} 

one Philippine mahogany, continuous-flare seats for 6. Other Chris-Craft Rivieras, 16 and 18 ft.. m.p.h. Also, 29-ft. Semi; sleeps 4. Great buy > 
sides. Also, 17, 18 and 22-ft. Sportsmen for 1951. Also, new 17 and 19-ft. Runabouts for 1951. See a Chris-Craft Dealer today! Buy NO} 





Picture-window view from the spacious deckhouse of this roomy Chris- 
Craft 34-ft. Enclosed Cruiser. Galley, toilet compartment, stateroom for- 
ward. Sleeps 4. Single or twin engines, speeds to 24 m.p.h. 


Beautiful, new Chris-Craft 42-ft. Challenger with staterooms fore and aft, 
dinette, galley, 3 toilets. Sleeps 8 comfortably. Twin engines, speeds to} 
24 m.p.h. Also, 1951 Express Cruisers, 22 thru 42 ft. 


Magnificent 1951 Chris-Craft 54-ft. Motor Yacht. Luxurious extended 
‘uls':g comfort for 5 couples. Twin or triple Chris-Craft or twin Diesel 
gis, speeds to 20 m.p.h. Also, beautiful new 62-ft. Motor Yacht. 
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Its Capin Mac to the Pole and back! 


If you were to check most any port 
from Portland tothe North Pole, you’d 
find someone who knew the name 
“Cap’n Mac.” 


Cap’n Mac is Comdr. Donald B. 
MacMillan, skipper of the schooner 
Bowdoin. 

Together with his wife, Cap’n Mac, 
this summer, made his 29th scientific 
expedition to Arctic waters. 

One doesn’t undertake a voyage 
like that without making mighty sure 
of his equipment! There was no more 


important consideration than that of 
fuel and oil. Comdr. MacMillan chose 
Gulf Marine Products! 


“On a venture like ours,” he said, 
‘‘we couldn’t run the risk of ‘maybe’ 
products. Having received superb sat- 
isfaction in the past from Gulf Marine 
Products, I stuck with them again. 
As always, both the Gulf Gasoline 
and the Gulfpride Oil did a creditable 
job under all conditions.” 


Gulfpride Marine Oil is Alchlor- 


processed. That means an extra refin- 
ing step has been taken—one that 
lifts it above other oils. Gulfpride 
Marine is extra-clean—you can feel 
what it does for your engine. 


And here’s further reason... 


Gulf Marine Gasoline is a carefully 
blended, powerful fuel. IT WILL NOT 
GUM—even when stored in copper 
tanks for very long periods. You'll be 
more than pleased if you give it a try! 





To more readily comply with demands of the armed forces for certain components used 
in making Marine White Gasoline, Gulf has changed the formulation of its product. 


The new fuel marketed under the name Gulf Marine Gasoline retains all the desir- 
able characteristics essential to marine engine operation. 


To assure high antiknock property, the product contains a small amount of tetra- 


ethyl lead and lead dye for identification. 


Not recommended for use in stoves, lamps or torches. 


GULF MARINE 
PRODUCTS 
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AMERICA’S NO. 1 MARINE ENGINE 





No other marine engine 
offers you ALL this: 


@ Choice of seven engines 
from 218 to 377 cu. in. dis- 
placement. 


®@ Choice of eight reduction 


gear ratios including integral 
“Vee Drive.” 


@ Low cost Hydraulic Con- 
trol. 


@ Power Take-off for all 


models. 


@ Four mounting positions 
for reduction gears. 


@ Choice of Solid or Rub- 
ber Mountings. 


@ Service wherever you go. 


@ Parts quickly available 
at any port in America. 








No other marine engine 
manufacturer gives you ALL 
this extra-cost equipment 
at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


@ Storage Battery 

@ Thermostatic Control 
@ Full Flow Oil Filter 
@ Rubber Mountings 

@ Oil Cooler* 


@ Opposite Rotation En- 
gines 


Easily-First Choice 
r 51! 


No other marine engine 
gives you ALL these 
features: 


@ Superfinish on all friction 
surfaces 
@ Sodium Cooled Valves* 
@ Water Pump with rubber 
coated independently driven 
gears 
@ Stainless Steel Valve 
Springs 
@ Gear Type Oil Pump 
@ Ball and roller bearing 
type Reverse Gears 
@ Waterproofed Ignition 
System 

*Except on Ace Model 








‘Mail This Coupon Now! CM- 


Marine Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation 
12200 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 31, Michigan 


Send me literature on Chrysler Marine Engines [1] 
Hydraulic Control for my Chrysler Marine Engine [] 


Make any engine for engine comparison you 
wish. Compare features! Compare engineering! 
Compare dependability, performance, and 
economy. Compare service facilities! 


Chrysler wins on every count. Then for 

final assurance that your best buy is Chrysler, 
remember that Chrysler gives you the greatest 
proof of extra value that can be offered 

for a marine engine—leadership in sales! 


NAME 


STREET. 


CITY, 


TYPE OF BOAT OWNED. 














Use of keyway fillets 
plus correct installation 
can double the fatigue 
life of any shaft 


If your propeller shaft is made of 
Monel*... the tough, stronger -than - 
steel, rustproof Seagoin’* metal... 
you can expect excellent shaft service, 
probably for the life of your boat. 

But here’s a way to increase the fa- 
tigue life and raise the safety factor of 
any shaft: 

Use fillets (rounded corners) instead 
of square corners at the root of the 
keyway. 

Exhaustive fatigue tests, made on 
Monel shafting by INCO, have shown 
that this simple expedient actually 
doubles shaft strength at the keyway 
... Which is the weakest point in any 
propeller shaft. Filleted keyways are 
required by American Bureau of Ship- 
ping standards for ocean going cargo 
vessel shafts. The U. S. Navy employs 
filleted keyways for tailshafts, too. 

When installing a shaft, close atten- 
tion paid to the following four points 
will pay dividends in safer cruising 
and a smoother-running boat. 


1 Make sure that the propeller hub taper fits 
evenly over the whole surface of shaft 
taper. Looseness here will result in propeller 


rocking and possible damage to shaftorkey. 


2 Keep overhang between bearing and pro- 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








peller as short as possible. It should not be 
more than once the shaft diameter. The less 
overhang, the less chance for whip, vibra- 


tion, and shaft fatigue. 


3 Be sure bearings are correctly aligned. 
Never spring the shaft to accommodate out- 
of-line bearings and stuffing box. Grief is 


sure to result! 


4 The shape, alignment, and size of the key- 
way must be correct. A slip-up here can 
mean the difference between disappoint- 


ment and years of trouble-free service. 


In these times of “first things first,” 
Inco Nickel Alloys are filling urgent 
military requirements. We hope you 
won't have to wait long for your new 
Monel Shaft. Meanwhile write for the 
booklet “How to Get the Most from 
Your Monel Shaft.” 






















FOCAL POINTS 









FOR STRESSES 
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SECTION OF SHAFT TAPER WITH 
SQUARE CORNERED KEYWAY. 


FILLETED CORNERS 
ELIMINATE FOCAL POINTS 


/ 


\ 
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SECTION OF SHAFT TAPER WITH 
IMPROVED KEYWAY. NOTE FILLETED 
CORNERS OF GENEROUS RADIUS. 


Suggested Radii for Filleted Keyways* 


Approx. 
shaft diameter 


3%” to 1Ye” incl 


14” to 2” incl 
2144” to 3” incl 
314” to 4” inel 
42” 

5” to 52” incl 
6” to6lY2” incl 
7” to8” incl 


Keyway fillet 
radius 


1/32” 
1/16” 
3/32” 
1/8” 

5/32” 
3/16” 
7/32” 
1/4” 


*For other dimensions, see S.A.E. standards 
for marine propeller shaft ends and hubs. 
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OF SERVICE 


TeADE MARK 


**.. It’s the SEAGOIN’* metal” 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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p> Whether your boating needs call for the extra size and 
roominess of the “35” Sedan Cruiser or the compact com- 
fort of the “27” Little Giant you can find no better values 
than these two new Richardsons. 


The “35”...Flagship of the Richardson Fleet, shown above, 
is an outstanding craft. Her big, comfortable deckhouse, 
with controls on the starboard side for better visibility, her 
full-length hanging locker and her ample lounging space 
and convertible sleeping facilities, are a few of the features 
that spell quality. From afterdeck to forepeak she is designed 
for graceful living afloat. Her round bilge construction and 
traditional Richardson quality give her seaworthy character- 
istics that you would expect only from a much larger craft. 
Twin power and reduction drive are standard. 





The low, sleek lines of the new “27” Sedan Cruiser, shown 
below, emphasize its ruggedness and maneuverability. The 
Little Giant’s design makes skillful use of every square inch 
of her sturdy hull. She has sleeping accommodations for four 
and ample galley facilities for extended cruising. There is a 
large open cockpit for fishing or sunning. Low initial cost 


and economy of operation make her an ideal boat where 


budget dictates a lower investment. Available in a Sport 
Cruiser model with solid or folding top. 


These two new Richardsons, together with the new “32” 
Sedan and Sport Cruisers, make the Richardson Fleet for ’51 
the best dollar for dollar values in Richardson’s long history 
of building outstanding cruisers. See your Richardson dealer 
now for early spring delivery or write 


RICHARDSON Chise fhronw 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC., 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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WELIN MASTER CRUISER 


THE WELIN FLIGHT EXPRESS 















602 Please send me the free 
WELIN Steel fleet catalog. 


Name.......... ‘reste eis 
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WELIN CRUISERS 
BOATING’S BEST BUY! 


The Safety of Steel. 
2. Stress-free riveted construction for lifetime, vibra- 
tion free hull. 


3. Rustproofed—Hot dipped galvanized 12 gauge 
copper bearing steel. 


4. Displacement—Planing Hull—Welin designed and 
tested. 


5. Backed by 50 years of lifeboat building experi- 
ence. 


6. Low, Low first cost. 


dl 
e 


7. Lower insurance rates for Welin Owners. 


8. Lowest maintenance costs. 





$4980" 


F.0.B.—Welin Plant 


Five 1951 Welin Cruiser 
models to choose from 


WORLDS LARGEST BUILDER 
OF STEEL BOATS 











*Prices and equipment subject to change without notice. 


(Tear off this part of page and send to) 


DAVIT AND BOAT Shai itoutie™ 


602 Market St., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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The past several years have witnessed a decided 
increase in the number of boats, including 
- pleasure, fishing, and other commercial types, 
built in Florida shipyards. This has resulted in 
a tremendous upswing in the demand for all 
kinds of marine equipment and service. Keeping 
pace with this demand, which is constantly 
augmented by the needs of visiting boatmen 
from other parts of the country, we have 
established 14 sales and service depots 


Marine Dealers in Florida 
and the Bahamas 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
Diesel Engine Sales Co., Inc. 
L. C. Ringhaver, Gen'l Mgr. 
Telephone— | 237 


DAYTONA BEACH 
Daytona Beach Boat Works 
7OI S. Beach Street 
Capt. E. J. Waebber 
President & Gen'l Mgr. 


ORLANDO 
Square Deal Machinery & 
Supply Co. 
1311 West Central Ave. 
P. O. Box 3348 
Henry S. Duttweiler 
V. P. & Gen'l Manager 
FORT PIERCE 
Equipment Sales & Service 
3312 Orange Ave. 
W. Bowman, Owner 
SEBRING 
H. N..Webster Heating & - 
Cooling, Inc. 
Ridgewood Dr. and Euca- 
lyptus St. 
‘H, N. Webster, Owner 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Marine Engine & Equip. Co. 
1713 North Dixie 
R..L. Tarver, Owner 


FLORIDA DIESEL ENGINE SALES 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
332 East Bay Street . 


MIAMI 
Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. 


“General Motors Corp. . 


2315 N. W. {4th Street 
J. B. Huglen, Manager 
KEY WEST 
Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. 
General Motors Corp 


c/o Thompson Enterprises, Inc. 


J. B. Huglen, Manager 
FORT MYERS 


Fort Myers Shipbuilding Co. 


109 Frierson Street 
Leonard Sims, Gen’! Mgr. 


TAMPA 
General Engine & Equip- 
ment Co, 
912 Grand Central Avenue 
J. H. Dyble, Owner 


OCALA 
Bailey Motor & Equip. Co. 
415 North Magnolia Ave. 
C. V. Bailey, Owner 


TALLAHASSEE 

Arthur F. Swain 
711 Railroad Avenue 
Arthur F. Swain, Owner 

BAHAMA ISLANDS— 

NASSAU 

Symonette Shipyards, Ltd. 
R. T. Symonette, Owner 


TALLAHASSEE 





on both Florida coasts and the Bahamas. 
These depots are fully equipped to supply com- 
plete service and parts for General Motors 
marine engines, including the Series 71 engines 
built by .Detroit Diesel and the larger units 
built by Cleveland Diesel. Whether you may 
require a small part, complete overhauling or 
a repowering job, these dealers provide the 
answer promptly and efficiently. Be sure to 
stop in and get acquainted. 


JACKSONVILLE 











FORT PIERCE 


FT. MYERS PALM BEACH 


Ae 
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KEY WEST 





BAHAMS 





DISTRIBUTOR: 
Detroit Diesel Engine Division 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 


Jacksonville, Fla. GENERAL MOTORS 
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When you fit 
her out... 





eee DULUX Yacht White is way out in front at 
fitting-out time! It flows from your brush with 
time-saving ease . . . hides solidly . . . dries fast. 
And there are other easy-to-apply DULUX 
finishes for every surface of your boat from 
masthead to waterline. For trouble-free applica- 
tion, it always pays to start the season with DULUX. 














When you've 
Sailed for months... 





eas Check a DULUX job after months of exposure. 
See the way pre-tested DULUX has resisted 
chipping and cracking. See the way it fights 
salt spray, hot sun, harbor gases and hard knocks 

. retains its smart good looks in all climates. 

Every DULUX Marine Finish is specially 
formulated to provide maximum protection , 
keep its shipshape appearance right on ‘through 
to the end of the season. 





















When you're 
ready to repaint... 


es ee Check a DULUX job at repaint time. You'll 
find the surface clean, ready for repainting with 
a bare minimum of tedious preparation work. 








DULUX Yacht White stays sparkling white! 


DULUX Yacht White is available in Gloss, Semi-Gloss and 
Flat . . . and there are 12 smart DULUX colors to choose from. 
So every year at fitting-out time, ask your dealer for the 

marine finish experienced yachtsmen favor. All year long, 

you'll be glad you decided on DULUX! E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


“OR Every suRFACE..- FROM MASTRENE SP ROND 


Dui Ux Marine Finishes 


REG. L S. PAT. OFF. 


KEG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMisTRy 
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Chris-Craft Distributor 


Y oved AQUA-CLEAR : 
r FEEDER /| == 
Stops Engine Rust and Corrosion 


a 


Albert G. Frost Co., Chris-Craft Distributors of Portland, just could not 
the amazing performance of the AQUA-CLEAR Feeder, so they made a “One 







on—One off” test, and here, in their own words, is the proof! 


“We started out installing one feeder on an 
engine in a twin screw boat. We watched this 
protected engine against the unprotected one, 
and we were amazed at the outcome. Each 
morning the engines were started, the un- 
protected engine discharged a large amount 
of dirty, rusty water from the exhaust pipe. 
The protected engine discharged no rust, and 
the water came thru very clear. With this 
visible proof we then immediately installed 
the second feeder. 


Recommend It for Brand New Engines 

They further “believe that if the AQUA- 
CLEAR Feeder is installed on brand new en- 
gines, the customary rust and corrosion 
streaks should be entirely avoided.” 


BETTER, CHEAPER than Closed Cooling 


The AQUA-CLEAR Feeder is_ better, 
cheaper than fresh water cooling. Better, be- 
cause it stops engine rust and corrosion com- 
pletely, yet is so simple there are no extra 


Easy to Install 
The AQUA-CLEAR Feeder connects 


pumps, no moving parts, nothing to wear or 
get out of order. So compact that it takes up 
almost no room. Much cheaper—only $30 to 
$50 for most engines. 


Adds Years to Engine Life 


The AQUA-CLEAR Feeder with Crystals 
lines the water passages all over with an in- 
visible, watertight film which completely pro- 
tects the metal surfaces from rust and 
corrosion, Rust and corrosion can’t form, be- 
cause water can’t touch the metal! The sooner 
you install one, the more years you add to 
the life of your engine. 

Water flow and crystal supply are visible 
at all times. Cost of crystals is trifling—aver- 

ages less than $6 a season, depending 
upon size of engine and 
amount of use. Recom- 
mended by leading 
boatyards from coast- 
to-coast. 





believe 












PXeolty Wiel a 7-\ 
FEEDER 


and Crystals 





onto your open cooling system be- =a 

tween the seacock and Pag bog r — = ae | 

pump. No holes through the hull. No SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 575, 

need to haul your boat. J Send me the Sudbury pa sea a a 
GUARANTEED WH _ AQUA-CLEAR FEEDER AQUA-CLEAR CrvsTats Mf 


( Model A—up to 75 h.p. $3@ [1 1b.—$2.50 (] 10 ibs.—$20 
Model B—75 -D. 

See the New ’51, AQUA-CLEAR Wb xisscic—tso‘to a50 hn. st Automatic Bilge Cleaner 
Feeder at your dealer’s. If he does not (] Model D—over 250 h.p. 120 LIQUID AQUA-CLEA $ 
yet carry it, use the blank on right WATER JACKET CLEANER [JPint $200 
to order direct. UNCONDITIONAL W@ (No. 1 for rust, No. 2 [] Quart 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE — if §j 
within 60 days you are not completely a cans $1.75 





[:\ufomdtic 
[3ILGE 
(CLEANER 


Don’t scrub and scrape! Just 
add a few ounces of AUTO- 
MATIC BILGE CLEANER— 


and let the roll of your boat 
clean the bilge! Reduces danger 
of fire and explosion by mix- 
ing floating gas and oil with 






for mineral deposits. Both [j Galion .... 


the bilge water. Pump your 





Ss 
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bilge, ont out go all epeeenant satisfied, return feeder for full refund. Netie. oo. oy Bi 
odors, a grease, siime an : : 
scum, all gas and diesel oil MAIL COUPON TODAY! §& Address ......../0...000000.. a ship prepaid, 
' n-caustic, rm to paint . : -O.D. 
\ and fittings, even your hands. SUDBURY LABORATORY — Ht City... Zone... State...... plus postage! fj 
Quart $2—Gallon $7.50. Box 575, South Sudbury, Mass. i ines “ek tt me Booklet, ''How to Beat Rust 
Dealers: Write for Special Offer! See eee ee all 
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vality Performance 


19 beautiful skiers, displaying their skill, prove that 


it takes know-how and looks to present a perfect 









performance! These champions are featured in the 
daily water skiing shows at beautiful Cypress Gar- 
dens, Florida, where Correct Craft are the official 
boats used because of their speed and maneuver- 
ability. Correct Craft are used at all other outstand- 
ing water schools and exhibitions in the United 
States including the Aquacade at Chicago. 







Another addition to the Correct Craft Fleet 
—"The Skipper”. You can build this one 
yourself from a complete kit. It comes in 


a package. without engine $600 


$880 








with engine 






Another new Correct Craft. A 42’ Cabin Cruiser: 


3 cabins, 2 complete toilet rooms with showers, ac- 















commodating 9! Now in production. Write for com- 


plete specifications, photograph, and prices. 


@ 25 years of boat designing and building experience... 


Correct Craft 38° Sportsman. An ideal 
fishing or cruising boat. Sleeps 4 or 6. 
Powered with 150 Graymarine $1 6322 


@ Assured deliveries from a dependable manufacturer... 


@ Manufacturers of outboard hulls, all size fast run- 
abouts, all size cruisers to 42’ and all size boat 
trailers... 






e Visit our factory on U. S. 1 at Titusville, or our plant 
t1 at Pinecastle near Orlando, Florida... 


e Write for complete brochure and prices on all sizes 
and types of boats... 


e@ A few additional dealerships will be placed... 


, oe Monel Metal k i i 
Seuseat Gaelt teeluns’ Cuseas Hemuiaeh. onel Metal gas tanks available in all models 


196", Dual cockpit forward, perfect for 
water skiing and pleasure boating. Pow- 


ered with a Gray 100. $3606 






PINECASTLE AND TITUSVILLE 
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Herbert Hayes 


YACHT SALES 


Marine Insurance Yacht Management 





73 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. Tel. Green. 8-2051 


Ed Cameron, Mgr., Miami, Fla. Office, 2332 Biscayne 
Blvd. Tel. Miami 3-1555 or 82-4011 Evenings 





48’, 1949 CUSTOM-BUILT CRUISER, G.M. powered. Double planked 
hull, teak decks. Sleeps 6. Electric refrig., S. to S., D. F., Synchro- 
master, special controls, 3 heads, hot shower. A wonderful sea boat 
and an ideal small yacht. PRICED RIGHT. 





“@ 57’, 








52’, 1947 FLY BRIDGE HUCKINS. Twin G.M. Diesels. Sleeps 5. Hot 
shower. Deep Freeze, automatic pilot. Yacht has been gone over 
from stem to stern and is in top condition. $40,000. 








54’, 1947 ANNAPOLIS. Twin Diesel, 8 doubles, 2 showers. Extremely 
well equipped, including automatic pilot, S to S., fluid heat, D. F., 
automatic Lux system. Separate crew head and shower. FAIRLY 
PRICED. 





ws 
> 





60’, 1946 TWIN DIESEL CONSOLIDATED. Double planked mahogany 
hull, teak decks. G.M. powered. 3 staterooms. Electric refrigeration. 
100 watt S. to S. Everything is in excellent condition. Owner will 
consider REASONABLE OFFER. 


FLORIDA and CARIBBEAN CHARTERS 


An ideal winter vacation, cruising and living aboard a fine yacht. 
Power and sail available. 


POWER 


@ 27’, 1947 ELCO. Crown. Well equipped, including Navy top ang 
seat, screens, etc. Exceptionally clean and excellent shape. 441950 
@ 33’, 1949 jee rt OWENS. Sleeps 4. Many extras. Fine con- 
dition. $8,500. O; 
@ 33’ BALTZER ee Twin Chryslers. Well equipped and in excellent 
condition. $7, 500. 
@ 36’, 1950 ae Yogr= Hs H.P. Packard. Equipment includes S. to S., 
fluid heat, F., ers, 2 fish chairs. Sleeps 4. A new boat 
ata SUBSTANTIAL DIS OUNT. 

@ 38’, 1947 HUCKINS ~¢ x FISHERMAN. Twin Royals. Sleeps 4. 
Fishing equipment. S. to S. Top condition. Open to REASONABLE 


@ 40’, 1946 MATTHEWS. Twin Kermaths. Shower. S. to S. Loaded 
with equipment. $11,500 
@ 40’, 1947 ELCO. Twin Royals. Shower. S. to S. ep equipment. 
Maintained by Captain. Excellent condition. $15,0 
@ 40’, 1949 CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS CRUISER, custom-built to own- 
er’s specifications with special framing. Twin 160’s. Electric refrig., 
gas cooking, fish chairs, fish box. Cost $31,000, new. Less than 200 
hrs. use. Asking $18,500—try offer. 
@ 42’, 1949 FLY BRIDGE OWENS. Twin Crowns. Excellent accommo- 
dations for 7. Shower. Onan light plant. Direction Finder, etc. Finest 
possible condition. Asking $13,500—offer. 
@ 46’, 1938 SPORT FISHERMAN. Twin G. 
Excellent condition. Sleeps 6, S. to S., 
Asking $15,000. 
@ 48’ DAWN. Special flush deck. Yacht completely remodeled in 
1950. Twin Royals. Sleeps 6. Beautiful interior. Hot shower, electric 
toilet. OWNER ANXIOUS TO SELL. 
@ 50’, 1947 FLY BRIDGE CRUISER, Wells designed. Twin Hercules 
Diesels. Walk-around decks. Accommodates 6. Dinette, electric refrig., 
gas cooking. A beautiful yacht, Try $38,500. 
@ 50’, 1947 STEEL BURGER. Twin G. M. Diesels. 2 double state- 
rooms. Hot shower. Teak decks. Beautifully furnished and in top con. 
dition. Ideal small yacht for cruising and living aboard. PRICED 
REASONABLY. 
@ 56’ CUSTOM-BUILT, FLY BRIDGE CRUISER. New Diesels, 1949, 
less than 200 hrs. use. 3 double staterooms. Large | ie deck. 2 
heads. S. to S. Recently done over, throughout. Asking $30,000. 
1940 FLY BRIDGE ELCO, repowered in 1949. Sleeps 6. Hot 
shower. Finest possible condition. Equipment includes S. to S., electric 
pre D. F., windlass and many more features. REASONABLY 
@ 60’, 1947 FLUSH a = ag thong * M. Diesels. 2 double state- 
rooms, 2 in deckhouse. a Agee S. to S., D.F., heating system. 
Beautifully decorated. PRICED FOR Ww QUICK SALE. 
@ 60’ DIESEL CRUISER, bridge deck, custom-built by Greenport Ship- 
building. Twin Fairbanks-Morse 1946 Diesels. 2 double staterooms, 
$n $8,000. toilet, electric refrig. and deep freeze, electric windlass. 
ry 
@ 64’ TWIN DIESEL CRUISER. Conversion of a new hull. “V” drive. 
Twin G. M. Diesels. 3 double staterooms. Special interior, beautifully 
finished throughout. Shower. 1000 mi. ee range, A hull that 
really performs. Cruises at 18 knots. S. to S., pon] refrig., hot 
water. Top condition, completed in 1949. Asking $38,000 
@ 78’ FLY rene! —s 1947 G, M. Diesels. 2 double staterooms 
2 showers. S. to S., D. F., electric refrig. Teak decks. A beautiful 
yacht at a LOW FIGURE. 
@ 102’ TWIN yng” hegaes gs ane 7 staterooms. Several large 
salons. 1948 G. the finest and most luxurious house- 
boats available. REASONABLY PRICED and available for CHARTER, 
with experienced crew of 6. 


ust overhauled. 
irs, fish box. 


M. Diesels, 
CO,, fish c 


AUXILIARIES and MOTOR SAILERS 


@ 31‘ MOWER DES. AUX. SLOOP. Sleeps 4 in 2 cabins. Well eqpd., 
incl. 5 sails, screens, awning, dink, etc, Good condition. $5,000. 

@ 38’ ALDEN “‘EXPLORER”, 1940. Shoal draft. 1949 engine. Slee 

5 in 2 cabins. Unusually comfortable, roomy. Finest condition. Well 
eqpd., incl. lighting system, fireplace, dink, radio. Complete sail in- 
ventory. FAIRLY PRICED. 

@ 38’ AUX. MARCONI KETCH, 1946. Sleeps 6 in 2 cabins. Airfoam 
pa + S. to S., 110V converter. A strong, plain boat with good 
accomm, Real value @ $6,500. 

@ 40’ AUX. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS “MACKINAC” SLOOP, bit. by 

Fisher, 1947. Impressive racing record. Very large Ratsey sail in- 

ventory. Fully eqpd. Good accomm. for 4. REASONABLY PRICED. 

@ 40’ AUX. CUTTER, des. by Burgess, bit. by Peterson, 1934. 1 of 

the finest cutters available. Beautiful cond. throughout. Smart sailer. 

Large inventory. Sleeps 4 in 2 cabins. Excellent buy. Try $10,700. 

@ 42' AUX. KETCH, bit. by Casey. 1949 Gray. Sleeps 5 in divided 

cabins. Teak decks, Light. plant. Dink. Excellent condition. OWNER 

ANXIOUS TO SELL. 

@ 48’ KETCH, SHOAL DRAFT MOTOR SAILER, bit. 1942. 2 dbls., 

plus 2 in deckhouse. Shower. Dual controls. Well eqpd. Airfoam. Light 

plant. Gas cook., dink, etc. Good value @ $18, 

@ 49’ DIESEL MOTOR SAILER, Hand des., cutter rig. Teak decks. 

Excellent cond. Sleeps 5 owners, Asking $15,000. Try offer. 

@ 57’ ALDEN SCHOONER, Gamage bit. — 5 owners. Recently 

completely rebit. & refinished. Good cond. Chrysler Crown. Owner 

must sell. Asking $8,500. 

@ 60’ ALDEN MOTOR SAILER, 1939. 1950 G. M. Diesel, less than 

~ re ag 2 dbls., very large main salon. Hot shower. Elec. refrig., 
‘phones. ’ Exceptional crew's quarters. A first class yacht 

ae > BARGAIN PRICE. 

@ 65’ op CUTTER, Hodgdon bit. Sleeps 8 owners, plus crew. 

Good cond. Yes & Wilson sails. Gray 4-40. Well eqpd. A neal 

buy @ $7,500. 

e@ 83’ DIESEL MOTOR SAILER, Hand des. 2 dbls., 1 single. Airfoam. 


S. to S., stainless galley. Lar. ge deckhs. 2500 mi. range. Asking $16,- 
500. Owner really wants to seil 
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1931 purdy ave - miami beach - phone 582544 


53’ 19389 CONSOLIDATED. GM Diesels. Well 
equipped for sport fishing. Wants offer. 


36’ 1948 ELCO 1950. Chrysler Crowns. In new 
boat condition and reasonably priced. 


36’ FOREST JOHNSON SPORTFISHERMAN. 
One of the best fish boats in this area. Reason- 
able. 


40’ 1947 CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS. Engines 
overhauled 1950. Ship to shore. Equipped for 
fishing. $12,500. 


40’ 1947 CHRIS-CRAFT DOUBLE CABIN 
ENCLOSED BRIDGE. Very clean and reason- 
ably priced. 


1948 MATTHEWS 40 Plan B. Well equipped, 
very clean and offered at an attractive price. 


46’ 1948 FLYING BRIDGE CHRIS-CRAFT. 
Fully equipped. $18,500. 


47’ 1947 TWIN SCREW ANNAPOLIS. Dual 
controls with flying bridge. Chrysler Royals, 
82 v Onan generator, electric refrigeration, 
shower, radiotelephone, dinghy. $23,500. 


47’ 1938 TWIN DIESEL WHEELER. Gray 
Diesels. Heavily built, Lux, pressure water, 
shower, 80 watt radiotelephone, outriggers, 
oo chairs, fish box, Teak decks. Try 


50’ 1947 BURGER. GM Diesels. Excellent con- 
dition. 








CLEARING & ENTERING 


When going foreign, let us handle 
your clearance. This service avail- 
able for a moderate fee, will save 
you time and headaches. 





53’ TWIN DIESEL ANNAPOLIS. GM Diesels 
new 1947. Try $30,000. 


55’ 1941 TWIN DIESEL CHRIS-CRAFT. Well 
equipped and in very good condition. Reason- 
ably priced. 





FT. LAUDERDALE OFFICE 
at beautiful 
BAHIA MAR 

Phone 23311 











ELCO 57. GM Diesels, Diesel generator and 
practically all other mechanical and electrical 
equipment new. 


57’ 1941 TWIN DIESEL ANNAPOLIS. Flush 
deck. Three double staterooms. Not in service. 


POSTWAR ANNAPOLIS 60. GM Diesels. In 
top yacht condition and in commission in 
Florida. 


60’ 1946 TWIN DIESEL CONSOLIDATED. 
Very attractive and reasonably priced. 


61’ TWIN DIESEL TRUMPY. Top yacht con- 
dition. 


64° TWIN DIESEL WELLS CRUISER. Flush 
deck. Good seaboat. Excellent condition. 





YACHTING 


MM. 


70’ POST WAR BURGER. One of the very 
finest steel yachts of her size. Flush deck with 
enclosed flying bridge and cockpit aft. 


112’ FAIRMILE CONVERSION. One of the 
most attractive conversions and offered very 
reasonably. 


POSTWAR DEFOE CRUISEMASTER 118’. 
Steel construction. Very beautiful yacht. 





AUXILIARIES 
34’ 1948 HINCKLEY SOU’WESTER. Many 


extras, excellent condition and reasonably 


priced. 


RANGER CLASS SLOOP 38’6”x28’x10'6”x3'10”. 
Built in 1946 and in good condition, 


50’ RHODES CENTERBOARD YAWL. Diesel 
auxiliary. Draft 5’ with board up. 


60° ALDEN DIESEL CRUISER. Steadying 
sail and long cruising range. GM Diesel new 
1949. Comfortable boat for long cruise. $22,500. 


67’ WELLS MOTOR SAILER KETCH. Two 
GM Diesels, two double, one single stateroom. 
Asking $35,000. 


68’ HAND MOTOR SAILER. Diesel power. 





CHARTERS 


We still have a number of attrac- 


tive boats available for charter. 














131 State Street 


Yacht Brokers Tel. HUbbard 2-2910 





Estate boat. Try $2775. 


1947 season. 


February to April. 








ELDREDGE-McINNIS, Inc. 


Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Members Yacht Architects & Brokers Association 


£599—Hand motor-sailer 45’x 
Built 1936. Boat in 
wet storage since 1947. G.M. 
Diesel new in 1947 hardly 
used. Teak cockpit. Sleeps 6. 
Wholesome plain boat ideal 
for cruising and fishing. Own- 
er wants offers as is anxious 
to sell. 


£3099—26' Richardson “Little Giant” power cruiser. Built 1940. 
Chrysler Crown new in 1949. Sleeps 2-4. Enclosed toilet. 


13'2"x5’. 


¢1661—Sparkman & Stephens Week-Ender sloop built by Lawley. 
New sails 1946. New Gray engine 1947. Teak floor in 
cabin. Well found with many extras. Original owner. 


¢4730—The ideal boat for the Honolulu Race. 72’ Alden de- 
signed Lawley built schooner. Sleeps 7 aft, 4 in crew. 
Heavy weather yacht with good turn of speed. Built 
1936. Gaff rigged. 1947 G.M. Diesel not used since 


FOR CHARTER in SOUTH 
£1535—1941 53’ Elco cruiser. Sleeps 6. One of the finest of ° 
these popular boats. Available with capable crew from 


¢4371—57’ Grebe steel Diesel cruiser. Accommodations for 9. 
Two baths with showers. Complete in every detail. Char- 
ters with captain and steward. Prices on request. 


We solicit your listing 
NEW YORK ASSOCIATE—WILLIAM R. POTTS 
HALESITE YACHT SERVICE, INC., LONG ISLAND 
Tel. HUNTINGTON 273 


Naval Architects 


Why OG? cHarrera Yacht! 





Oldest Yacht Charter Company 
on the Atlantic Seaboard. 





BAHAMIAN ISLANDS 
NASSAU CRUISES 


“All-Inclusive.” The practical 
way to enjoy a real sailing 
vacation at only $275 for two 
weeks. 


NEW ENGLAND 1951 


Make your Reservation Now for 
your Summer vacation cruise and 
have a wider choice of rig and 
size to meet your requirements. 


HENRY BAAY, INC. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Tel. 1005-W 

















YACHT INSURANCE 


62 Wiliam Seed Fa lei 
NewVoeh NY Miami 22 Yirita 


JOHN E.RODSTROM, Associate 
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ERDMAN AGENCY 
Boats and Aircraft 
Est. 1946 1 Lewis St., HARTFORD 3, CONN. Phone 2-6942 





1950 Hinckley-Built Owens Cutter Available 


A double planked Hinckley-Owens cutter, custom built to highest 
specifications, delivered new July 1950, 40'6’x28’x10'6''x5'10", 
headroom 6'3"', sleeps four in two cabins. Double planked mahogany 
over cedar, Everdur fastened, lead keel, teak decks, stainless steel 
life lines and —— with stemhead plupit, Ratsey Egyptian 
duck sails with A on spinnaker. Stainless steel galley, three scoop 
ventilators, skylight, glass fibre dinghy, all controls from cockpit. 
Compete except for food and clothing. 


A fast boat, a quality boat, built to a ryan proven design. 
Built and equipped to qualify under CCA rules for the Bermuda 
race. Located Connecticut. Priced below duplication cost. Contact 
us for particulars. 





WILLIAM H. GREF 
Fairfield (Conn.) 9-2262 


C. CHANDLER LAWRENCE 
East Greenwich (R.1.) 1-0370-W 











fuse MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS AND 8ROKERS ASSOCIATION 


MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 


173 MARINE STREET, CITY ISLAND 4, N. Y. 


D-1360 — FOR SALE: 
57’-9” x 14’-9” Twin 
Screw Diesel Cruiser. 
Built 1941 by Elco Works 
— Fine accommodations. 
In commission in Florida. 
Consult Masterson & 
Schlegel Inc. 173 Marine 
St., City Island 64, N.Y. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS # YACHT BROKERS 


All Type Vessels For Sale or Charter Tel: City Island 8-1233 
Send Us Your Requirements 
WILL APPRECIATE THE PRIVILEGE OF LISTING YOUR 
YACHT FOR SALE OR CHARTER 
40 YEARS' EXPERIENCE 














ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


SAIL 


124’x26’ STEEL HULL SCHOONER, Winton Diesel, 6 Staterooms, 3 baths. 
63’ SCHOONER, Alden, Gaff Rig, GM Diesels, well found. 
78’x67’x19’x9’ SCHOONER, Marconi 110 Buda Diesel eee shower. 
52’ DIESEL KETCH CB, sleeps 5 and 2, GM Diesel 1950. 
50’ MOTORSAILER KETCH, Pan teak, 65 GM Diesel 1948; exceptional. 
45’ SCHOONER, teak, 90 hp Gray Diesel has crossed Pacific. 
48’ KETCH MOTORSAILER, Wiley 1939, 65 Buda 1942, sleeps 6; shower. 
Pity ot Rag KETCH Marconi, Mower-Land, 60 — 41, Sleeps 6. 
41’ KETCH Marconi Casey ’31, 52 “gf 1949, s 5. 
42’ KETCH Double Ender Atkin 1939, 45 Red wine. Single Hander. 
40’ OWENS CUTTER 1946 $8500—30 SQ. METRE—6 METRE. 
38’ x 33’ x 12’ x 4’9” ye ae Chappelle Br 25 7, a Crossed Atlantic. 
INTERNATIONAL CLASS SLOOP, not ricted, ing accommodations. 
32’ ATKIN KETCH—27’ a © FELLA ‘SR. ‘art ye RIENDSH IP. 
32°8"<28'Gx10' 10"e'O" CUTT Alden 1935, 38 Lathrop 1949, seeps 5 2 & 2. 
31° MALABAR JR. (930--81" OvERN ITER ary PENNANT CLASS. 
poe Bare od vant Gaff with 25 Gray, sleeps 4, $1800. 
26’x24’x8’x3'6"” SCHOONER 1938, 22 Gray, sleeps 3, able—$1 450. 
24’ CAT BOAT Crosby Moat, 40 hp Red Wing 1949. Also 20 Crosby Cat. 
Ss pa gr te | CLASS—STOUT Be arb at 
LUDERS 16—SAYBROOK SAILERETTE—STARS—210 CLASS. 


POWER 


rnp le 2 STEEL HULL MOTOR YACHT, 30 knots, 40 cabins. 
a PCs, twin 1800 hp Hamilton Diesels, used little. $15,000 ea. 
130" 7Exeu RSION STEEL GM Diesel 1948. 500: Passengers and Autos. 
136’x24’ YACHT, 2-500 GM Diesels, 8 staterooms, ready to go. 
112’ Canadian Fairmile converted—YACHT, GM _ Diesels. 
110’ SUBCHASER—85’ ASR, Pe Diesels, 250 hp ea. 1948. 
80’ Corea aar te 1930, 2 Gray Diesels 1946; accommodate 5 & 4. 
75’ GRE GM Diesels, 1947, 6 guests, 2 showers. Reasonable 
62’ CONSOLIDATED 1926, 2-180 Speedways, rebuilt; shower, ‘$12,500. : 
60’ DAWN, Twin Diesel Fly’g Bridge 1937, 2-110 Bw gris = rebuilt ’48. 
57’ ANNAPOLIS Twin Diesel Fly’g Bridge i941, a GM 6-71’s. Shower. FLA. 
57’ ELCO 1929, 2-141 Chryslers, very complete. 50’ ELCO 2-114 Chryslers 1949. 
57’ ELCO 1941, Twin Diesel, ready, FLA. 
50’ DAWN Twin Diesel Fly’g Bridge, shower, sleeps 7 & 2. 
dnb Dbl Cabin ny = ge Continentals 1940, shower, $9200. 
48’ HUCKINS Off-Shore n Scre 
re oie hig lee Joe dosed, conics 
42’ CONSOLID slers lua tro 
41’ CHRIS-CRAFT 0, Fly’g Bridge—40’ CHRIS-CRAFT Dots Cabin. 
40’ TWIN GM DIESEL Fy’ g Bridge dble cabin Luders etl shower, FLA. 
40’ MATTHEWS 1949, 2-150 Packards shower, many ¢ 
40’ ELCO 1947, 2-143 Chryslers—40’ WHEELER Sun powell 1947. 
40’ BALTZER 1948—32’ BALTZER 1948—30’ BALTZER 1939. 
39’ CONSOLIDATED 1946 Fly’g Bridge. Teak Deck 2-115 Chryslers. 
38’ MATTHEWS — 2-126 Grays, 1947, dual controls. 
38’ MATTHEWS 1936, 2-130 CC8s 1949, sleeps 4. 
35’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1942, Dble hart a Fly’g Bridge, Twin Screw. 
34’ COLONIAL SEDAN 1948. 5 Chryslers barely used; reasonable. 
34’ one ceaes EXPRESS ‘94, 2-140 hp ea. Chris-Crafts. 
33’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1948, Twin Screw Sedan—also 1949. 
eee nene FISHERMAN, Post 1941, 85 CC ’45; $3,000. FLA. 
32’ HUB NSON 1938, Fly’g Bridge 2- 115 Chryslers 1947. 
31’ OHRIS- CRAFT Fly’g Bridge 1938, 2-115 Chryslers a *  aacmmaaeey 
30’ pb ge CRAFT EXPRESS 1949, 2-145 engines—also 1950. 
29’ OFF SHORE FISHING BOAT Post 1947, 2-95 Chryslers sleeps 2. 
25’ RUB BERT JOHNSON SEA SKIFF 125 Gray 1948—20° = EA SKIFF. 
21’ CRUISE-ALONG 1949, $2200—18’ GARWOOD °48 $2,0 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT Tel. ri 5-0990 


























FRANCIS DEARS — 


1200 East Las Olas Blvd. 


Yacht Broker 
Tel. 2-3661 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 





#W/-6305—63" Flying bridge Cruiser built by Chris. on 
Craft in 1943. Twin 225 h.p diesels. Two double 


shower. 110 volt system, Lux, bottled gas, ship-to-shore, 


OTHER LISTINGS 


115’ Steel YACHT. Rebuilt 1946. 

112’ FAIRMILE Conversion. Diesels. 

103’ MATHIS Diesel Houseboat. 

85’ N.Y.Y.L. & E. Co. Diesel Yacht. 

75’ WELLS designed Diesel Yacht. 

68’ CONSOLIDATED Cruising Sportfisher- 


67’ N.Y.Y.L. & E. Co. Yacht. Diesels. 
staterooms, shower. Crew pete Eas, for three with 63’ HUCKINS Cruiser. Diesels. 





#S8- 7005—70' BURGER Steel flush deck Yacht with fish- 
ing cockpit built 1949. 200 h.p. G.M. diesels. Diesel gen- 
erator. Three double caherente, two baths with showers. 
Crew quarters for three. Galley full width of ship. Ship- 


Direction finder, Dinghy. Attractive price. 55’ CHRIS-CRAFT. Diesels. to-shore. Lyman Islander tender. Finest available. In 
55’ CONSOLIDATED. Flying bridge. FLORIDA. 


54’ GREBE. Flying bridge. 

54’ ANNAPOLIS 1947. Three doubles. 
52’ DAWN. Flying bridge. Diesels. 

52’ MATHIS Houseboat. Recent motor. 
46’ MATTHEWS Sedan Sportfisherman. 
46’ ACF Bridge deck Cruiser. Twins. 
45’ HUCKINS Sedan. Royals. 

42’ OWENS 1949. Flying bridge. 

42’ Party Fishing boat. Diesel. 





#H.S.-8901—90’ Bh igs Houseboat. Wells design built 





#M-4804—Flying bridge Cruiser with om controls. 


by N.Y.Y.L. & E. Co. Two double, two single staterooms. 41° CHRIS-CRAFT 1950. Reasonable. 48’x12’x4. Heavily built cedar and teak. 141 Chrys- 

Three baths. 110 volt system. Electric refrigeration. Pan- 40’ CONSOLIDATED 1946. Repowered. ler 2'/-1 new 1949. "Tee double ethterceme. ba "gas 

try on deck. Beautifully appointed ane Pa excellent con- 36’ BALTZER Sedan 1950. Pack range, electric refrigerator and water heater, pressure 

dition. For sale or charter in, FLORID edan . Packard. water. 110 volt system. Onan generator. CO2. Dinghy. In 
35’ ELCO Sedan 1948. Repowered. FLORIDA 


33’ WHEELER Sedan 1950. Royal. 
30’ CHRIS-CRAFT Express 1950. 
26’ FORREST JOHNSON 1950. 

52’ MOTOR SAILER. Ketch. Diesel. 
48’ WILEY Motor Sailer 1942. 

134’ Steel SCHOONER. Pacific coast. 
72’ ALDEN Schooner. Diesel. 

58’ ALDEN Schooner 1947. Shoal. 
44’ FISHERS ISLAND Sloop 1946. 











#T-4502—Twin Diesel Cruiser designed by Lindsay Lord 40’ MARCONI Knockabout KETCH 1946. M.Y.-5001—MOTOR SAILER  50°x14’x514'. Built 1934 
py By A Bd A ROE ER 34” ALDEN Ketch. New motor. entiraly 5 SS a scene eee eee 
esigne or r ’ ‘ sa: ° a . 
to" double staterooms. 32 wit system, Ship-to-shore, 30’ Auxiliary KETCH. Reasonable. clten Onder rien salies euler os 


Dinghy. Pacifie Coast. 


NATIONAL COVERAGE IN POWER AND SAIL 


Direction finder. Tender. Excellent offshore cruiser in 
top condition. East Coast. 








YACHTING 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 STATE STREET BOSTON capitoL 7-9480 


607 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK PLAZA 5-6965 
SS aaa Florida Associate RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO., MIAMI BEACH 























FAMOUS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 





One of the few 1950 cruising auxiliaries available. Special Alden 33 
with extra headroom and berth length. Sleeps 4. ALDEN NO. 873-A. 


One of the fastest power cruisers on the coast. Cruises at 35 mph. 
42' x 14'2” x 3’9". Sleeps 6. Built in 1950. ALDEN NO. 1298. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


STONINGTON 36’ power boat built 1949. Sleeps 4. Rugged and able. 
Located Maine. ALDEN NO. 4156. 


MATTHEWS and ELCO post war 40 footers available at various 
prices and locations. 


HUCKINS FAIRFORM FLYER 53’ built in 1946. Twin Diesels. For sale 
or charter in Fla. ALDEN NO. 4583. 


83’ CRUISING HOUSEBOAT—Twin Diesels aft, vee driven. Sleeps 8. 
For sale or charter in Florida. ALDEN NO. 5203. 


TABBY—Well known 18’ Alden designed catboat, built 1947. Cruises 
two in comfort. Fast, able and handles beautifully. ALDEN NO. 838. 


MACKINAC CLASS 27’ w.I. cruising-racing sloop built 1947, Excellent 
racing record, good sail inventory. Located Detroit. ALDEN NO. 5486. 


ALDEN CRUISING YAWL—27‘10" w.l. Built 1938, 1950 sails, 1948 
engine. SLEEPS 4. ALDEN NO. 639-G. 























FREDERICK GADE 
YACHT BROKER 
NOROTON, CONN. TEL: DARIEN 5-1225 


FOR SALE—No. 1851: CROCKER AUX. CUTTER built by Palmer Scott 
1946. 31'x29’x10’6”x4’9”. Lead keel—Universal motor. Able, exceptionally 
roomy, full headroom throughout. Sleeps four. Double stateroom forward. Large 
main cabin, standing table, coal range, stainless icebox and sink—enclosed 
toilet. Sound and in good condition. Asking $7200. 


FOR SALE—No. 92850: HERRESCHOFF “SEAFARER” Aux. Cruising 
sloop—extra deluxe model, carefully built of selected materials by Herreschoffs 
craftsmen 1936. 25’x21’6”x7’9"x4’. Mahogany planked Everdur fastened. Burma 
teak trim, hollow mast, stainless rigging. Ratsey sails 1949 of nylon. 1950 
spinnaker never used. Extra suit sails, storm jib and trysail. Merriman jib 
furling, roller reefing, lifelines. 20 hp. motor. Mahogany planked, Everdur 
fastened, lead keel. Burma teak trim. Sleeps four. Provenly successful. A-1 
condition. Complete for cruising, $7500. 


FOR SALE—No. 1151: ALDEN “BARNACLE”’”’ Aux. Marconi Yawl 1948. 
33’6"x25’x8’8"x5’9”. Gray motor, electric blower, nylon sails, lifelines, elec. 
running lights, dinghy. Sleeps four. 6 ft. headroom. Modern, fast boat, bronze 
screw fastened. Asking $8000. 


FOR SALE—No. 1251: ALDEN AUX. MARCONI CUTTER. 32’8"x28’6’x 
10’10"x5’6” built by Morse 1935. 1949 sails by Reiser; 1949 38 hp. Lathrop 
motor. Roomy, able, comfortable cruising boat for four. Well maintained. 
Asking $10,000. 


FOR SALE—No. 11230: HINCKLEY “28” YAWL DESIGNED BY ALDEN. 
Launched Aug, 1946. 40’9”x28’x10'x5’9”. Handsome, modern, fast, and in new 
condition. Well laid out below, double stateroom aft, large main cabin, 2 
berths, splendid stainless galley across entire vessel with stainless coal range. 
Bronze fastened, teak deck, lead keel, stainless rigging, hollow spars. See full 
description our adv. page 49 January 1951 YACHTING. Opportunity at 
$16,000. Consult FREDERICK GADE, EXCLUSIVE AGENT, NOROTON, 
CONN. 


FOR SALE—No. 1222: RHODES ‘27’. AUX. SLOOP. 39'2’x27’x9’8"x5'11”, 
by Lund 1940 to rigid: specifications. 12 sails. A quality yacht in magnificent 
condition. Regarded as finest in class. Accommodates four. For further particu- 
lars consult FREDERICK GADE, EXCLUSIVE AGENT, NOROTON, CONN. 


LUDERS ‘24’.—Two berths—completely equipped for cruising. Very fast, 
handsome, 2 suits finest sails, new condition. Attractive price. 


LUDERS ‘“24""—Open—Large sail inventory. Attractive price. 


LUDERS “16’"—Like new—deluxe boat. 1950 Ratsey sail never used. Also 
extra suit, light sails, cushions, covers, outboard. $2500. 


FREDERICK GADE — NOROTON, CONN. 
QUALITY LISTINGS AND INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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ALBERG & BRE {NGLE 
Naval arte — Yacht Brokers — Marine Insurance 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Capitol 7-2071 Marblehead 3512-]J 
MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS & BROKERS ASSN. 


‘oxford 400 auxiliary sloop 29’x22’6’x8’4’x4’6”. Built 1946. Sleeps 3. Sonste 
galley. Gray 4-22 engine. Sails by McClellan and Ratsey & Lapthor 
perfect small auxiliary in good condition. Location Chesapeake Bay. No. 1 3-H 


Auxiliary Cutter designed by Aage Nielsen and built by Hinckley. on'xa8'x 
10’x5’6”. High-grade construction throughout. Double stateroom and two 
main cabin. Good galley. Gray engine installed 1948. Working and light 
sails good. Located near Boston. No. 1-28-J 


Auxiliary Cutter 43’2’x30’5”’x10'9"x6’4". Designed by Geiger and built by 
Palmer Scott 1937. Excellent construction. Sleeps 4 with forecastle for man. 
Large galley. Palmer engine installed 1949. Ratsey sails 1949 and 1950. 
Fully Found. Located Connecticut. No. 1-30-F 


23’ Chris-Craft express cruiser. Built 1948. Sleeps 2. Toilet and galley. 
Chrysler Crown engine. Number of extras. A good fast, small cruiser that is 
easy to maintain. Located near Boston. No. 4-23-A. 


Many others — SAIL and POWER! — May we list YOUR boat? 
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Buyer and seller ‘agree there's nothing quite like the convenience of our 


SED-BOAT DOC 


THE MARINE VERSION OF THE USED-CAR LOT 


This spring and summer we will 
have increased space to accommo- 
date the growing fleet of good 
used boats that are making our 
USED-BOAT DOCK a_ market 
place unique in the boating in- 
dustry. 


If you’re looking for a _ boat 
visit our yard and inspect the fleet 
—new boats in the show building, 
used boats in storage and, as soon 
as the weather permits, afloat at 
our USED-BOAT DOCK. 


If you have a marketable boat in good condition we can offer you free 
dockage and storage facilities pending sale. Conveniently located in the 
residential section of Bay Head, between ocean and Barnegat Bay, only 1% 
hrs. drive on modern highways from New York or Philadelphia, our USED- 
BOAT DOCK is the perfect place to display your boat to advantage. Clean, 
protected basin. (One of the few yards with not a dollar’s worth of damage 
to any customer’s property during the coastal storm of last November.) 

A leaflet explaining our free dockage plan for al boat at our USED- 
BOAT DOCK will be mailed on request; no obligation 

Sponsors of the annual New Jersey Boat Show, March (5th-April 15th 


YACHT BAS 


BAY HEAD, N. J. TEL. PT. PLEASANT 5-1870 
25th Anniversary under the original owner-management 














FEBRUARY, 1951 








SEASONAL BEST BUYS 


1948—24’ Olsen Seaskiff Chrysler Crown, toilet, $3500. 
1947—24’ crpeestt Express—Chrysier Ace—sleeps two, toilet, galley space, 


1949-—26’ oa semi-enel. 145 H.P. Chris motor installed 1950—very 
fast, $4200. 


1947——34’ Richardson = twin Crowns, sleeps 4, toilet & galley, complete 
Sacrifice, $ 


1948—34’ Chris-Craft pe twin Chris 145 H.P. motors, loaded with 
extra equipment, $12,000. 


1949—-34’ Colenial Sedan, Chrysler Crown, Very complete, used less than 
100 Hrs, $9,000. 


1948—36’ Chris-Craft ng tg ane Very well equipped, dinghy, 
S$ te S phone, etc., $10, 


1947—40’ Eleo Express, Twin Suara Royals, Well maintained & equipped. 
Sacrifice, $18 $15,000. a 


1947—40’ Matthews Sedan, Plan B. Twin Royals, Lux System, Shower, hot 
ep Life Raft. Used fresh water only, perfect condition. 


Many others power or sail of all sizes and type. Try us out. 


ROGER L. BIGELOW 
Yacht Broker — Marine Insurance — Surveys 
271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Phones N.R. 2-4300. Larchmont 2-1977 
MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS & BROKERS ASSOCIATION 














OWENS CRUISER DISTRIBUTORS 


i ee ES ES ee eee rr ee se 
17° Higgins Like New with trailer ................22++- 2,150 
26° Cratser Nowy. Palnted 6 ooisi sc cccvescebecccoviesve 600 
40° Enclosed Bridge Cruiser ..........cccccssccececeees 4,500 
> Rare 0060s degeeneetvpcces 500 
35° Richardson New Condition Twin Packards .......... 11,500 
28" Zobel Cruiser—New Crown ....... 3,500 
25° Custom Built Cruiser, dual controls and fishing ‘chair... 3,900 
27" Owes: TCO rs ii.a5c 5 caddie dieay cicaeeaneee vavuescu: ae 
26" Skit Ist class condition ....ccicccccscccccccccsses 34000 
25° Richardeoe 47: Model so. cc ccacekpeccbecctccseses S000 
aE re eee! 
30° -Baneer oss ccs sv ov eu sands ew Pe de bckeeOnecastnes, aa 
32' Clam dragger, equipment complete Te eT ee 
27' Owens 48 Model Many Extras ............seeeee+++ 3,800 
BG” Smee I VE as .6 06.0 cies beac a dca ete owes wel biewinig e's Ss 
34° Blea: BRORe PeeNOOMNOR | oa ons 65:6 bese 00's wes «tees 0a 6. ee 
S3° Depa: VIGD WRC a6. 6 5 9 :00-5 6 aera isis eie'etonia Gbleie'ay aie? aaa 
25' Richardson ........ BA ied Can rout aie Peer Osi ioe 
54° Consolidated single screw YOON co visieccccccecicccesss Tyee 


FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 
FAIR HAVEN, N. J. Phone Red Bank 6-3010 











CASEY YAWL 39’x28’6"x9’6"x6’ built *42. 
Double stateroom, 2 berths main cabin, 
Red Wing engine, new sails "49. A fine 
boat and a good buy. No. 5048. 


HAND MOTOR SAILER — Gaff ketch 
55’2” x 46°11” x 13’2” x 5’6” built °28, 
heavy construction. Double stateroom, 4 
berths main cabin, plus 2 in fo’castle. 
New sails °48. 80 H.P. Palmer engine, 
speed 10 knots. An able, comfortable boat 
for extended cruising. Price $11,500. No. 
1544. 

ALDEN SCHOONER — 53’3"x38’x12’x7’'4” 
Hodgdon built °27. Accommodates 6 and 
crew 2. Scripps engine, Cousens & Pratt 
sails. Asking $9,000. No. 3665. 
WINSLOW YAWL—35'4"x28'4"x10'1"x5’6” 
built ’31. Accommodates 4 plus. Hollow 
spars, new standing rigging and Ratsey 
sails °47. Lathrop engine °*48. Attractive 
cruising boat, moderately priced. No. 2402. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS ISLANDER SLOOP—31’4’x23’9"x8'6"x5’ built 
*40. Mahogany planked, Everdur fastened, lead keel, stainless rigging, large 
sail inventory, new Gray engine °50. Two berths main cabin, one forward. 
Well equipped and beautifully kept. Good racing record. A most desirable 
boat, moderately priced. No. 5037. 

H-28 KETCH—28’x23’2”x9’9"x3’6” Hodgdon built °47. Lead keel, stainless 
rigging, Universal engine. Accommodates 2. Coal and kerosene stoves, ice box, 
pram. Asking $6,000. No. 4807. 

WARNER ‘20’? SLOOP—20’x17'2"x6’9"x4’. Built of tropical hardwoods. 
Commissioned ’46. Gray Light Four engine ’47, McClellan sails, cruising ac- 
commodations for 2, toilet and galley. Best condition. Fair price. No. 100-D. 
27’'—1947 Owens Sedan Cruiser, sleeps 4, Flagship 90 H.P. motor. Asking 
$2500. 

27’—1947 Elco Sport Cruiser, sleeps 4, Chrysler Crown. $4500. 

33’—1946 Wheeler Sedan Cruiser, 5 berths, Chrysler 102 H.P. motor. Ask- 
ing $7000. 

34’—1948 Chris-Craft Express Cruiser, 2-140 H.P. motors, very complete. 
$12,000. 


38’—1935 Matthews, radio phone, etc., new Chrysler Royal, 6 berths. $7000. 
39’—1946 Consolidated, Twin Chrysler Crowns, accommodates 6. $15,000. 
40’—1936 Hucking Cruiser, Twin Palmer 125 H.P. motors new 1950. Asking 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, Marine Insurance 
114 College St., Middletown, Conn. Tel. 7-2025 














ARLES W. BLIVEN & COS 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


APPRAISALS 


YACHT BROKERS 


MARINE /NSURANCE 


Pershing Square oe 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


NEw 


EVENINGS, SUNDAYS, HOLIDAYS—TEL. PELHAM 8-0687 
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CRUISERS 
YACHTS 
TRADE IN YOUR OLD BOAT 


Our Nation-wide outlet of used boats 
allows us to give you the top dollar on 

















#2, : 
Chyler a —<— a trade-in for a new Chris-Craft 
Ss ee 









, 27" 
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SELECTED USED BOATS 
30’ 1949 Chris-Craft Express, twin screw, 
sleeps 4. Well equipped. 





36’ 1949 Chris-Craft, quarter deck, twin screw, 
sleeps 6. Unusual equipment, under market 





40’ {948 Baltzer Sedan, 
equipped. Low price. 





41° 1950 Chris-Craft Fly Bridge twin screw, 
sleeps 6, shower other equipment, new boat. 


42’ 1946 Consolidated Sport Fisherman, two 
Sleeps 6, shower, low price. 





1950 CC engines. 








deck yacht. Unusual buy. 











MANY USED BOATS ON DISPLAY FOR SALE AT MILTON POINT BOAT YARD, MILTON POINT, RYE, N. Y. 
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YACHTING 
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YACHT SALES & SERVICE, wwc. 


Cable 


YACHTSALE 


#1120—FOR SALE: Twin diesel powered 50’ cruiser built by Dawn. 
Fane condition. Accommodates 6 with bath & 2 crew. Elec. re- 
gerator, 


SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


YACHT BROKERS e NAVAL ARCHITECTS e 


#1986—FOR 
SALE: 38’- 
: 2a = 
10’-6” x 3’- 
10” (board 
up) RANG- 
ER aux. 
sloop. Sleeps 
4. Stainless 
rigging, lead 
keel, new 
sails 1950, 
Teak decks. 
Consult 
YACHT 
SALES & 
SERVICE, 
Inc, 1528 Ne 
Walnut S&t., 


i G.M. 
Palle. 2, Pa. and 2 crew. Sails by Ratsey 1949. 
Consult YACHT SALES & 


Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


#1IS91I—FOR SALE: 60'x47’x16’x4’-6” 
diesel new 1948. Accommodates 7 with b 


SERVICE, 


Telephone 


MARINE INSURANCE PENNYPACKER 5-3111 
#4208—FOR ; 4 : Ss 
SALE: 41’- 
6” x 34’ x 
11’-6” x 5’- 
6” Casey aux. 
ketch. Sleeps 
5 in 1 dbl. 
and 1 single 
stateroom 
and 2 lowers 
in main cab- 
in. New Gray 
engine 1949. 
Equipment & 
sails in ex- 
cellent con- 
dition. Con- 
sult YACHT 
SALES & 
SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 
Walnut St., 
Phila. 2, Pa. 


(board up). 
ath 
Splendid value. 
Inc., 1528 


aa 


He 


ship-to-shore telephone; fully found. Consult YACHT 


#5137—FOR SALE: Excellent 57’ diesel-powered Elco cruiser. Well- 
equipped, ready for immediate use. Fishing chairs, aluminum outriggers, 
automatie pilot, 
SERVICE, 


ship-to-shore ‘phone. 
1528 Walnut St., 


Consult YACHT SALES & 


Inc., Phila. 2, Pa. 
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DAVID H. ATWATER, JR. 


Yacht Brokerage e@ Yacht Insurance 








20’ WARNER AUX. SLOOP. Built entirely of fancy tropical woods. Boat 
finished and powered after the war. 

31’ CONCORDIA AUX. SLOOP. Splendid racing-cruising boat. Sleeps 4, 
1950 Gray engine, ship-to-shore, lots of sails. 

40’ LIGHT DISPLACEMENT SLOOP. Built 1950. Interesting and controver- 
sial boat with ability to get up and go. 

42’ 30-SQUARE METRE SLOOP. Built in Sweden. Second newest boat in 

‘ her class in this country. Outstanding racing record. 
23’ TUNNEL STERN BASS BOAT. 1950 Eldredge-Mcinnis design. Packard 


26’ TWIN SCREW SPORT FISHERMAN. Raised deck type with two berths, 
galley and head. Fresh water cooled Aces. Very reasonable. 
40’ 1949 PLAN-A MATTHEWS. Twin Packard-Eights. 
51’ CONSOLIDATED TWIN SCREW CRUISER. An old timer rebuilt and 
‘ repowered 1946. In fine condition. 
52’ DAWN DOUBLE CABIN CRUISERS. Two fine boats available. One gas, 
the other diesel. 
69’ SEAGOING DIESEL CRUISER. Built 1949 for comfortable, easy long 
, range cruising. Single G.M. 6-71, steadying sails, power tender, etc. 
74’ UNIQUE DIESEL EXPRESS CRUISER. Extensively overhauled and re- 
powered with twin G. M. engines 1950. 


@ 1 RECOMMEND A SURVEY ON ALL PURCHASES e 








BARRINGTON, R. I. WARREN 1-0143 








717 West Sheridan Road 





KENNICOTT & SUTHERLAND 


Naval Architects — Marine Engineers — Yacht Brokers 
Chicago 13, Illinois 
Telephone GRaceland 2-7833 


DIESEL AUX. SCHOONER (at left). Mower 
design. Built by Burger !. 2” Mahogany 
planking. 100 HP diesel. New 2 KW generator. 
Exceptional sea boat and able to go anywhere 
in the world. Fully equipped. Ask for full de- 
tails, #48-EV. 


38’ CHRIS-CRAFT CRUISER. Twin 130 HP. 
1941 boat in perfect condition. Sleeps six. Two 
toilets. $9,000. #38-TH. 


/ 40’ DCEB CHRIS-CRAFT CRUISER. Twin 130 
HP. Built 1947 and loaded with extras. Looks 
and runs like new. A good buy. #40-UD. 


40’ CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS. Special model 
built for high official of Chris-Craft Corp. Twin 
150 HP Packards. Built late 1948. A rare op- 
portunity for someone who wants a superior boat. 
Ask for full information. #40-UK. 


53’ DIESEL GREBE CRUISER. 1940 boat. 
Write, wire or phone for data. #53-UJ. 























FOR SALE—No. 105—This outstanding ocean racing auxiliary cutter has an 
entire new rig, all spars, stainless rigging, Ratsey sails, complete inventory 
1950. Built in best manner, double planked, all teak decks and superstructure, 
finest Merriman fittings, winches, etc., new tanks, batteries, binnacle, compass, 
direction finder, lifelines, etc. Has comfortable doghouse, is smart to windward 
and exceptionally fast running. Dimensions: 68’x48’x15’6x8'10. Does not require 
a dollar expenditure, offered sacrifice price. 


Consult GORDON RAYMOND— 


Exclusive Agent, Brokers Protected. 


GORDON RAYMOND 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone ORegon 9-2262 


YACHT AND VESSEL BROKER 


We have many other fine yachts of all 
sizes for sale or charter in Florida. 


SEND US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 











FEBRUARY, 1951 
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250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval. Architects Marine Engineers 


Marine Insurance Brokers 











NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
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YACHT BROKERS © MARINE INSURANCE 





31’ Consolidated Trunk Cabin Sedan ’39. Fine Cond. $5500 

32’ Richardson Encl. Sedan ’37 with Gray 91. Well Equip. $4500 
34’ Hinckley Custom ‘‘Sou’wester’’ ’47. Excellent boat. $8700 

35’ Richardson Sed. ’50 with twin Gray 102’s. Try $11500 

35’ Rhodes ‘‘24’’ Auxiliary Sloop ’49. Well fitted. $9500 

37’ Double-Cabin Chris-Craft ’39. Good Condition. $7500 

38’ Matthews Sport Fisherman ’37 with 2 Kermaths. Try $6000 
39’ DC Wheeler ’38 with 2 Chry. Crowns. Ex. Cond. Try $8000 
40’ Special CC Exp. ’49 with 2-160’s, hard top, ete. Try $16000 
40’ Owens Cutter '47. Owner may trade smaller. $10000 


MIDWEST’S LARGEST YACHT BROKERS 
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DIESEL MOTOR SAILER FOR SALE—This able off-shore type motor 
sailer is now available. Designed by Furnans and built by Casey in 
1940; completely rebuilt in 1946. 225 H.P. Gray diesel installed in 1946. 
Unusually rugged construction, double planked, with 1’ mahogany over 
144” yellow pine on double white oak frames. Deck of natural teak. 
Fastenings of bronze. Three double staterooms, two baths (one with 
shower) in owner’s quarters. Three crew berths forward. Cruises at 10 
knots under power. Cruising radius 2500 to 3000 miles. Separate 32 
volt diesel generator. Extra equipment includes charger for shore cur- 
rent, two 110 volt converters, 35 Watt Western Electric Radio telephone, 
radio direction finder, 2800 cubic feet exhaust fan for ventilation. This 
is a splendid vessel, well kept up under professional crew, and now 
in commission in Florida, available for immediate use and at a reason- 
able price. #1437. 


SIX CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 
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Digby 9-1333 
Cables ROBARDHAL 


OCEAN CRUISING YACHT 
FOR SALE—Well known 325 
ton diesel yacht, powered by 
Sulzer. Will do 1014 knots on 
15 gallons of oil an hour. Sev- 
en staterooms. Crew space and 
officers’ messroom. Three large 
public lounges. Radio. Three re- 
frigerators. Complete suit of 
sails. Teak decks. Cruising range 10,000 miles. Proved one of the finest 
sea keeping yachts of her tonnage ever built. 

This vessel would be ideal for conversion to commercial use on 
regular run. At present cruising Atlantic Isles. Additional information 
on request. 701164. 








Southern Office 
ROBERT HEARD HALE 


120 MacArthur Causeway 
Miami Beach 39, Fioria Tel. Miami 58-7544 


Cruising South? Use our Mail Port 
Fred J. Driver, Jr. Vice Pres. 











WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF YACHTS—POWER AND SAIL 
—LISTED WITH US FOR SALE AND CHARTER. SEND US 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS AND FULL DETAILS WILL BE 
FORWARDED TO YOU PROMPTLY. 


ae 

















JOANNA WELLS 


515 MADISON AVENUE 
AT EAST S3nn STREET, 
MEW YORK-22 "NY: PLaza8-1065-6 <- _ 











IAVAL ARCHITECTS 


MARINE BROKERS 
INSURANCE 
MARINE ENGINEERS. 











MR HERMAN JAGLE, Brokerage Department 














47-79—47 ft. Twin Screw Double Cabin Cruis- 
er. Wells design. Built 1949. Double planked. 
Teak decks. One double and one single state- 
rooms. Double day bed in deckhouse. Three 
electric toilets, shower. Two 200 H.P. Gasoline 
— Speed 18-19 Miles. Inspectable New 
ork, 





148-03—150 ft. Twin screw diesel yacht. Steel 
construction. Two double and four single state- 
rooms. Five toilets three baths. Officers’ and 
crew's quarters. Two diesel motors, 375 H.P. 
each. Speed 14 miles. Two diesel generators. 
Electric refrigeration, heating plant etc. 


70-38—70-ft. Twin Screw Diesel Yacht. Wells 
design. Built 1946. Double planked cedar 
and mahogany, Three staterooms, two baths. 
Crew’'s quarters with bath. Two 200 H.P. 
G.M. Diesels. Speed 12-14 miles. Diesel 
generator, electric refrigeration, deep freeze, 
heating plant. Lux system, etc. 
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M. ROSENBLATT & SON 


ROADWAY 
=a A ARCHITECTS 
MARINE 


NEW YORK 6,.N. Y 


BEEKMAN 3-74 


YACHT BROKERS 


INSURANCE 





36’ CHRIS-CRAFT. 
cruiser. 1948. 
6. S/S Radio, gen., dinghy, etc. 
fect condition. TRY $8,500. 


Dble. 





40’ MATTHEWS eg! oa an 
HP Pack- 


CRUISER. — Twin 130 
ards. Aux. en., dinghy. 


, Like new. 
PRICED REASONABLY. 


strm. 
Twin Chryslers. Sleeps 
Per- 


40’ CHRIST-CRAFT, 
1948. Twin 


46’ FLYBRIDGE WHEELER. 1947. 


57’ T. S. DIESEL ELCO 
CRUISER. Two double and 
one single staterooms; two 
toilets & shower. Two berths, 
toilet & shower for crew. 
Two GM Diesels new 1949. 
Diesel gen.; elec. refrig. 
Located in Florida. REA- 
SONABLY PRICED. 


EXPRESS, 

160 a. — 1950. 
Beautifully mainta equipped. 
VERY FINE. PRICED RIGHT. 


Twin Chrysler Royals. Sleeps 8. Well 
equipped; excellent condition. C02, 
generator, etc. TRY $17,000. 





oe’ 6T. S&S. DIESEL 
YACHT. Lawley built to 
highest standards. 2 dbl & 
2 single staterooms. New 
GM Diesels. Superb hull, 
machinery & furnishings. 
MAGNIFICENT YACHT. 
OFFERED REASONABLY. 


53’ DIESEL 
CRSR, 1939. 
Elec. toilets, 
S/S Radio, ete. 


ELCO 


shower, etc. 
BARGAIN. 





1939. Mahogany planking; 
Finest condition. 
extras. Sleeps 4. 


Gray engine. 
REASONABLE 





FLYBRIDGE 
Twin GMs. Sleeps 8. 
Beautiful. 


SAIL 


42’ OFF SOUNDINGS AUX. YAWL, 
teak decks. 
Many 


56’ DIESEL FLYBRIDGE WHEEL- 


ER. Teak decks, ete. AF Ba 
Diesels, 1949. Sleeps 8. 
shower. Diesel gen. PRICED RGHT: 





50’ AUXILIARY SCHOONER. Com- 
fortable, seagoing, well constructed. 
Thoroughly overhauled at expense of 
$9,000. 1948 engine. REASONABLE. 








FORTY YEARS OF 


VTS. S32". . Bal by 
Neving in 1936. 45’ x ae 
6’-6”. Mahogany gleuktns, 
Everdur bronze fastened. New 
Gray engine 1948. Exception- 
ally well —.. Avge wd 
best record in her Class 
of the FINEST AUXILIARIES 
ON MARKET. 








DISTINCTIVE YACHT DESIGN 


YACHTING 





YACHT 
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MARINE 


gS & MEN 
aM EE INSURANCE 


505 FIFTH AVENUR 


Ew york ciTY 


A. MASON - DESIGN ASSOCIATE 
MUrray Hill 2-2519 
Our February Choice! . 
Hinckley 21 — 28’x21‘x8’x4'7". 
Built 1946. Mahogany plank- 
ing, lead keel, teak decks. Two 
sets sails, one set new 1950.8 
Gray engine, Nylon Genoa &@ 
Spinnaker. Stainless rigging aa 
1948, lifelines, many extras. 
This boat is a real gold plater. Stored inside in Conn. A bargain 
and a rare opportunity. 


CLIMAX “STOPPING TWINE” 
A Practical Christmas Gift for Sailors 


@ No more swiping of sewing thread or knitting yarn 
for stopping sails. 











@ Climax “Stopping Twine’ is thick and easy to handle 
yet breaks out when you want it to. 


@ Unformly rotted cotton, Climax “Stopping Twine’ 
comes in cones good for a full season yet of pocket 
size. 


@ Three sizes: “’S’’ for small boat at 50¢ per cone; “L’’ 
and “X” for medium and large yachts at 90¢. 


Ask Your Dealer to Get Climax “Stopping Twine” for You 


THE GARDINER HALL JR. CO. 


SOUTH WILLINGTON, CONN. 

















McMICHAEL YACHT BROKERAGE CO. 


700 Rushmore Avenue, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
1084 BOATS SAIL AND POWER NOW LISTED 


Hinkley 21 1948 aux. sloop. Open to 


Offer 


DEALER for BB Fiberglas & Cape 
Thistles, 
Evinrude outboard motors 


Cod boats, 
Ravens, 


Twin Wings, 


Open 7 Days a Week 


CRUISING AUXILIARIES 


24’ cabin sloop, new sails sleeps 2, 


32’ aux. keel ee, sleeps 4, Univer- 


sal 25 HP, $325 

21’ aux. Dater Rhodes sloop for 2, 
motor 1948, $2200. 

30’ cabin sloop 
motor rebuilt 1950, $3000. 


23’ Stout — sloop 1940 cuddy cab- 
LLH 
38’ aux. ketch 1946 sleeps 6, $6500. 


in, head, 
35’ aux. a sleeps 4 Palmer. 


POWER CRUISERS & SKIFFS 
Sea Skiff 1948, shelter 
head, 115 HP $3500. 
26’ cabin cruiser sleeps 4, 
os ab 115 HP 


5’ ACF enclosed deck parse Chrysler 


35 oar radio phone, $425 
Matthews 


rebuilt 1951 $2200. 


1939, headroom 6’, 


cabin, 


Chrysler 


1936 enclosed deck house 
sleeps 6, 2 Chris-Crafts 1949, $8000. 
26’ Wheeler sleeps 3, Chrysler Royal 


Tel. Mamk. 9-4952-4953 
ALL TYPES — ALL SIZES — ALL PRICES 
RACING CLASS & DAY SAILERS 


S class 2 suits sails, spinnakers moor- 
ing, 

Thistle class sloop, Boston Yacht Co. 
sails, $750. 

110 class Hagerty, sails 1949 $750. 

aa ae Lightning 1950 complete 


Comet sloop excellent record, 3 suits 
sails 1948, $475. 

Ghost class sloop 1947 nylon sails, $300. 

Interclub dinghy Ratsey sails, $500. 

Snipe class, brass fittings S.S. rig- 
ging $250. 

23’ shelter cabin Pennant sloop 1949, 


17’ National | design sloop sails 1948, 
450 


14’ Rhodes Bantam sloop 1947, $290. 
15 54 save Cod Mercury sloop 1947, 


11’ Weasel cat boat gaff rig, $200. 

Wee Scot flotation tanks stainless 
rigging, $300. 

Woodpussy sail boat Scott 
1946, $275. 


25’ ketch, head, galley, $1050 


If you want to sell your boat NOW, 
list it with 
McMichael Yacht Brokerage Co. 


Palmer 














A. E. FRASER 


YACHT BROKERAGE & INSURANCE 
SERIOUS INQUIRIES 
AND 
GOOD LISTINGS 
WANTED 


AGENT HINCKLEY AUXILBARIES 


STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


PHONE MYSTIC 1771-R 








CASEY CUP WINNER 
1950 


Concordia Co., Inc. 
South Dartmouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE 
36’ Aux. Alden Ketch 
Completely overhauled 1945 
New Concordia Cabin, ar- 
ranged for utmost comfort for 
four. State room foreward, galley 
aft. 
Modern Rig and New Spars 
Merriman fittings 
Large sail inventory including 
New suit by Manchester 1949. 
New Gray 162 Engine 1949 
Complete Equipment 


RUSTA III 


36" x 11° 4" x 5° 4" 




















FEBRUARY, 





1951 
















No. Y-5302—57’ Twin screw Diesel yacht, cus- 
tom built to best specifications by Annapolis. 
Deck dining saloon, 3 double staterooms, 2 baths. 
For plans and photographs — SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc. MU 2-355 





No. Y-7636—Auxiliary cutter 43’11” x 32’ x 10’11” 
x 6’, custom built from our designs to best specifica- 
tions. Sleeping accommodations for 4 aft, lavatory, 
galley, pipe berth forw 
tifuJly maintained. 

Inc. MU 


SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


f1EAST 447 ST.NEW YORK 





No. Y-5922—Twin serew Diesel yacht 61’6” x 
16’6” x 3’6”, designed and built to best specifica- 
tions by Mathis. 20’ deck saloon. 3 double state- 
rooms, 2 lavatories, large after deck. SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc. MU 2-3557. 








signs. Roomy deck 





ard. New motor 1950. Beau- 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
2-3557. 2-3557. 


house, 
rooms, 2 lavatories, teak an 
STEPHENS, Ine. MU 2-3557. 





No. Y-4815—Twin screw sea-going power crulser 
55’ x 12°10” x 4’7", heavily — Bode «| our de- 





No. Y-8858—Bugeye 60’ x 16’ x 4’6”. Handsome 
in appearance, comfortable to live aboard; can be x 8’, from designs by Francis Herreshoff. 4 berths 
handled by a man and a dog. 
ditioned. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc. MU 


double _state- 
SPARKMAN & 


No. Y-8425—Fast cruising yaw! 55’ x 40’ x 12’8” 
Recently re-con- in main cabin, double stateroom, erew’s quarters 
forward. Large sail inventory, pedestal winch. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc. MU 2-3557. 














P. O. GEORGETOWN, CECIL CO., MD. PHONE: CECILTON 4101 





#Y487—50’ Dawn twin diesel 


yacht. 
to best specifications, double . 
planked, in beautiful condition, #Y406—45’ Diesel Ketch, built 1948, 
completely equipped ready to Goeller designed, sleeps 7, excellent 


R. W. WALWORTH 


Yacht Broker 
FREDERICKTOWN ON THE SASSAFRAS RIVER 


#Y478 — 68’ Lawley Twin diesel 
yacht, designed for off-shore .use. 
Newly equipped, invite survey. 


H#Y467—30 sq. Metre Sloop, built 
in Sweden 1934, draft 4’9”, many 
sails. Fine racing record. Exception- 


Flying bridge, built 1936 
al buy. 











45’ POST DESIGNED & BUILT 
DECKHOUSE CRUISER. Bunks for 7, 
2 Fish chairs, Gas stove, Electric bilge 
pump, Radio compass, Phone set, 32 
volt generator, Sword fish pulpit, Fluid 
cabin heater with thermostat, 2 Toilets, 
1 Groco electric, 2 lavatories, Large 
dinghy, 150 H.P. heavy duty cruiser type 
motor. Just try and find a motor sailer 
type hull with all this luxury equipment 





for under $10,000. Price of boat with equipment, $9800. 
26’ Steelcraft Holiday Cruiser, 1948 model, used only one season, has several 


extras, powered with 6 cyl. Packard marine motor. 


75’ Consolidated, two Gray diesels recently installed. Boat has recently been 
reconditioned and refinished, Present plans call for building sun deck over 
engine compartment, and converting Captain’s stateroom into dinette. Boat is 
not only very comfortable and an excellent sea boat but it is fast. Ideal for 
cruising around Florida and the Bahamas. 


28’ “SEAGOIN” sport fishing boat. Permanent top. 115 H.P. Chris-Craft. 
Priced low. 


36’ Post-built Block Island commercial type fish boat. Motor reconditioned. 
Priced low. 


46’ Deckhouse cruiser. Rebuilt Navy hull. Very roomy, comfortable boat in 


eS Se meee 














71’ 


> 


50 


47 


> 


42 


27 








MARINE INSURANCE AND SURVEY 
POWER 
75’ Twin Diesel Flying Bridge Yacht. 75’x14’x4’. Designed by Grebe and 


built by Great Lakes. GM 165 Diesels, 1947. Owner accommodations for 
6, crew 4. El. H C water, gas cooking, hot water radiation, el re- 


frigerator (2), phone, lux and many other items. Well-maintained, fully 
found and in commission in Florida. 
71’x69’3”x16’x4’3”. Built by Mathis, 


T.S. Diesel Trumpy Houseboat. 
1940. Superior 110 Diesels. Walnut-panelled public spaces. Owner ac- 
commodations for 5, crew 3-4. Oil-fired forced hot water heat, lux, pres- 
sure water, Monel galley, gas cooking, el nag te sl el windlass. A 
well-appointed modern house! ont which invites inspecti 
Twin Diesel Flying Bridge Dawn Cruiser. 50°x12"4"x2" 6”. Built 1936. 
ae ——— 150’s. Owner accommodations for 6-7, crew 2. Pressure 
water, stainless galley, gas cooking, el refrigerator, phone. A 
unahe yacht to take South, all engineering, output and finish being in 
condition for immediate commissioning. 
S.S. Diesel Matthew double-cabin cruiser. 46’10’x11’x3’2”. Built 1931. 
Buda 135. Sleeps 8. Aux. gen., gas cooking and space heating, dinghy. 
An opportunity to acquire a yacht of unusually good accommodations com- 
bined with economy of operations. 
T.S. Custom Sport Fisherman. 42’x12’x2’6”. Built by Consolidated, 1946 
Two Chrysler 141’s. Speed 24. Sleeps 6 and | crew. Aux. Gen., pressure 
water, lux, stainless galley, gas cooking, phone, RDF, tender, 2 special 
chairs, outriggers, fishbox Sa flying bridge with duai controls. Beauti- 
fully maintained and outfitt 
Eleo Sports Cruiser. 7 4"19"4"x2'6". Chrysler 115. Sleeps 4. Several 
units of this popular stock model available. 


YACHT BROKERAGE 


90’ 


63 


45 


43 


4l 


~ 


> 


~ 


cruise. attractive price. open water vessel. Priced low. a am: wanes pean cama eee a > nee dock 

Send for large list of fine boats, specify if sail or power wanted. FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 

SALES @ CHARTERS @ MARINE INSURANCE e@ SURVEYS MYSTIC Tel: 659 CONN. 
ROBERT STANTON FOX Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 

FOXCRAFT DISTINCTIVE STOCK BOATS Duxbury, Massachusetts 


Telephone Duxbury 316W 


AIL 
Marconi Staysail Schooner, Diesel. 90’x60’x1I8’x!1’-6”. Designed & bt. by 
Lawley to high standards. 1947 Buda 110 installed 1950. Owner and guest 
accom. for 10-12, crew 6. Aux. gen., Monel galley, oil-fired Shipmate, 
fireplace, phone, RDF & 2 small boats. Vessel carefully reconditioned 1950. 
A beautiful old yacht of excellent original construction & unusually well- 
executed joiner work. Must be seen to 4 appreciated. 
Ketch-rigged Diesel Motorsailer. 63’-3"x58’-6’x15’x5’-8". . Designed by 
Hand & bt. by Hodgdon in 1933. GM 65 Diesel, new 1950. Generous 
accom. for 6 and 2 crew. Aux. gen., Lux, a water, gas cooking, 
1000# ice capacity, new rubber mattresses & sailing dhow. New spars, 
rigging & sails. Yacht extensively overhauled 1950 and in good repair 
throughout. A rugged & able offshore model, representing a most success- 
ful compromise of power & sa 
Cutter-rigged Diesel Motorsailer. 45’x13’-2”x5’. Designed by Hand and 
built by Goudy & Stevens in 1936. New GM 133 — hydraulic controls. 
Sleeps 6. Sword-fishing pulpit, lookouts and gear. A husky vessel with 
ens eee spacious and open interior arrangement and good 
eck working a 
Diesel Staysail Schooner. 43’-1"x32’-6’x11’-6"x7’. Designed by Alden & 
bt. by Britt Bros. 1946 Hercules 50. Sleeps 4 and | crew. Excellent 
equipment incl. aux. gen., phone, RDF, el. refrig., _ freeze, gas cook- 
ing & CO2. Stainless wire & — eanvas new 1950. A_ well-found 
eruteing = ht, now in commissio 
Aux. Cruising Ketch. 40". 10°x30"- rx? -2°x6’. Bt. by Casey, 1935. Gray 
40. Sleeps 4 plus. Aux. gen., phone, RDF, stainless rig ging & a good 
inventory of sails, one suit new 1949. Wooded’ 1950. In Bw ior condit on. 

























































YACHTING 





A.M. DEERING 


Naval Architect 


Stock and Custom Designs for boats of all types and sizes, 
for professional and amateur builders. Wood and steel. 


STate 2-8932 


228 N. LaSalle St. 


Boat Broker 


Cable: AMDEER CHICAGO1,ILL. Marine Insurance 











SMALL 
BOAT YARD 


FOR SALE 
OR LEASE 


Or will consider deal with any 
experienced manager of good 
reputation and proven ability. 


Yard now hauls 100 boats and 
has excellent reputation. 
Located — Connecticut 


Reply Box 201 

c/o YACHTING 

205 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Boat Yard 
For Sale 


Plant has modern buildings and 
equipment for construction of 
vessels to 100 ft. Navy recently 
surveyed plant and approved it 
for construction of 100 ft. wood, 
steel or plastic vessels. Ample 
space for expansion on well 
graded land. Paved roads, power 
and water service, near Maryland 
Metropolitan area with ample 
skilled labor. Railroad siding fa- 
cilities, 100 ton marine railways, 
10 ton crane, 1000 ft. of wharves. 


Write Box 202, c/o YACHTING, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
mu. Ts 














Chatfield 


nt ee ~ _< Ge 
Ft.of Gordon Pl., FREEPO 


140 foot seagoing twin screw 
steel diesel yacht, Wells de- 
signed, Defoe built, offered at 
surprisingly modest figure. 
Cooper-Bessemer 6 cyl. 10 x 15 
main engines, 2 20 KW diesel 
generators, Sperry Gyrocom- 
pass, many unusual equipment 
items, all top cndition. 

North Coast Timber 

Corporation, Owners 


P.O. Box 4163, Portland 8, Ore. 














Yacht Yards & Marinas 
FOR SALE 
East—West Coast; Great Lakes 
Listings Solicited 


Apply Box 200, c/o YACHTING, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
New York 


“DAMOISELLE" 


AUXILIARY CUTTER 
Ex-Batavia—A rare beauty—Rhodes 
—43x30x9x6 fast, able and comfort 
for five—in swell shape. All kinds 
of inventory—16 sails—Gray motor 
priced to move. Apply Your Broker 
or C. J. SPAULDING c/o Post- 
master, Youngstown, N. Y. 














YACHTSMEN'S HOMES 


in historic Northern Neck and 
Chesapeake bay area between Poto- 
mac and York. Many estates, homes, 
farms, building sites with excellent 
harbors, convenient new Chesapeake 
Boat Basin, Yacht Club, Tides Inn, 
all prices. Equable climate, be- 
tween North and South. Secluded, 
yet easy drive to four cities. Capt. 
H. C. Robison, USN (Ret.) Brok- 
er, White Stone, Virginia. 





Firestone FOAMEX* 


Mattresses & Cushions 
with removable Naugahyde*, Fiber- 
glas* or Sail-cioth covers — Deck 
Canvas—Yacht *trade mark 


EAST NEW YORK CANVAS 
Products Co. 


61 Thatford Ave., Bklyn 12, N.Y. 

















MAURY & SPENCE Inc. 


Yacht Yard 


E. Norwalk, Conn. Tel. 8-6310 
STORAGE SERVICE & REPAIRS 


PENGUIN CLASS 
DINGHY PLANS 


Obtainable from the Class Treasur- 
er Carroll Thompson, 4562 Pt. Loma 
Ave., San Diego 7, California. Easi- 
ly built by amateurs. Send $5.00 
for complete set of working plans. 














IF YOU NEED... 


YACHT FURNISHINGS 4& 


M.W. FOGG CO 





YACHTING 
IN BRITAIN 


Spend your vacation sailing a mod- 
ern 65 ton converted trawler with 
60 HP Aux. Diesel Engine. You 
plan your own cruise and sail the 
ship with the help of the owner- 
skipper. Visit the fishing villages 
and coastal resorts of Britain, 
France, etc. Accommodations for 5 
or 6 persons & spacious galoon. 
Electric equipment—cooker, etc. Res- 
ervations from Capt. JOHN CHAP- 
MAN, Yacht Bernadette de Lourdes, 
C/O Bursledon Shipyard, Swanwich 
Shore, Sarisbury, Hants, Eng. 


YACHTING . 
205 East 42nd Street 





Clip these changes in your copy of 


THE 1951 CATALOG OF NAUTICAL BOOKS 


From the Book Department of YACHTING 


Designing and Building (p. 3) 


BOATBUILDING 
By H. I. Chapelle. 


YACHT DESIGNING AND PLANNING 
By H. I. Chapelle. 


NOW $8.50 


NOW $7.50 


Racing (p. 4) 


THE NEW YACHT RACING RULES 


By Robert N. Bavier, Jr. NOW $3.50 


Cruising (p. 5) 
THE CRUISER’S MANUAL 
By Carl D. Lane. 


CRUISING HINTS 
By Francis B. Cooke. 


CRUISING UNDER SAIL (New) 


By Eric C. Hiscock. A book which combines the tried and trusted 
techniques of cruising without pother with the conveniences of 
modern gadgets and methods. (Imported) $10.00 


WEEK-END YACHTING 
By Francis B. Cooke. 


NOW $4.95 


NOW $6.00 


NOW $4.50 


Below Decks in the Cruiser: (p. 6) 


THE CRUISING COOKBOOK 


By R. K. Jones and C. McK. Norton. NOW $3.50 


Seamanship (p. 6) 


THE BOATMAN’S MANUAL 
By Carl D. Lane. 


SEAMANSHIP FOR YACHTSMEN 
By Francis B. Cooke. 


THE SINGLE-HANDED YACHTSMAN 
By Francis B. Cooke. 


YACHT SAILS: Care and Handling 
By Ernest Ratsey and W. H. de Fontaine. 


NOW $5.95 
NOW $4.50 
NOW $4.50 


NOW $4.50 


Navigation, Meteorology, Etc. (p. 7) 


PRIMER OF NAVIGATION 


By George W. Mixter. NOW $6.00 


History and Biography (p. 10) 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN SAILING SHIPS 
By Howard |. Chapelle. NOW $12.50 


THE SAILING SHIP: A Study in Beauty 
By Stanley Rogers. 


SHERMAN HOYT’S MEMOIRS 


A personal story and history of yachting through the past sixty 
some years by a man who is probably America’s best known 
yachtsman, both at home and abroad. It is full of Mr. Hoyt’s 
delightful yarns—stories that have provoked laughter wherever 
they have been heard. Illustrated. NOW $6.00 


NOW $5.00 


Whenever you think of nautical books, think of 








THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
New York 17, New York 








FEBRUARY, 1951 











YACHTSMEN’S 


SWAP CHEST 


Exclusively for Yachtsmen:— The 
policy of the “Swap Chest” is not 
to accept advertising from business 
firms, dealers, manufacturers or 
other commercial vendors. 

Copy Rules: Advertisements from 
individuals of used boats, used en- 
gines or other used equipment, etc., 
for swap, resale, wanted or charter. 
All advertisements accepted at pub- 
lisher’s option and must be sign 
with name and address. No YACHT- 
ING Box Numbers in “Swap Chest” 
columns. 

Closing Date: Advertisements are 
not acknowledged. They are printed 
in the first issue to go to press after 
their receipt. However, if received 
after the third of any month they 
may be printed in the second follow- 
ing issue. 

Rates and Terms: ‘“‘Swap Chest” ad- 
vertisements are published at 20 
cents per word including name and 
address, with a minimum charge of 
$4.00. Check or money order in cor- 
rect amount must accompany the 
advertisement. 

Send your advertisement with your 
remittance to SWAP CHEST, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








For Charter—Well known auxiliary 
schooner “Folly”, 46’ x 13’ x 5’. 
Comfortable, able and smart, fully 
equipped, clean and seaworthy. $350 
per week with skipper (Master 
Mariner, competent and congenial). 
Extra hand if desired. Comfortable 
accommodations for party of four. 
Have cruised extensively Nova Sco- 
tia to West Indies and specialize 
in Out Island Bahamas. Sr Oe 
Baker, Schooner ‘Folly’, P. O. Box 
8012, West Palm Beach, Fla. Phone 
3-2460, or your own. broker. 





Sailing yacht owner-skipper, knows 
Atlantic Coast and West _ Indies, 
seeks berths February through April. 
Box 2751, Hollywood, Florida. 





At Oak Harbor we are now able to 
offer a perfect yachting vacation to 
those who have neither a fortune 
nor a yacht. Housekeeping cottages 
for four, each $30 per week, including 
free sailing in Oxford sailers. Deep 
sea cruising and fishing in Alden 
yawl “Fair Wind’. Beautiful South- 
€érn setting with excellent all year 
climate, swimming and trout fishing. 
Filled up until March 18th. Address: 
Lt. Col. J, L. Hitchings, :U.S.A., 
Ret., Oak Harbor, Southport, Fla. 





Prescott Wilson Star sails, used 
little, $125. Qld Ratsey mainsail 
$40. Slides on both. Len Penso, 801 
Great Falls St., Falls Church, Vir- 
ginia. 





Yacht, Captain twenty-five years, 
single, sober, North, South, desires 
position preferably one-man _ boat. 
Best recommendations. Wilmot Mar- 
chant, Hyannisport, Mass. 





Bahama Schooner Cruises. Sail on 
modern American schooner yachts 
and visit tropical Bahama Islands 
and Nassau. $125 per week. $175 
for ten days, per person, al] expense. 
Running December 1st to May lst. 
Private charters arranged on 40’ to 
70’ schooner yachts. Brokers pro- 
tected. Bahama Schooner Cruises, 
Room 904, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Miami, Florida. 





B. O. Frostbite dinghy completely 

refinished and in excellent condition. 
Ratsey sail. $250. Robert Prochnow, 

‘ a Drive, Buffalo 21, New 
ork. 





Marine equipment wanted: Used 
Marconi sail, 43’ peak, 2114’ base or 
slightly smaller can be used. Write 
A. M. Parker, Suite 902, 276 Fifth 
re la York, N. Y. Phone MU 





For Sale: Marconi rigged, center- 
board sloop, 24’ x 7’6” x 3'6”. 
Head lights, etc. Good day sailer 
or weekend cruising. W. W. Wit- 
mer, Ardsley-on-Hudson, New York. 





Have 26 acre waterfront with small 
cabin needing some repair. Located 
near Deals Island, Maryland. Would 
like to exchange for 32’ or larger 
sound, shallow draft sloop, ketch, 
schooner or yawl or $4800. Richard 
Sutliffe, Parsonsburg, Maryland. 


For Sale: Pundy Star # 1366. Good 
boat. Fine fleet record. Sth 1948 
Atlantic Coast Championships. Har- 
less single spreader rig. Hull A-1, 
and absolutely watertight. Complete 
equipment. Three jibs, two main- 
sails. New two-wheel trailer. $700. 
S. P. Lewis, 60 Forest Drive, Short 
Hills, New Jersey. Short Hills 
7-3750 evenings. 








Herreshoff 30 square. Lawley built. 


ed Four suits sails. Refinished 1950. 


Cruising equipment, cockpit cover, 
extras $1750. Roger Smith, Mystic, 
Connecticut. 





Wanted—Set Medium Weather Star 
sails, good condition. H. F. Mer- 
om 808 West Ave., Jenkintown, 
a. 





Thistle #251, like new. Value with 
equipment $1600. Sacrifice $1000. 
William Warm, 671 Oriole Ave., 
West Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 





“S” Boat wanted. Write T. W. 
Johnston, 707 Prospect Tower, 45 
Tudor Place, New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone MU 4-0909 





Will swap new 1951 Chevrolet sedan 
for auxiliary cruising sailboat ap- 
proximately 30’ overall. Must be fully 
found. William Bruce, 1043 Naval 
Ave., Portsmouth, Virginia. 





Need Help? The Crow’s Nest Club, 
a non-profit organization, run by pro- 
fessional boatsmen, can supply you 
with sober and competent Captains 
or crews. Steady, Seasonal or Deliv- 
eries. All men carefully selected. 
Crow’s Nest, Bahia-Mar, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 








SAIL—SAFE—§ JM PLE 


LEARN PILOTING, NAVIGATION 
by PERSONAL instruction. No 
theory. Short, fascinating Skipper 
course in my or your home. Also 
groups. Also Individual Mail course. 
Master Mariner and Yacht Captain 
DIRK BURG, 24-14 83rd St., Jack- 
son Heights, Tee TOA OK 
HAvemeyer 6-0120. 
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Classified Advertising 
RATES 
ALL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Advertising not acknowledged. If 
received after the 3rd of any month 
they may be printed in the second 
following issue. 


“SWAP CHEST” 
See “Swap Chest” column for rates. 
GENERAL CLASSIFIED 
Advertising of used boats, engines, 


equipment for resale, wanted, etc. 
No new products nor services. 








Size Text Text and 

Space Only Picture 
‘Magee Ce $ 14.00 
14%” x1 col. 21.00 
2°: ee ek 28.00 $ 36.00 
214” x1 col. 35.00 43.00 
3” x1 col. 42.00 50.00 
. £2 0m 56.00 64.00 
144” x 2 col. 42.00 50.00 
a” 22 el. 56.00 64.00 
\% page 70.00 80.00 
Y% page 115.00 125.00 
\% page 195.00 210.00 
Full page 335.00 355.00 


ALL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
No new product advertisements. No 
agency commission. Display rates 
for new products and services on 
application. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








YACHTSMAN’S 
CAMERA 
By Carleton Mitchell 


$5.00 


SCIENTIFIC 
SAILBOAT 


RACING 


By Ted Wells 


$4.00 


SHERMAN 


HOYT’S 


MEMOIRS 


$6.00 


THE SAILING 


SHIP 


A Study in Beauty 
By Stanley Rogers 


$5.00 


YACHTING IN 


NORTH 


AMERICA 


Edited by 


E. V. Connett 


$15.00 


SINGLE 


HANDED 
PASSAGE 
By Edward C, Allcard 


$3.00 





BOOKS for the YACHTSMAN 


“The book will be relished by sailors 
who have never held a camera and by 
photographers who have yet to learn 
the joys of sailing. . . . ‘Yachtsman’s 
Camera’ should appear early and 
often on everybody’s Christmas list.” 
—Alfred F. Loomis. 


As Robert N. Bavier, Jr., says, If 
you don’t [take your racing seri- 
cusly] you might be discouraged by 
the amount of hard work and hard 
thought which Ted Wells recommends 
for success .. . a most valuable book 
for any serious small boat sailor.” 


This book is not only the personal 
story of a most unusual man—the 
story of yachts of all types and sizes 
— it is a history of yachting through 
the past sixty odd years, the story of 
competition for the America’s Cup, 
the story of ocean racing and other 
memorable yachting events seen 
through the eyes of one of America’s 
most widely known and loved yachts- 
men. 


As the sub-title states, this book is “A 
Study in Beauty.” It is a noted ma- 
rine artist’s approach to ships and 
the history. of ships. The book is 
814” x 11” in size, printed on excel- 
lent paper, is bound with buckram 
on bevelled boards and is gold 
stamped. A splendid gift for yachts- 
men, model builders and all nautical 


- enthusiasts, it is illustrated with eight 


full-color plates and twenty pages of 
black and white drawings by the 
author. 


“The most complete guide to sailing 
routes, waters and harbors ever done 

. . and is especially fine on the mid- 
west,” says the Chicago Tribune of 
this 736 page book. Nine authorities 
have covered yachting on the Atlan- 
tic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts, on the 
Great Lakes, the vast inland river sys- 
tems, canals and lakes. 


The author has recorded, with skill 
and humor, his experiences, thoughts 
and life on his 6,000-mile, 80-day 
solo crossing of the Atlantic from 
England to New York in the 34-foot, 
40-year-old yawl Temptress.” 


Have you read KON-TIKI by Thor Heyerdahl?— 


$4.00 


Whenever you think of nautical books, think of 
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205 East 42nd Street 


® New York 17, New York 
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The 40” Double Cabin Flying Bridge is Matthews most luxurious model 


You I! always he proud 
Close-up of Flying Bridge and Folding Canopy [ 0 Own a Ma T T he WS 


Nn OTHER CRUISER gives you that 
pride of ownership felt by all 
Matthews owners. No other cruiser has 








so many “plus” values throughout. For 
61 years Matthews Cruisers have been 
built “for keeps” by a crew of master 
builders. They carry the highest price 
in the used market—the real yardstick 
of value. 


You can join that select circle of 


owners also if your next cruiser carries 
the “Matthews” nameplate. 


Write today for free catalog and 


price list on any model shown. 








THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


PORT CLINTON 2, CHIO 
DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST 
In Florida — Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 




















The 32” Playboat— “Wherever you cruise...you'll find a Matthews’ 
a smaller version of the famous “40” 
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“TO ADVANCE THE CAUSE OF YACHTING” 


I N 1925 the North American Yacht Racing Union, large- 

ly through the efforts of Clifford D. Mallory, its first 
president, came into being with the avowed intention of 
advancing the interests of yachtsmen in this country (par- 
ticularly through unification of racing and measurement 
rules) and to bring about a closer relationship between this 
country and Europe. The 25th annual meeting and dinner 
of the N.A.Y.R.U. on Jan. 12, besides proving the durability 
of the Union, affords a fitting occasion to commemorate its 
past achievements and to note its future course. 

Shortly after its formation, the N.A.Y.R.U. stimulated 
international competition by adopting the International Rule 
of Measurement in place of the Universal Rule, previously 
standard in this country. It was also instrumental in improv- 
ing that rule. In 1929 the N.A.Y.R.U. played a dominant 
role in drafting a code of racing rules which became stand- 
ard throughout the yachting world. 

In recent years, a special rules committee of the Union 
drafted new racing rules which are now official in this 
country and which have made it possible for all sections of 
the country to race under the same rules. The Union’s 
appeals committee by serving as a supreme court on the 
racing rules (handing down 39 decisions,in 25 years) has 
aided yachtsmen in interpreting the rules and has made 
them binding. 

The Union has furthered the cause of junior yachting by 
conducting annually the National Junior Championship for 
the Sears Cup and has struck a blow for the fair sex by 
holding each year the National Women’s Championship for 
the Adams Cup. 

Today the N.A.Y.R.U. boasts a membership of 21 asso- 
ciations, composed of 533 constituent clubs; 217 member 
clubs and 1481 individual members, but, particularly as 
regards individual members, it deserves even greater sup- 
port. Future plans include efforts to attain world-wide uni- 
fication of the racing rules (without giving up what we 
consider an improved version) and closer affiliation with 
the L.Y.R.U. Under consideration is a proposal to conduct a 
National Sailing Championship open to all ages. 

The N.A.Y.R.U., now headed by Henry S. Morgan, enters 
its second quarter century with a proud record of having 
advanced the cause of yachting. 
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By SPUN YARN 


Freddy Pearson’s “Fractured French” I note that the 

sprightly $1.50 book has sold well over 50,000 copies. 
This proves the drawing power of this medium as nothing 
else has ever done and encourages me to mention “Sherman 
Hoyt’s Memoirs,” which is without doubt the most enter- 
taining autobiography of a yachtsman that has ever been 
written. Here and there you probably have heard a few of 
Sherman’s salty anecdotes, but in the book you'll find nearly 
all of them and will be able to enjoy them without inter- 
ruption by characters who barge up and clamor for the 
raconteur’s personal attention. . . . Speaking of barging, I 
am interested to read in the “Memoirs” that Sherman finds 
it as prevalent under the New Rules as it was under the old, 
and with less regard to consequences. Perhaps a closer 
attention to the ideals of sportsmanship would help where 
rules have failed. 


Gr: MY recent log-rolling expedition in favor of 


I've heard gifted after-dinner speakers say from time to 
time that the world would be a better place if its rulers were 
sailors. (Hear, hear!) Disregarding the fact that Hitler 
owned a palatial yacht and the further circumstance that 
Roosevelt was an honorary member of the Cruising Club of 
America, a sailorizing attempt might be made with Uncle 
Joe and Mao. Anybody got a raft in the Pacific that isn’t 
being used for any other drifting purposes? 


This time the Coast Guard didn’t show up and a couple 
of prospective circumnavigators who started in an unsea- 
worthy boat failed to return. She was the Four Winds, a 
50-footer bought from the Navy last spring and rigged as a 
ketch. According to a news story in the “Baltimore Sun” the 
purchasers, merchant seamen named Henry Benz and Paul 
Luce, disposed of the boat’s lead keel as an economy move— 
but whether they substituted iron, concrete or nothing the 
story does not tell. Anyway, the Four Winds was photo- 
graphed with Benz and Luce aboard before departure from 
Baltimore early in November, and two weeks later a steamer 
radioed to the Coast Guard that wreckage of a boat almost 
submerged had been sighted. A registration number was 
made out and from this the Coast Guard determined that 
the wreck had been the Four Winds. There was no sign or 
trace of the men who had attempted to beard Neptune. 


So it seems all the more remarkable to me that Major Ben 
Carlin and his wife, driving their sea-going jalopy Half Safe 


across the trackless wastes, have now made the Madeira 
Islands from the Azores. According to a UP dispatch dated 
December 13 they ran out of gas along the way. But a pass- 
ing vessel refueled them just like that and on they went. I 
certainly have been obliged to revise my ideas about the 
practicability of this particular voyage. Now I’m willing to 
bet a dollar that in their passage of the Pacific they'll inter- 
cept that drifting raft and bring Joe and Mao back to us 
safe and sound. (Just when they were beginning to learn the 
rudiments of sailoring. ) 


The Lee Rail Vikings, never long out of the public eye, 
were surprised last summer in Capri aboard a motor yacht 
flying the American flag. An American magazine writer 
named Gordon Gaskill and his wife sailed into that port in 
their sloop Huntress and had the following experiences: 
They were almost immediately asked aboard for a drink by 
an Italian marquis and were entertained on another yacht 
by an Egyptian prince. Then they asked some officers from 
a British frigate to the Huntress for a snifter and in return 
were invited aboard for dinner in the wardroom. Trying to 
scrape up an acquaintance with his fellow Americans Gas- 
kill walked down the quay where their yacht was moored 
and asked if he could have a look at their chart. They 
replied that there was one on board but that they didn't 
know exactly where. Gaskill felt that he had been unneces- 
sarily rebuffed but the fact of the matter is that the Vikings 
were in executive session and didn’t want to be disturbed. 
They were working on a new anti-barging rule. 


There is a new magazine called “Ships & Sailing” and 
since it is in no sense a competitor of Yacutinc I see no 
harm in recommending it. It is published in Milwaukee by 
the Kalmbach Publishing Company, and if you’re a “Trains 
Magazine” or “Model Railroader” addict you'll admit that 
the new venture from the same publishers has terrific sales 
possibilities. But that isn’t what I started to say. Joe O’Hearn, 
who is “Ships & Sailing’s” advisory editor, showed me a 
pilot copy—Volume One, Number Zero—and in glancing 
through it my eye happened to light on a couple of sentences 
in an article on the Chesapeake’s Eastern Shore night boats. 
Said sentences ran: “Luckily, tides do not bother berthed 
vessels much in Chesapeake Bay. At Baltimore, the spring 
range is a bare twelve inches and at neaps only a foot... .” 
Joe saw a gleam in my eye, looked over my shoulder at 
what I was reading and blurted, “Say, you wouldn't be 

(Continued on page 84) 
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CATALOG FREE! 


Write today for full- 
color catalog of com- 
plete Evinrude line 
for 1951, 


TOO GOOD TO MISS!... the keen new thrills 
these great Evinrudes bring to fishing fun! The thrill of speed to make long 
runs in a fraction of the time! (With Big Twin, up to 30 miles an hour on 
comfortable fishing boats). The matchless convenience of Gearshift and 
Duo-Clutch! New handling ease... and, with Big Twin’s and Fastwin’s 
Cruis-a-Day Tank, carefree hours of running without re-fueling ! 


All this and trolling, too! Yes...even Big Twin, with its eager 25 horse- 
power, throttles down to a slow and steady gait that wins the most finicky 


fisherman! Dollar-wise, compare them against the field—for power, per- 


formance, features or fun—and you'll want to get your order in! See your 
Evinrude Dealer—look for his name in the yellow pages of your phone 
directory under “Outboard Motors.” Catalog Free—write for it today! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 
4633 North 27th Street 
MILWAUKEE 16, WISCONSIN 

; In Canada: 
Evinrude Motors, Peterborough, Ont. 
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FLORIDA 


Exploring the Famous Yet Little Traveled Ocklawaha River 


By FRANK G. SLAUGHTER, M.D. 


E HAD COME down Florida’s St. 
Johns River from DeLeon Springs, to 
Welaka, famous sport fishing center, 
one fine September morning for a trip 
up the little-known Ocklawaha River, 
ithe “Dark Winding Water” of the In- 
dians, and subject of some of poet Sidney Lanier’s lyric de- 
scriptions. Dr. Ted Hahn, DeLand internist, Lou Fockele, 
ex-submarine officer and now a DeLand newspaperman, Art 
Leavitt, insurance specialist, and myself, doctor turned nov- 
elist, made up the crew of Elnaitch, round-bottomed, dou- 
ble-ended, Lawley-built, powered with a 45-horse engine. 
She draws three feet. Averaging 12 miles per hour, our speed 
up the Ocklawaha would be cut to around seven by the 
current, and we planned to make three days of the 100-odd 
miles to the source of the river in the lakes around Eustis, 
Leesburg, and Mount Dora, with a stop at Florida’s famous 
Silver Springs. Art Mitchell's Mahjo was to accompany us. 

Charts of the Ocklawaha were obtained from the U.S. 
Engineers, 575 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville, for $1.50 the 
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The largest of the lakes which can be entered from the Ocklawaha, Lake Harris is also the loveliest 
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set of three. It is entered from the Inland Waterway, cruis- 
ing up the St. Johns on Charts 577, and using 685-688 for 
the Ocklawaha. For most of the year, the Ocklawaha is 
navigable to Leesburg for boats drawing up to five feet and 
three is safe except in very dry seasons. 

At 0732 on a bright Monday morning, Elnaitch entered 
the Ocklawaha. Hyacinths lay across the mouth, but we 
ploughed through and found ourselves in a narrow, swift 
running stream that parted the dense vegetation of the 
cypress swamps. There’s a trick to steering on the Ockla- 
waha. I know of at least two boats that negotiated a few 
of some thousand turns, became discouraged, and turned 
back. The river is deep right up to its banks on either side, 
and where an occasional sandbar does jut out on the point 
of a turn it is easy to see. With the swift current, there is 
usually a line of foam streaks marking the main flow. Stay 
on the inside of the center current stream, turn sharp and 
hug the bank and let the boat swing around. Ninety-nine 
times out of a 100 she will make it with room to spare. But 
if you swing to the middle of the stream and then turn, the 
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Horace Heley 

“Elnaitch,’’ round-bottomed, double-ended, Law- 

ley-built, and powered with a 45-horsepower en- 

gine. The Ocklawaha (right), a narrow, swift run- 

ning stream that parts the dense vegetation of the 
cypress swamps 


current catches the stern and shoves it into 
the bushes. Above all, don’t lose speed on 
the turns; set the throttle to a steady speed 
and then leave it there. If you do hit the bar 
on the inside of an occasional turn, it’s large- 
ly mud and you'll slide off with no harm. 

Every now and then creeks enter from the 
swamp which forms the banks in the lower river. Often 
there aren't any banks and it is hard to tell the river from 
the creek. A few miles upriver we charged up a creek, 
snagging a fisherman’s trotline and breaking the jackstaff. 
Often we found ingenious rustic markers made of sticks 
pointing to the main river. At Silver Springs we were told 
that so many boats were making the trip now that they were 
planning to mark the river with the familiar “See Silver 
Springs’ signs. 

The leaves of some of the trees on the bank were already 
beginning to turn red, complementing the green hyacinths. 
As far as eye could see there was the swamp, with dark 
water flowing through the trees, and giant cypress stumps 
surrounded by the inevitable cluster of knees. We passed 
another creek and a small island and entered one of the few 
long, straight stretches of the river. Usually there are turns, 
sometimes S-ones, every hundred yards or so. Mahjo, fol- 
lowing us, often looked as if she were traveling through 
the woods. 

In the late 1800s, when the Ocklawaha was the favorite 
water excursion route to Silver Springs, 60- and 80-foot 
sternwheelers puffed around these turns. It is hard to see 
how they managed it, for often we were barely able to get 
our 35 feet around without going into the bushes. 

Nearing Davenport, the first landing upstream from the 
St. Johns, we could distinguish bay and gum trees, with 
maples, and an occasional palm, all interlaced with the 
tangled wild grape. For almost 100 miles the river forms the 
boundary of the Ocala National Forest. Elevations of 50 
and 100 feet are shown inland from the river but only occa- 
sionally does one get a glimpse of higher land. For the most 
part we sailed through a vast swamp, with the river current 
a narrow hiatus between the trees which frequently extend 
their branches completely across overhead, making a cool, 
leafy tunnel. Hyacinths became less frequent as we ascended 
and soon disappeared altogether, except when clumps floated 
down from i: lakes far ahead. Now, however, there were 
many water lilies and a peculiar lettucelike plant growing 
on the surface. 

At 0845 we passed Davenport, with a high point on the 
port bank of about 20 feet, a small dock, and a shelter with 
a tin roof. Most of these landings are only points where 
fishermen and duck hunters can embark on the river. Some 
do not even have the rutted sand roads that are the only 
arteries in this region. Here there were hairpin turns when 
the branches of overhanging trees brushed the cabin roof. 
Occasionally a large blue heron flapped across, and turtles 
slid from logs into the dark water. “Poor Man’s Labor” 
appeared with a small dock and cottage on a rise; how it 
got its name, no one seems to know. At 0926 Riverside 
appeared to port, with a small fishing shack and our first 
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Forrest Wood 


sign of the refinements of civilization, a privy on stilts at the 
water's edge. 

Above Riverside the river widened and straightened out 
for perhaps a mile but we were soon in the turns again. On 
a particularly sharp turn, Elnaitch snapped a link in her 
rudder chain and charged for the swamp. Ted got her into 
reverse, but not before three-quarters of her length was in 
the woods. Fortunately, we didn’t hit a large tree and there 
were no projecting stumps. Art and I held her in the bushes 
while Ted and Lou worked on the broken chain, and 30 
minutes later we were moving upstream again. 

Past a straight portion of the river at Dutchman’s Reach 
we made Cedar Landing and our first Ocklawaha ferry. 
There are no bridges for 35 miles, and these barge ferries, 
poled across or sometimes worked across by means of odd 
looking sidewheels, afford passage to the few travelers 
through this wilderness. We were in the heart of the “Year- 
ling Country” now, a paradise for hunters and fishermen, 
whose activities are governed by the rules of the National 
Forest authorities. This is the territory over which much of 
the Seminole Wars were fought in the first half of the last 
wns During the Civil War, St. Johns river sternwheelers 
ascended to this landing with supplies for Confederate 
troops. 

At noon we were at Orange Landing. Orange Creek enters 
here, a fairly large stream. Once clear, it afforded small boat 
passage into Orange Lake and Lake Lochloosa, which com- 
municate through the Cross Creek of Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings’ best seller fame. Outboards still sometimes make 
this trip, with the reward of the giant bass which inhabit 
Orange Lake, and to see its famous “floating islands.” 
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At 1307 we reached Paine’s Landing where the first 
treaty with the Seminoles was signed about 1833, to be 
broken by Osceola, their famed leader, in 1835. In 30 miles 
we had met only one boat, a skiff with an outboard headed 
down stream. We did not meet a single cruiser in the entire 
run to-the lakes. Boats coming down river have the right 
of way, and should you meet one, pull well over against 
the bank. 

At Iola, the Ocklawaha sternwheelers loaded wood for 
their fireboxes. Along here the ridge that forms the left bank 
of the river may be seen through the trees. At 1420 Ted 
blew for our first bridge, Eureka, where the state road to 
Lake Kerr and Salt Spring crosses. Our course now was 
generally south, with the serpentine bends turning us 
through all points of the compass. 

A dozen or so blasts on the horn brought the bridge 
tender hurrying to “walk it around,” and we moved through 
the rusted span. These bridges along the Ocklawaha are 
opened only occasionally so that it was usually necessary to 
blow for awhile to get the bridge tender or his wife in from 
their chores. Signs along the banks, well before many ofthe 
bridges,warn the boatman to blow and frequently, we came 
around a bend to find a bridge practically over the bows. 

Ahead was a straight stretch of water, one of the longest 
on the river, called the Straits of Darden Kennels. The 
river here is only about 25 feet wide, and the trees arch to 
form a green, cool tunnel. At 1700 we swept around a bend 
to find a small grassy knoll rising on the port bank. This was 





The small bridge that spans the canal at the headquarters of 
Ocklawaha Farms 


Osceola’s Last Battlefield, our stopping place for the night. 
Tied against the steeply rising bank with lines around some 
trees, we were as snug as could be. This is one of the 
loveliest spots along the river, a grassy knoll with real pines 
growing on it, something one never sees in the flooded areas. 

There were plenty of pine knots for a brisk fire and soon 
we had huge steaks broiling on sticks over the coals. The 
crew of Mahjo joined us and afterward we sat on the shore 
and watched the dying flames until the night bugs drove us 
to cover. It was refreshingly cool here and the ores bank 
forms a natural diving platform. Dishes were washed by 
standing waist deep in the stream and scrubbing them wit 
a brush. At first glance the black water is repelling, it is 
colored by tannic acid from the trees—the same thing that 
colors your tea—and the sunken vegetation. Floridians drink 
these dark waters all of their lives and are none the worse 
for it. 

A plunge in the cool stream was a good eye opener and a 
hearty breakfast filled us with the wanderlust again. The 
character of the land changed and the bank on the left, 
the National Forest side, was generally high and grassy or 
thickly wooded. We met a ’gator swimming along with as 
his eyes showing. At 0830 Conner’s Landing appeared. 
There are shops here and a ferry and, just beyond, a tall 
houseboat moored along shore. At 0845 Grahamville and, 
for the first time, an orange grove, cows, and people fishing 
on the banks. We were getting back to civilization. The 
rolling elevation of the left bank was repeated on the right 
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and more orange trees and an occasional house appeared. 
Colby Landing bridge showed us a line of impatient tourists 
waiting on the highway. 

Just beyond the bridge a bright blue color appeared 
before us, separated from the black water we had been 
traveling as sharply as if drawn with an artist’s brush. It was 
Silver Springs Run, the outlet for Silver Springs. We came 
up the Run in the afternoon and tied up to the concrete 
wall surrounding the main boil of the springs. We were 
fairly breathless at the sunlit beauty of this swift stream 
which is often called Silver River, pouring a half-billion 
gallons of water a day into the Ocklawaha about six miles 
to the east. Clear as crystal, delightfully cool, it winds 
through a virgin jungle in which one sees ‘gators, and trans- 
planted monkeys chattering in the trees. We yearned to cast 
a lure to the fish which disported alongside with the noncha- 
lance of complete protection, but this is verboten, as are the 
turtles which don’t even bother to slide from their logs as 
your boat passes. 

' The Engineers throw in a small chart of Silver Springs 
Run with the Ocklawaha charts, but it isn’t needed. The 
bottom is visible everywhere, the river a deep cleft in the 
peculiar rock formation from which the springs pour all 
along its length. Depths of 15, 20, even 45 feet are recorded 
all along here, but the bottom seems just beneath the sur- 
face. Occasionally an old landing can be seen, with a rotted 
and broken pier, and several of the grass covered savannahs 
mentioned by Sidney Lanier in his lyric description of this 
region are still visible. Paradise Landing is a smooth, green- 
carpeted spot on the port side going upstream, with a small 
creek setting in where a boat can be tied up, with a private 
lawn just over the rail. 

While it is permissible to tie up in Silver Springs itself, 
and convenient for taking on gasoline, water, ice, etc., lines 
cannot be run across the walks around the springs. It is 
generally more convenient to take on supplies and drop 
slightly downsteam to a less frequented spot. We took an 
anchor out from the bow and pulled the stern in to the 
steps for the night and were most comfortable. 

Mahjo had contrived to poke a hole in her planking just 
at the waterline on the way up, when she went into the 
bushes on one of the Ocklawaha turns. In the afternoon we 
careened her in the cool waters of the springs, by the simple 
expedient of having everybody available hang onto the 
other side until the waterline was cleared. Ted went over- 
side, and having already qualified as doctor, skipper and 
commodore, added the title of shipwright by nailing a cop- 
per patch over the hole. Then to make his fame complete, 
that night he concocted a Mulligan that was out of this 
world, some of the more exotic ingredients being salt water 
from a jar of olives, bourbon whisky, Worcesterchire sauce, 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Cypress swamps such as this are typical of the Ocklawaha 
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“The ducks!’’ he shouted 
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T WAS logical and right that when the Army rescue 
boat QS 14 put out to sea from Newcastle, Australia, 
in early December, 1944, she should carry with her in 
the tub of the after .50 calibre gun two ducks. They 
were blackish-white ducks of medium stature, highly 
vocal in their complaints about their new metallic 
home; but evincing some interest in the empty shell 

cases that littered the bottom of their tub. 

The ducks were the gift of an enterprising bo’sun named 
Dake who had foreseen the coming of Christmas and had 
prepared for it with a welcome change from corned beef. 
Prior to that, the ducks had belonged to an Australian resi- 
dent of Newcastle who had been foolhardy enough to let 
them stray by themselves through the streets of the town at 
sundown. Their change in ownership came about rapidly 
one evening with the approach of Bo’sun Dake, a burlap 
bag in his hand and his heart full of peace. It was later 
reported by able Seaman Crook, who was accompanying the 
bo’sun on his liberty from the ship, that in one instant the 
ducks were waddling along contentedly, quacking softly to 
themselves, and in the next, they had disappeared into the 
bag. 

"Bloody expert,” was Crook’s comment. 

Also expert was the decision of the Yank skipper that 
the ducks should remain under the protective covering of the 
canvas which was secured around the after gun during the 
time that the ship remained in the harbor. For while the 
crime had been committed by one Aussie against another, 
the QOS 14 was manifestly an American ship flying the Amer- 
ican colors. Her complement of four American officers and 
nine Australian crew members did not render her immune 
to charges of action prejudicial to an ally. 

According to a custom of the sea, the cook was assigned 
the job of feeding the ducks and getting them in condition 
for their final effort on Christmas Day. And under his watch- 
ful eye the ducks prospered on a strong diet of Spam, 
corned beef and lamb’s tongue. This was a never ending 
source of wonder and comfort to him. “Anyway,” he told 
the skipper one day after a heated session with the crew 
about the lack of variety in the chow, “them bloody ducks 
will eat the stuff.” And they did, too. 












—— 


THE BATTLE. OF 
TOWNSVILLE HARBOR 


An Epic Not Found in the History Books 


By PHILBROOK PAINE 


By the time that the QS 14 tied up at a dock in Towns- 
ville harbor on December 24, 1944, they had gained con- 
siderable weight and any poultryman could have told i 
that their condition was good. Only one prophetic incident 
had marred the run up the coast from Newcastle .and that 
had come about as a result of the gunner’s natural disincli- 
nation to operate the twin-fifties with his feet all tangled up 
in ducks. True, the plane had turned out to be an American 
C-47 winging its way down the coast to Brisbane from 
Finchhaven, but the net result had been the same. The 
ducks had been removed with remarkable speed from the 
gun tub to the deck, and in the ensuing confusion, one of 
them had been bold enough to try his luck on the sea. 
Aloft and unaware of the consternation that they had caused 
below, the men in the C-47 saw the slim, green vessel sud- 
denly execute a series of intricate maneuvers which included 
sharp turns to starboard and port, breathtaking stops, and 
eventually an attack on whatever-it-was from the full-astern 
position. On board, the occasion was marked by great 
shouts, indignant but powerful roars from the two Packard 
engines, and a mighty rolling of the sea. The coup de grace 
was eventually administered by a landing net which when 
hurled from the stern by four men so stunned the duck that 
it immediately lost interest in its new-found freedom. The 
bo’sun, having something of a proprietary interest in the 
bird, hauled it back aboard and revived it on a mixture of 
Worcestershire sauce and condensed milk. And while the 
incident had no lasting effect on the duck, the gunner spent 
the next two days defending his unhappy position before a 
wrathful crew. Outside of that, however, it was only im- 
portant in that it foretold of things to come. 

As I say, the QS 14 made Townsville harbor at noon of 
the 24th. In those days, the little seaport town was a regular 
stop on the Australia to New Guinea run for all Army 
Transport ships, as well as a base for small Australian Navy 
units. Its small inner harbor had just enough facilities to 
take care of perhaps a dozen vessels the size of the QS 14, 
along with the usual harbor craft, but its outer harbor was 
capable of tying up several Liberty ships. The town itself 
was bleak and unhappy and hot, inhabited almost. entirely 
by the military, and offering little to the men of the QS 14. 
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Even its Australian counterparts to American WACs were 
discovered to be unnecessarily prejudiced against men of 
the sea. . 

Having made this discovery, the men of the QS 14 re- 
turned to their ship to contemplate a quiet Christmas Eve 
in port. 

It was exactly six minutes past three on the same after- 
noon that an even more important discovery was made. No 
one knew for sure who had asked the tall sergeant and the 
little corporal from Ordnance to come aboard to check over 
the guns that day—the chief engineer was suspect—but re- 
gardless of where the blame lay, that was the moment that 
the sergeant lifted the canvas from the after twin-fifty and fell 
back on the deck with an oath of surprise and indignation. 
It was also an occasion for simultaneous cries from seven 
anguished men who witnessed the ascent of the four franti- 
cally beating wings and heard the desperate quacks of the 
freedom-seeking ducks. The skipper who had been idly 
watching the operation from the bridge let his jaw dro 
open in consternation for a moment before gathering himse 
together for action. <g as the ducks cleared the top strand 
of the port rail he let out an unnecessary cry of warning. 
“The ducks!” he shouted. 

Up to that moment, the war record of the QS 14 had not 
been outstanding. Its one rescue had come as a result of a 
fortuitous crash landing of a C-47 not 30 yards ahead on the 
course which the ship was traveling. But as one unduly 
prejudiced airman had remarked, if you wanted the Army 
Transport to rescue you, you had to splash down so near 
‘em that they had to change course to get around you. Of 
course, the QS 14 had made a couple of runs to Hollandia 
with vital nails and even more vital liquid goods marked 
“Engine Parts,” but on the whole her record had not been 
inspiring. On the other hand, luck had played a not incon- 
siderable part in her inauspicious past. Planes simply stayed 
in the air when she was around. The point was, and one 
obviously overlooked by the ducks, the QS 14 was schooled 
in the work of rescuing things that flew or fell into the sea. 

The reaction of the crew was instantaneous. Having re- 
ceived their cue from the skipper’s first cry of dismay and 
having judged it correctly, the crew straightaway took the 
necessary steps. Even as the ducks were crashing clumsily 
into the water some 20 feet off the port quarter, the bo’sun 
was stripping the lifeboats of their covers. Eager hands 
seized the falls; and in something under two minutes the 
first boat floated free of the ship. It was commanded by 
Bo’sun Dake, and was crewed by Seaman Crook, the cook, 
the first assistant engineer and Sparks. None of them was 
armed. This later proved to be important. 

The second boat under the command of the mate hit the 
water some six minutes after the original call to action. 
This, too, was something of a record; marred only by the 
fact that it landed upside down. In boat No. 2, or under it, 
were the mate, two able seamen named Viccars and Brody, 
and Tink the messman. But despite this preliminary setback, 
an occupant of No. 2 was destined to play a sterling role 
later in the afternoon. The skipper, the chief engineer, the 
oiler, and a seaman named Irish elected to remain with ‘their 
ship. Ordnance proceeded to inspect the guns. . 

For what happened next, the blame could be laid square- 
ly on the shoulders of some boat designer back in the States 
who had figured incorrectly that you could take a Glouces- 
ter dory and shrink its proportions down to 18 feet. Even 
the ducks which were now happily swimming toward the 
far shore could see the fallacy. As boat number one rolled 
and zigzagged toward them, its oars crabbing at every other 
stroke, the ducks simply increased their pace slightly and 
changed direction. Number one staggered by them a good 
10 feet off and attempted an outrageous turn. Oars bumped 
heads. A brief but lively discussion followed between the 
cook and the first assistant. The bo’sun dropped his steering 
oar into the water. 

Back on the ship, the skipper was taking cognizance of 
the fact that his warriors were handicapped by a lack of 
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mechanization. He called the AB over to him. “Break out 
the Evinrude, Irish,” he said, “and put it on the skiff.” The 
skiff had cost the skipper eleven pounds in Sydney and was 
made of plywood. The gravity of the moment was brought 
home conclusively to Irish because the aris By was very 
proud of his little boat and seldom let anybody else use it. 
While the seaman crawled down into the lazarette to fetch 
the motor, the skipper and the chief engineer lowered the 
skiff over the stern. The motor was quickly attached and 
Irish pushed jauntily off into the stream. Advice was hurled 
at him from the after deck of the QS 14, but it was several 
minutes before he was able to paddle back to the ship 
with a floor board and get some gas. 

By this time, No. 2 boat had been righted and was floun- 
dering down the harbor retrieving its floating gear. As yet 
only one oar-powered boat had been brought to bear on the 
ducks; and its striking power, moreover, was seriously lim- 
ited by the discussion that went on constantly between the 
cook and first assistant a each other's ability to 
row. Strong American words as well as a repetitious howling 
of the word “bloody” flowed from its direction. But- despite 
its ineffectiveness, No. 1 did serve as a sort of intelligence in 
that it was following the ducks’ progress across the harbor. 
It would serve until larger forces could be brought to bear. 

Even now, the skipper was still thinking in terms of a five 
or six horsepower outboard engine and a couple of badly 
manned lifeboats. With the ducks still in sight and under 
the chaperonage of the bo’sun’s boat, no further expenditure 
of materiel seemed to be justified. This line of thought was 
to be abruptly readjusted a few moments later. 

With the Evinrude’s tank full of 100 octane gasoline, 
Irish again propelled himself out into the harbor with his 
hands and lay on with the starting rope. Such midsummer 
Stateside speech as “Choke it! Spin it! Close the needle 
valve!” followed him from the ship. But in a moment, it 
became evident that he knew what he was doing. The only 
thing that he had failed to foresee when the Evinrude came 
to life with a great gush of smoke and power was that he 
was headed directly toward the dock. The motor was a 
good one and the little boat was light. Her lines were worth 
the eleven pounds that the skipper had paid for them, all 
right, and she covered two-thirds of the distance in a 
remarkably short time. Irish discovered his error when he 





One instant the ducks were waddling along contentedly, and the 
next, they had disappeared into the bag 
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was still 10 feet off. In the parlance of the sea, he gave her 
hard left rudder. At the time he had no way of knowing that 
the kid in Sydney who had built her had been running 
short of nails when he had got around to fastening in the 
transom. What was patently evident to Irish and to those 
on board was that at one moment he had been holding onto 
an outboard motor and in the next he wasn’t. The skiff, 
lacking only her stern, floated awash only a few feet away 
from the spot in the water where Irish was skeptically -re- 
garding the after deck of the QS14. Noting that the skipper 
had neither fainted nor was tearing his hair, he secured the 
painter of the wreck and towed it back to the ship. 
There was little doubt but that the skipper had suffered 
an agonizing blow, and at a less crucial time would have 
shown it spectacularly, but now his mind was on more 
important things. Number two boat had finally taken in its 
gear and joined the chase which by now was moving off to 
the far side of the harbor. 
Whereas for a moment, 
the odds had been more or 
less even with the introduc- 
tion of the Evinrude into the 
contest, these had changed 
rapidly in the past five min- 
utes. It was becoming clear 
to the skipper that lack of 
mechanization was costing 
him the battle. This thought 
was crystallized a few mo- 
ments later when the port- 
able blinker gun which No. 1 
boat carried suddenly turned 
on the ship in a frenzy. The 
skipper dashed for the big 
clacker on the bridge and 
acknowledged the message 
as it came. It was short but 


full of meaning to those who 


follow the sea. “Mayday 
Mayday,” it implored; the in- 
ternational code call for “I 
require assistance.” By the 
technical excellence of ‘the 
sending, he was able to iden- 
tify Sparks as the signalman. 
The second message con- 
firmed the mate in No. 2 as the originator. “Yum yum,” it 
said. This last, while not yet internationally codified has an 
almost universal meaning of something good to eat. As used 
in Townsville harbor that hot afternoon, it could have been 
interpreted as something more than that. The skipper took 
it to mean, “If you want those ducks for tomorrow's dinner, 
youd better get to hell over here!” 

It was then that the skipper made the decision which 
automatically took the chase out of the amateur class and 
put it on a plane somewhat higher. No longer was it to be a 
battle between man and bird . . . the age-old struggle of 
man against his environment with nothing but his bare 
hands. As the skipper called down to the deck the four 
words, “Warm ‘um up, chief,” the ducks were suddenly 
confronted with the terrifying opposition of 2400 horse 
power. This was soon to be raised to 4800 and eventually 
to nearly 7000 and would include almost the entire known 
maritime strength of two great allied countries in Townsville 
harbor. For already evincing a healthy interest in the chase 
were a sister ship, the OS 15, and two Australian Fairmiles, 
the MTL 21 and the MTL 46. 

The chief and the oiler hurried below, and Irish threw off 
the lines. As the joyful sound of the mighty Packards car- 
ried acrass the bay to the embattled boats, the mate marked 
the moment by shooting a flare into the sky. On board, the 
sergeant from Ordnance regarded the corporal from Ord- 
nance sternly and tried to beat a retreat to the dock but was 
stopped by a widening strip of water. 


At one moment he had been holding onto 
an outboard motor and the next he wasn’t 


YACHTING 


Because the harbor was no wider than half a mile, the 
QS 14 had not reached her top speed of 26 knots when she 
sliced between the shore and the ducks. But there was no 
gainsaying it; the ducks were impressed. They scuttled and 
flopped, all quacking toward the center of the harbor. The 
mate tried out the Very pistol on them and missed. The 
skipper brought the ship around in a wide circle and drove 
at the birds from the other side. This was a mistake. It 
scared the ducks in toward shore again, and only the ship’s 
superior speed prevented them from gaining the beach. He 
was forced to patrol the area until the birds had gone out to 
safer waters. The boats again took up the pursuit. 

Till now, the chase had been unorganized and spontane- 
ous. Slowly, with his controls set at half ahead, the skipper 
evolved a plan. In the middle of the harbor there was a tiny 
island that was all but submerged at high tide. It was cov- 
ered with scrub growth of a marine variety and tall grass. 
If he could get the ducks onto this island, he would send his 
beaters ashore and run the 
birds to earth. It was a re- 
flection on the rescue work of 
the QS 14, but the ability to 
change one’s plans in the 
middle of battle was also a 
thing to be considered. He 
blinked his program to the 
boats. The cook and the first 
assistant engineer in No. 1 
knocked off their argument 
long enough to cheer. The 
mate let fly with a flare which 
grazed the heads of those in 
No. 1 boat. The  bo’sun 
called for an explanation. 

On the other side of the 
harbor, events were likewise 
shaping up. The might of the 
United States Army -Trans- 
port Service being displayed 
against the ducks rose from 
2400 horse power to 4800 as 
the QS 15 kicked her Pack- 
ards over and slipped away 
from the dock. Unaware of 
the plan, she bore down on 
the ducks at great speed and 
succeeded in scattering them in two unrelated directions. 
She was promptly informed of the overall strategy and rue- 
fully went on to round up one of the ducks. The QS 14 
went after the other. Because it was concentrated work to 
drive a duck with a ship 100 feet long, neither the 14 or the 
15 saw the two Fairmiles come around the end of the 
island. Eight motors went into full-astern. Like allies always, 
recriminations were loud and vocal, but each was glad the 
other was there. Sixty-five men from two great nations and 
a million dollars worth of materiel were now involved in 
the action. Totalitarian countries would never understand 
the lengths to which free people would go to preserve a 
tradition as wonderful as Christmas. 

The Fairmiles took up their stations on either side of the 
island, and the QS ships circled and wheeled behind the 
tiring ducks. As they made the beach, the skipper of the 14 
signalled the boats to close in for the kill. 

In fairness to Tink, the messboy, for what happened next, 
it should be recorded that the sun had dropped well down 
toward the horizon and already the hills and trees along the 
shore were throwing great shafts of shadows across the 
harbor. Visibility was decreasing by the minute. In the 
twilight, Tink found two birds on the far side of the island, 
and his 14-year-old voice rose accordingly. “The bloody 
things are over here,” he shrilled. He jumped up and down 
and waved his arms excitedly. The beaters from one and 
two headed for the noise. Bo’sun Dake arrived just in time 

‘Continued on page 83) 




















Looking forward on ‘’Kim‘s’’ uncluttered deck. 
Note the husky, well proportioned gallows frame. 




















Her galley (above). The handy ketch rig and 
Ratsey sails (right) send her along at a smart clip 
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Li poeta by Alberg and Brengel, of Boston, for E. S. Burke, Jr., of 
Southwest Harbor, Maine, Kim was launched by her builders, 
Palmer Scott & Co., of New Bedford, in the spring of 1950. Her plans, 
which appeared in January, 1950, Yacutinc, show a shoal, beamy hull. 
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L.o.a. 48'0” 
L.w.l. 360” 
Beam 14'0” 
Draft, 4'6” 
S. A. 905 ft. 
Aux., Gray 
4-162 


Her comfortable 
and roomy cockpit 
(right) showing all 
sheets leading with- 
in easy reach. 
Above (left) Iook- 
ing aft in ‘’Kim‘s” 
main cabin 





























THE LJUNGSTROM YACHT 


The twin sail on 
the 44-foot ‘‘El- 
ly’’ doubles its 
area to 960 sq. ft. 
down wind and 
accounts for the 
type’s nickname 
of “Twin Wing” 


(Since the middle Thirties, when American yachtsmen first 
heard of the Ljungstrém rig, there has been considerable conjec- 
ture on its advantages and disadvantages. Unless we are mis- 
taken, however, a true evaluation has been hampered by our 
limited knowledge of the rig. But after 16 years it is still in use 
in Sweden and in fact appears to be enjoying a slowly growing 
popularity. Equally interesting are Dr. Ljungstrém’s more recent 
experiments in hull design, culminating in a hull as unique in its 
way as the rig. Both are lucidly and objectively described by 
Sven A. Hansson who has had personal experience with them. 
Twin Wing 155 and Twin Wing 480, are now in the U.S.—Ep.) 


leisurely before a fair breeze on Sweden’s west coast 

in the summer of 1933 when suddenly she was hit 
from nowhere by a gust of wind, the forerunner of a heavy 
squall. One of the crew jumped forward to get down the 
parachute, but got entangled in it and fell overboard with 
the huge piece of canvas clutching him in its folds. 

Well, there is a happy ending to this story; the young 
man got fished up—more dead than alive—and the skipper 
his father, got some matter for thought. He was Dr. Fredrik 
Ljungstrém, a Swedish inventor and a confirmed sailor. 
Now, nearing sixty, his chief concern became to design a rig 
that could be adjusted to wind conditions without endanger- 
ing the life of the crew and as simple as possible. And so 
came to being, late in 1934, what is now known in Scandi- 
navia as “the Ljungstrém rig”; an unstayed mast, made 


T= 120 SQUARE meter cruiser Ebella was cruising 
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She Combines a Novel Hull and Rig 


By SVEN A. HANSSON 


rotatable by being supported in one ball bearing at the deck 
and another at the keel, and carrying a loose-footed sail 
which can be wrapped around the mast for reefing. This 
proved, however, not the only advantage of the rig. By 
turning the mast so that the groove is forward, the lee side 
of the sail, i.e., the important suction side, will offer to the 
wind a smooth unbroken surface. Thus are eliminated losses 
in ordinary rigs caused by eddies where the luff leaves the 
mast or by air overflowing between the luff of the sail and 
the mast; further, there is no wind resistance from stays, 
halyards and other rigging, the mainsail halyard being 
carried inside the hollow mast. This together with the favor- 
able winglike shape of the loose-footed sail is the reason why 
a yacht with a Ljungstrém sail is able to tack within 35° 
of the wind. 

The Ljungstrém rig carries a mainsail only with sufficient 
area for sailing to windward—but what about running before 
the wind? This problem was solved by Dr. Ljungstrém by 
making the sail double, the two parts being sewn together 
at the luff. As soon as the yacht gets the wind aft, the two 
halves part of their own accord, and when the sheets are 
eased you have an “automatic” spinnaker with twice the 
area of the single sail. If the course is changed so that the 
wind gets two points off the quarter, the two halves come 


Construction details show ribs and keel fixed to gunwales (above). 
After planking, the protruding ends are sawed off 
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smoothly together again, and there you are! Of course, this 
puts an end to the fear of unexpected jibes. 

The Ljungstrém rig is really unparalleled for ease in 
handling and the adaptability of the sail area to the pre- 
vailing wind. The sense of security which you get by know- 
.ing that you will always be able to reef easily and quickly 
makes this rig a real boon for the single-handed yachtsman. 
(Alone at sea last summer, I got my 500 square feet down 
to handkerchief size in less than one minute to meet a line 
squall—so I know!) When sailing in narrow channels be- 
tween islands, where the wind is either dead against you or 
(sometimes) straight astern, it is particularly efficient. In 
the first case, you have no foresail to tack every two min- 
utes; in the latter, you enjoy the extra speed of your double 
sail when others won't bother to break out their parachutes. 

At sea, on the other hand, these last advantages get 
evened out, as you can never drive your ship to the limit 
in a sea. Also, with the wind on the quarter, there is a 
definite, though small, loss of efficiency in the Ljungstrém 
rig, due to the lack of the slot effect of a foresail. With a 
single sail, it is not quite as easy to maneuver from anchor 


before the ship has gathered speed, but on the other hand 





Rosenfeld photos 

Twin Wing 155 features a Plexiglas shelter 

complete with an auxiliary steering wheel 
and a windshield wiper 


you can dock with the wind aft, getting 
your speed down gradually by rolling in 
your sail. In fact, luffing dead into the 
wind to stop is not the normal procedure 
with the Ljungstrom rig. It is far better 
to maneuver to your mooring or to dock 
with reduced but controlled speed by 
furling in the sail as required. 

Taken all together, this means that the 
Ljungstrém rig is at its best for cruising 
in sheltered waters, where its speed and 
maneuverability can be taken advantage 
of fully. This does not mean that the rig 
is out of place in the open sea—it has 
withstood rigid North Sea tests in 60-knot gales. There is no 
doubt, either, about the ability of the mast (which is gen- 
erally assembled of pine sections, glued together) to with- 
stand any stresses which are liable to occur at sea. Theory 
has been conclusively confirmed by experience in this re- 
spect. The safety requirements of deep sea cruising would, 
however, require a yawl rig for better maneuverability and 
heaving to, as well as double grooves in the mast for getting 
up a new sail or a trysail should the normal one be torn. 

Another feature of the rig is that the sail need never be 
taken down during the sailing season. It seems that the 
furling of the sail around the mast is always loose enough to 
allow air to circulate between the wrinkles of the canvas, 
like air in a chimney. Sails which have been left on the mast 
for a whole summer, and even furled when wet, show no 
more than a few spots of mildew near the luff, where drying 
may be difficult owing to the extra thickness of the canvas. 
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The theoretical speculations on the flow of air around a 
sail, through which the improved performance of the 
Ljungstrém sail could be explained, were applied by the 
inventor to the flow of water around a ship’s hull. They led 
to the conclusion that the lowest drag and the least wave 
resistance would be induced by a hull having such a shape 
that the diversion of the flow of water caused by the hull 
will be as small and as regular as possible (mathematically 
speaking, the radius of curvature should be constant and as 
large as possible). These requirements are best fulfilled by 
a hull, the curves of which are arcs of circles. 

In the new Ljungstrom hull the ribs are two arcs of circles 
joined together at the keel. The keel itself is an arc of a 
circle with its center roughly at the top of the mast. The 
result is a hull that model tests have x heel to have from 
12 to 35 per cent less resistance than a conventional hull. 
Further, the convex sides make for a drier ship, and stand 
pounding better than sections containing straight or concave 
lines. Tests made in the North Sea, comparing a conven- 
tional fishing boat and a Ljungstrém boat of the same size, 
both in quarter scale, have justified the theory in this 
respect too. 

The “circle hull” offers, in addition, quite distinct con- 
structional advantages. The ribs of a Ljungstrém ship have 
all the same shape, and can therefore be quantity produced 
on the same pattern. (They usually are form-glued of several 
layers of wood.) The planking consists of narrow strips of 
wood, machine planed to, say 2” width. The first plank is 
riveted or screwed’ in place nearest to the keel, and small 
‘distance pieces 11%¢” wide are fixed next to it at intervals. 

Then another plank is put in place, the distance pieces 
are moved over, and so it goes till every second plank is 
fastened to the ribs. Then, planks are pressed down in the 
intervals left between the first planks and fastened. On 
account of the %e” differential between the widths of the 
planks and of the distance pieces, the planking is very tight, 

(Continued on page 82) 


The lever beneath the tiller in ‘‘Elly’s’’ 
cockpit (Twin Wing 480, left) is used to 
revolve her mast 


“Elly,”’ her sail largely furled (below), is 
ready for heavy going. She has full head- 
room, an engine and sleeps five 
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Honolulu Race Nostalgia 


Louis Abrams’ 40- 
foot schooner 
“Lady Jo;”’ a vet- 
eran of four Hono- 
lulu Races, nearing 
the finish line dur- 
ing the 1949 event 


Hawati Visitors Bureau photo 


nostalgic about the Honolulu Race.* It takes stam- 

ina, beef, youthful enthusiasm and a progressive at- 
titude to pull your weight, and one who can't pull his weight 
doesn’t belong out on that there blue water. But that’s just 
it—how blue that water is, how enchanting is the picture 
when the white tops fall over and the breeze that makes 
them is shoving you down those Trade Wind hills! And 
how much more you can enjoy yourself when somebody 
else is doing the heavy work! 

My mind ranges back to our second day out. The big old 
Mariner was thrusting the biggish seas out of her way with 
a drive that made them seem more like soft Cream of Wheat 
than hard water. The log showed we were doing 11.5 knots, 
but as we were close-reaching, the helmsman had to use 
only one hand. I crawled out to the end of the bowsprit and 
stood there, absorbed in the picture made by the headstays 
curving and straightening as the bow rose and fell. The big 
schooner was coming straight at me, and I had the feeling 
that she was about to run me down. Suddenly a shipmate 
was there beside me. Pointing to the sails, hard with wind, 
he asked: “Wouldn't that make a bum outa ya?” 

Wouldn't it indeed? It and the countless other vivid im- 
pressions indelibly imprinted upon the brain by an offshore 
traverse. Once you've known these things, you have to go 
back, and keep on going back, until Old Man Gout freezes 
your arms and legs into solid capstan bars. We thought that 
day that the Mariner had really done something when she 
made good 259 miles. We boasted about it all the rest of 
the way, but felt somewhat deflated upon arrival at Hono- 
lulu to learn that on that same day Invader had reeled off 
288! That still stands as the biggest day’s run in any Hono- 
lulu Race. 

There are many incidents that you remember and laugh 
about whenever you run across old shipmates. Thus you 
enjoy each race, not only while it is going on, but right 
down the vista of years. There was the time when Aafje 
was racing back from Honolulu to Los Angeles. Her owner 
had taken the steamer back, but was impatiently awaiting 
news of the race. When Aafje passed Santa Barbara Island 
she sent him a message. He replied that he’d meet her five 
miles north of Catalina and jumped into a cruiser. Then the 
crew hatched a plot. They had shipped a man unknown to 
the owner just before leaving Honolulu. They went below, 
leaving Mike at the wheel. When the owner hailed him, 
Mike answered gruffly: “What do you want?” The owner 
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*The 1951 race will be sailed from Los Angeles Harbor on July 4.—Ed. 
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asked for several members of the crew by name. Mike said 
he had never heard of them, and added that there were 
some Kanakas below who had helped him sail the boat 
over, which was what he had been paid to do. At this point 
the owner was about to have a stroke, so the crew trooped 
up from below. 

One boat that started gaily off in a Honolulu Race had no 
navigator aboard. Yes! That's right! They had read Jack 
London’s “Cruise of the Snark,” in which the imaginative 
Jack had told of learning his navigation between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu. Well, they got there, but three days 
before their arrival they were a worried crew. They had 
been running on dead reckoning for eight days. In the 
morning they got a longitude sight—a rather indifferent one, 
but it agreed fairly well with their dead reckoning. (They 
knew nothing of lines of position; they hadn’t gotten that 
far in the book.) 

Around noontime the sun was trying to struggle through 
the clouds, and the three navigators came out to take a 
shot at him. They got their sights and put the sextants away. 
The resulting latitude was miles and miles from the D.R. 
Lat. The skipper then sat down by the compass, and taking 
a paper plate, thrust a pencil vertically through it, letting 
its shadow fall on the plate. Suddenly he yelled: “Bring 
out those sextants! It isn’t noon yet.” 

He was right, and they secured a fix that was good 
enough to make their landfall three days later—lucky, for 
the sky was overcast all the rest of the way. 

No matter how varied the experiences of an offshore race, 
there is one thrill that is shared by every last Man Jack, 
the thrill of the landfall, which can never be known by mere 
passengers in a plane or steamer. You have earned that land- 
fall, not only by the sweat of your brow while the race was 
on, but in the months of planning beforehand. 

To be at its best, the landfall should be made in the day- 
time. The loom of a light and its final flashes are not half 
so absorbing as the arguments that break out in the light of 
day as to whether “that gray blob right over there” is land 
or just clouds. When it definitely is land, there is great re- 
joicing, while the navigators strut a bit. 

Then the bubble of animation is apt to burst abruptly. 
Everybody becomes a little sad. This landfall means that the 
voyage is ended, that a congenial crew must soon break up. 
You regret that you aren’t racing to Tahiti or Australia. 
That’s the moment when you highly resolve to go again 
some day, a vow that can never be quite forgotten. 

Sadness can’t last long with the business of picking up the 
various landmarks as they take shape. The inevitable argu- 
ment blossoms when somebody identifies Koko Head as 
Diamond Head, until the latter becomes unmistakable. By 
that time the ship is fairly flying, as she has been at hull 
speed for 10 hours or so. Your vessel has become a surf 
board, requiring a new helmsman every 15 or 20 minutes. 
You make a grandstand finish in the Honolulu Race all 
right, and you realize it is just that when you note the 
shoreline black with people. This impression is intensified 
when you pass into Kewalo Basin, where all the Island of 
Oahu is congregated. By that time you can hardly see the 
people or anything else for the leis that are heaped: above 
your eyebrows! This is just the beginning of that over- 
whelming Hawaiian hospitality. At first it almost embar- 
rasses you, but soon you find yourself basking in it. 

It’s a delirious time that follows. You are doing well if 
you ever remember half of it. The chief matter for wonder- 
ment is how the islanders themselves stand it. They seem to 
be having a better time than you do, .and their energy is 
endless. H. B. WarrEN 




































BUOYS AN @ 
BUOYAGE SYSTEMS 


By RUTH BRINDZE 










HE SUN HAD SET and as the evening haze 
, developed you could see first one, then many 
\tt lighted buoys standing out against the shore. 
Wet. Who turns on the buoy lights?” the landlubber 
war asked. His shipmates made the usual guesses: 
Mi that the lights were on all the time, but like 
the stars were invisible during the day; and 
that the lights were shore-controlled. But the answers car- 
ried no conviction and that is why this inquiry got under 
way. 
Sit buoy lights operate continuously, and both the 
acetylene buoys and the electrically lighted ones, which are 
gradually superseding the gas burners, can remain on sta- 
tion without servicing for periods ranging from six months 
to a year. The long term operation of the electric buoys is 
made possible by the low-discharge batteries and the auto- 
matic lampchangers with which they are equipped. The 
changers, which ordinarily carry four bulbs of a prefocused 
type, are driven by two relays, one in series with the bulb 
in use: when it burns out, the series relay closes the circuit 
to the driving relay, the changer moves a new bulb into 
place, and the current again flows through to it. 

The Coast Guard has another remarkable mechanism—a 
control device to turn off buoy lights during the day. This 
apparatus is presently not in service because its cost is more 
than the savings which result from reduction in power 
consumption. However, some beacons on breakwaters, etc., 
are switched on and off by the sun. The apparatus, whose 
heart is a sun relay or sun valve, operates on a mechanical 
heat-expansion principle; in the morning when the sun rays 
create heat of a certain intensity, it clicks off the light, and 
in the evening when the solar heat diminishes, the light is 
automatically switched on. In such sun controlled equip- 
ment, the lights may stay on for an hour or so after sunrise, 
and shine forth again before the sun has set. 

It has been estimated that there is a saving of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent when the lights are turned off during the 
day, but the illuminant can also be conserved by the ar- 
rangement of light characteristics, which is one reason why 
the dark period of many flashers is longer than the light 
period. However, economy is only one of the factors that 
determines whether a light is to be slow or fast flashing, 
occulting or fixed. The primary purposes of light phase 
characteristics are to spell out a particular message to the 
sailor, to distinguish one navigational light from another 
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Buoys which serve as 
channel markers are 
held on station by 
long lengths of chain 
and concrete sinkers 













































Frederick Eowsts 
Repainted and reserviced, this buoy is ready to be hoisted aboard 
a buoy tender and put on location 


and from house and road lights on the shore. Two different 
systems of flashing characteristics have been developed by 
the Coast Guard, one for the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
and another for coastal and all other inland waters. The 
latter system is the one that guides the majority of sailors. 

At turning points in a twisty channel, to mark sunken 
wrecks, or at other spots where special caution is required, 
a lighted buoy shows a quick flashing light (not less than 60 
flashes per minute). The light may be green, red or white 
but when it is quick: flashing it is expected to, and does, 
get special attention. By checking your light list and chart 
you can find exactly why you are being warned to take 
extra Care. 

A white light may be used on a red buoy or on a black 
one, on a midchannel or junction marker and on special 
pepe buoys such as those marking dredging, fish net, 
anchorage and quarantine areas. The reason for the wide 
use of white lights on buoys is that it has the greatest range 
of visibility. All other factors being equal, the use of red or 
green globes reduces the candlepower. transmitted to about 
one fifth that of white light. 

Even though you thumb through your “Light List” fre- 
quently, navigating after dark is considerably simpler when 
you know the distinctive meaning of a few light character- 
istics. In addition to being familiar with the warning message 
of the quick flashing light you should know that a short-long 
flashing white light marks a black and white vertically 
striped midchannel buoy, and that an interrupted quick 
flashing light (white, red or green) with eclipses about 
eight times per minute is always used on red and black 
horizontally banded buoys marking obstructions. Just as the 
‘color of the top band indicates, during the daytime how 
the obstruction must be passed, so at night a red or green 
light shows whether the buoy should be left to starboard or 
to port. } 

Lights on red buoys or black buoys, if not fixed, are 
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Storage batteries are being 
installed (below) in a radio- 
beacon lighted bell buoy 


U.S. Coast Guard photos 


Buoys of various types are used to mark anchorage 
areas, their white color indicating the purpose 


served 


Coast Guard regulations require that: all buoy 
moorings be raised and examined at least once 
each year (yachtsmen please note!) 


always regularly flashing or regularly occulting. For ordinary 
purposes the frequency of flashes will not be more than 30 
per minute. Special purpose buoys may also show fixed, 
slow flashing or occulting lights but these are always white 
and never either red or green lights. 

In recent years the Coast Guard has been equipping many 
unlighted buoys with reflectors (white, green or red), 
which simplifies life for the man who navigates with a 
searchlight. When the abbreviation “ref” appears on a 
chart next to a buoy, it means reflector, and not, as many 
a landlubber has assumed, reference. This is a distinctly 
minor innovation; more major improvements have been 
made in buoys in the last dozen years than in any comparable 
period since the first wooden spars and barrels were put out 
in our waterways in prerevolutionary days. Radar reflectors 
are in the testing and development stage and buoys 
equipped with audible sound signals need no longer be 
dependent on wave action; many of them are activated 
mechanically so that a dead calm does not silence them. If 
you are becalmed next to a trumpet buoy and hear its 
signal continuously, don’t waste time trying to figure out 
the phenomenon. The signal sounds because of the mecha- 
nism within the buoy. 

Even the design of ordinary buoys deserves more atten- 
tion than it gets from the skipper and crew. There are 23 
classes of buoys used by the Coast Guard and in many of 
these there are subdivisions. As an indication of the varia- 
tion in buoys, the four classes of nun and can buoys each 
include three different sizes and the river buoys class in- 
cludes three different designs. 

The underwater bodies of buoys which you may see when 
the sea is rough and the buoys are rolling their bottoms out, 
or in a tideway when the buoys are laying over, are designed 
to meet the conditions liable to be encountered at their sta- 
tions. The Standard Class, which is widely used, have 
rounded underbodies with a nice tumble home. The Special 
Class, used in sheltered positions, in rivers and other water- 
ways with moderate currents, have conically shaped bal- 
lasted bottoms. The design of the Tall nuns and cans is 
similar, and in this class, intended for deep water and ex- 
posed positions, there are side balancing lugs to facilitate 
handling and lifting. 

A first class Tall nun measures 29 feet overall, tips the 
scale at 6435 pounds, and has a freeboard of approximately 
14 feet. In this class, as in all the others, nuns weigh less 
than cans, and can be moored in deeper water. 

The special river buoys, stationed where the current runs 
hard, embody some real tricks in design. The one known as 
the 18 (18 inches in diameter and a little more than 6% feet 
overall), has a steel plate rudder to increase stability, and a 
mooring rod with four eyes to permit adjustment of the 


mooring to help the buoy stand up against the current. The 
average weight of these buoys is 120 pounds but where the 
current is strong, and the bottom hard, two or more 250 
pound concrete sinkers may be used as anchors. 

In another of the river buoys, the 15, which is 15 inches 
in diameter, only the middle section is water-tight, the bot- 
tom and top sections being perforated with 4-inch holes. 
The water that flows into the bottom cone shaped section 
reduces resistance and increases stability by lowering the 
center of gravity; the holes in the upper section serve pri- 
marily as lifting holes and facilitate the servicing of the 
buoys, but reflector buttons may also be set into them. 

There is no guesswork about how a buoy, of any type or 
at any station, should be moored. Yachtsmen may argue 
about proper scope but the Coast Guard says that 1% to 4 
times the depth of the water is right for buoys, depénding 
on their location. (In the New York district, the average 
scope is 2% to 3 times the depth.) Furthermore, the Coast 
Guard rules provide that the length of chain that lays on the 
bottom should be replaced when buoys are “relieved” and 
on the ocean and Gulf Coasts the regulations call for the 
replacement of buoys once a year. The instructions on main- 
tenance also require that all buoy moorings should be 
raised and examined at least once each year (yachtsmen 
please note!). The wrought iron chain used for buoys is, 
according to the government specifications, treated by the 
manufacturer with asphaltum diluted with turpentine. This 
solution is also used as a preservative on chain that is not 
in use. If you dislike, and distrust, rusty looking mooring 
chain, the application of such a coating is a good enough 
procedure to copy. Complete data on the selection and 
maintenance of mooring equipment are given in a booklet 
entitled “U.S. Coast Guard Engineering Instructions—Chap- 
ter 30—Buoys,” obtainable from the Government Printing 
Office in Washington. 

Individuals or club committees planning to put out one 
or more private buoys probably should study this booklet 
for, although there are no official requirements as to how 
such private aids must be moored, the Coast Guard may 
withdraw permission for the maintenance of buoys that 
habitually drift off stations. All privately maintained buoys 
are subject to regulation by the Coast Guard and to obtain 
permission to put one out, Private Aid to Navigation Appli- 
cation, Form CG-2554, which calls for a page of specific 
answers must be filed with the Commander of the local 
Coast Guard District. If the buoy is authorized, sufficient 
time must be allowed to permit reporting the establishment 
of the buoy in “Notices to Mariners” 30 days before the 
buoy is launched. 

Privately maintained buoys are subject to inspection by 

(Continued on page 84) 














“Surprise II1,/‘ an Oxford 
"400," off Sharps Point, 
at the entrance of White- 
hall Creek, near Annap- 
olis, Md., where the voy- 
age began. A cold, hazy 
winter morning on the 
Chesapeake 
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WINTER CRUISE TO NOWHERE 


Cold Weather Cruising Has Its Points, Provided You’re Not Going Far 


By CARLETON MITCHELL 


E, 'M A HOT weather boy. When the snow 
begins to fly I only want to know about 
it via Uncle Sam’s post, or perhaps a 
copy of the “Times” three weeks old. 
But, as the Irishman said about whiskey, 
“All whiskey is good; some’s just bet- 
ter'n others,” all cruising is good, one 
kind maybe being somewhat better than another. Not to 
imply cold weather cruising doesn’t have its points, espe- 
cially when you're not going far and aren’t in any hurry to 
get there. It’s different, and it has its problems and lessons. 
Particularly when you're sailing alone in an unfamiliar boat. 
Come to think of it, there were quite a few things different 
about this cruise. Maybe that’s why I remember it so well. 

I got away from the dock at Sharps Point about 11 
o'clock this bright winter morning, only three hours behind 
the planned departure hour. So far, normal. The delay was 
a result of getting progressively colder and remembering 
more gear: sweaters, gloves, Nova Scotia hunting pants 
thicker than the butt end of a shingle, quilted jacket, wool 
socks, Navy watch cap, leather windbreak, and a suit of 
long-handled flannels relatively unperforated by moths. The 
cabin resembled the hold of a vessel about to winter in 
pack ice. Great mounds of clothes plus two weights of 
sleeping bags, sch a Primus stove with reflecting bell. 
Everything but huskies and a sled. 

The wind was northwest and fresh. As soon as Surprise 
cleared the dock it became apparent there was going to be 
some difficulty between master and crew. It was all very 
well for captain to sit in the cockpit swaddled like a mum- 
my but crew had to have a certain degree of mobility. 
Harsh words passed. Then captain took off a few outer 





layers and became crew. Crew set mainsail. Boat heeled and 
forged ahead. Crew waddled aft, took tiller, reassumed rai- 
ment and dignity commensurable with rank of captain. 
Boat progressed out of Whitehall Creek. Breach healed. 
Class friction forgotten. Peace and good fellowship. 

But cold! The wind whetted its blade on the whitecaps 
and plunged into my midsection. It whittled at my fingers 
and toes and lanced every chink in the woolies. Strictly 
from the tundras, I thought, and what am I doing here? 

Surprise answered that one for me. She liked the breeze. 
With the main well started she got down to business; she 
put her shoulder into the bow wave ard left a wide white 
trail astern. Who can stay unhappy when the going is good? 
Soon the nun that supplants the summer dacher on North 
Shoal was abeam, and we were in the open Chesapeake. 
But not for long, not for long: the wind flawed ahead and 
dollops of spray wafted aft like well chilled shot; then 
Greenbury Point was abeam and we began a beat up Annap- 
olis harbor, the shot becoming smaller and less frequent as 
we progressed. Without a jib the tiller kept me warm, and 
without a jib Surprise had all the wind she wanted. 

Off the yacht club, crew scrambled forward to drop the 
main and captain made a satisfactory landing at the gas 
dock. No friction. All serene. Rapport established. 

But any contact with the shore is fatal to harmony. The 
few chores necessary to further progress dragged intermi- 
nably; it was after 3:00 p.m. when the odds and ends were 
stowed, the phone calls made, the gas tank filled. As I 
chugged off, the people on a large powerboat were being 
loudly unhappy because the dock’s water lines were drained. 
Beyond, the Naval Academy anchorage was empty, the 
Midshipman fleet laid up until spring. 
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It was suddenly wintry. Before, it had been cold; now 
it was wintry. The sun had vanished behind a thick bank of 
cloud; there had been little heat in the sun, but while it 
shone the day was cheerful. Now it was bleak. The breeze 
had dropped off entirely. So had the wavelets. On rounding 
the stern of the U.S.S. Reina Mercedes the Severn River 
stretched away without a ripple, gray and chill. 

This is probably the proper time to establish locale and 
cast of characters. Surprise was not a clipper, nor ‘were we 
rounding .Cape Horn; Surprise III wasyan*Oxford 400, Ox- 
ford referring to the yard on the Eastérn Sho’ of Maryland 
where she was built, 400 designating sail‘area. She was 
28’10” overall, 22’6” on the waterline,:had a beam of 8’4” 
and a draft of 46”. I had‘chartered her for the month from 
Jimmy Speer and found her a fine little packet, a pleasure 
to sail and comfortable to live aboard. 

The distances involved were in keeping with the size of 
the ship and the tastes of its company: so far we had cov- 
ered about five miles. Now five miles isn’t ordinarily very 
far to go. Hardly something to write about. But five miles on 
the Chesapeake can be a lot if you measure cruising in 
terms of variety: stretches wide and deep enough for good 
sailing, lovely countryside, and innumerable snug anchor- 
ages. Take the Severn River, for example. On its southern 
shore, even before you get to Annapolis, there is Back 
Creek, then Annapolis lying between Spa and Dorseys 
Creeks, then a whole ladder of creeks: Weems, Luce, Salt- 
works, Clements, Brewer. Each cozy, yet with depths aver- 
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was failing. Brewer Creek, hidden under a banks, was 
shrouded by dusk. I could hardly see the far shore of Round 
Bay, and wondered if it would not be better to anchor in 
Brewer rather than try to make Little Round Bay, as planned. 

But as the buoy came abeam the watch was exonerated: 
the sun had only been under a dense blanket of cloud 
spread flat across the sky. Suddenly a corner of the blanket 
pulled back and the sun appeared as a blazing copper disk. 
The transformation was er The steel gray and 
haze blue landscape was suffused by warm amber light. 
The high bluffs on the eastern side of the bay seemed al- 
most of gold, and the weird light intensified and reflected 
by the bottom of the cloud heightened all the colors of 
autumn. It*’became a landscape of bright’ yellow, warm 
orange and rich brown, a a 9 happy —— Astern 
the wake lay -as a long diagonal, the tiny undulations ex- 
tending as far as I could see, picking up the color of the 
sky while the smooth surrounding water lay black. Ducks 
jumped ahead. 

It was really dusk when Surprise rounded St. Helena 
Island. Crew forward to drop anchor; skipper backing down 
to get a good bite. Motor off. Complete silence. Gone the 
sounds of summer: no outboards, no runabouts towing water 
skiers, no children squealing from the shallows. The houses 
dotting the shores of Little Round Bay were shuttered and 
empty. Only one light showed across the water. The night 
was silent and somehow lonely, and much colder. 

I could almost see and smell the comfort soon to be mine: 
the Primus stove glowing cherry red, the 
stew bubbling, the first cocktail sipped 
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from a reclining position on the bunk, 
feet up, back against the pile of gear, not 
a care in the world. Ah! Nothing so snug, 
so pleasant, as the cabin of a small boat! 
Nothing so relaxing... . 

But on going below the smell I en- 
countered was that of gasoline. Strong. 
I stuck my head up through the»open 
hatch, cauterized my nostrils with oxygen 
practically cold enough to liquify, and 
took another sniff. Gasoline. No doubt 
about it. My dream of bliss underwent a 
swift retake: I pictured myself spending 
the night in the cockpit huddled in a 
sleeping bag, eating cold beans straight 
from the can. ... 

Gas shut off at the tank. No sign of 
gasoline in the bilge. No special smell at 
the engine, no drip from the fuel line. 
But the cabin nevertheless heavy with ~ 
fumes. Suddenly I remembered the gaso- 
line brought along for the pressure lan- 
tern, stowed under a cockpit seat. I had 
put it in a Finnish soda water bottle hav- 
ing a trick rubber gasket stopper. And 
now the stopper was intact, justifying my 
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aging better than two fathoms. And on the northern bank 
other creeks, just as nice. And then on beyond Brewer, 
Round Bay, a respectable body of water yet wholly shel- 
tered, with Little Round Bay off on its western side, and 
Little Round Bay Creek beyond that. And off north of 
Round Bay the Severn continues another two miles, past 
other creeks, to end finally in a bay large enough for small 
boat racing. So the Severn, like most of the Chesapeake 
tributaries, is more than just a river, it is a miniature cruis- 
ing ground, a microcosm containing all that the indolent 
could desire. Which meant that as Surprise cleared the 
bridges I was able to feel a pleasurable anticipation, for a 
lifetime could not bring familiarity with all the byways of 
the Chesapeake. There is always a sensation of newness. 
As I neared the can buoy off Brewer Point I thought that 
perhaps my watch had stopped. It showed 4:15 but daylight 


faith, but the bottle was not; it still stood 
in the center of a coil of line, and on first 
glance seemed perfect, but the glass had disintegrated into 
rare old lace. 

By flashlight, crew lifted out the wreckage, grunting an 
opinion of skippers who put gasoline in glass bottles. Skip- 
per without rebuttal. Flooring battens up. And _ below, 
trapped behind a frame, a puddle of clear liquid. Pure 
gasoline! Pure luck! That one limberhole plugged, so the 
gas had not drained forward! 

Not much later the first vision came to pass: the Primus 
glowing, the stew bubbling, the cocktail warming, candle- 
light soft, bunk softer. Around Surprise the silence, and the 
water stretching dark and still. Even when, after midnight, 
wind began to shrill through the rigging we lay without 
roll or toss. Then, although I did not know it or I would not 
have returned to sleep so easily, the big powerboat that had 
earlier wanted water was getting water aplenty by founder- 
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ing off the mouth of the Potomac. 

On awakening the next morn- 
ing I lay snug in my sleeping bag 
and looked up through the com- 
panionway. The sky was a deep 
blue, an underexposed Koda- 
chrome blue, like ‘de sky of far 
northern latitudes. My breath 
plumed. Lazily I thought that 
electricity wasn’t such a hot in- 
vention. What any small boat 
really needed on a frosty morning 
was an old-fashioned lamp, com- 
plete with jinni; one rub and 
there he'd be, ready to light the 
stove and get the coffee going. 
But the little man wasn’t, and I 
had to shift for myself. Craftily I 
planned each maneuver from the 
warmth of my bunk; then sud- 
denly, as though a whole swarm 
of bees had flown into my sleep- 
ing bag, I popped out. As though 
the swarm followed I leapt about 
the cabin, all thumbs from urgen- 
cy—to make a dive back into the 
bunk and lie drowsing until my 
breath no longer showed. 

It was 10:45 before mainsail 
and jib went up. The breeze had dropped off to a whisper, 
but what there was still came from northwest. An hour— 
under three miles—later Surprise had crossed Round Bay, 
passed Cedar Point and Forked Creek, and approached the 
narrows below Carrollton Manor. The wind was funneling 
right down the river. Crew flattened sails and settled back 
to watch captain tack through without finding bottom. Wind 
here. Wind there. Tack. Tack again. Back to the same place. 
Another tack. Four point wind shift. Always a header. Tack. 
The same bush on the shore ahead. Crew scornful . . . You 
and your four point shifts! Captain apologetic, honest! Very 
fluky! Honest! 

Back and forth. Some progress. Slow. Short boards. No 
time to go aground, no dinghy, no passing powerboats, water 
coolish for getting out to push. Then a long hitch into Rock 
Cove, and the breeze more off the shore. Chance to look 
around. 

The banks of the Severn were covered by small summer 
cottages, all tightly shuttered. On a point stood a bright 
yellow and pale green house with a cupola, exactly like a 
Bemelmans drawing. Without the foliage and life of sum- 
mer the little community looked dismal and forlorn. 

Finally Matthews Point was abeam. Across a miniature 
bay stood Indian Landing, but captain and crew decided 
to enjoy the — of downwind sailing. Turned around, 
it was immediately warm. Successive layers of clothes piled 
on the bridge deck. The wind was still tricky. Occasionally 
the main boom would swing from the shrouds to amidships 
as a catspaw flicked from dead ahead. Captain hoped crew 
noted. Fluky. Sixteen point shifts. May be guilty of four 
point shifts, but not sixteen! 

Back in Round Bay the breeze was slightly fresher. Hav- 
ing made as many detours as possible on the way out, it 
was getting late. Thoughts shifted towards lunch. Why not 
poke into Brewer Creek, drop the jib, anchor, and heat 
some soup? Lazy and pleasant. Leave mainsail set. Maybe 
nap in the sun. 

Ahead a long black streak extended out from Brewer 
Point, looking like a mud flat uncovered by tide. Binoculars 
turned the streak into a raft of ducks, huddled around a 
rather scraggly blind I had noticed the afternoon before. 
Perhaps a picture, I thought, and began loading a camera. 
But the raft started to rise long before I came near, lifting 
with a beat of wings that echoed from the far shore. 
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Brewer Creek, on the Severn River. A summer scene with trees green to the water’s edge— 


quite different from that winter day 


Maybe it was thinking of the ducks, maybe it was being 
lulled by the peace of the scene, maybe it was just plain be- 
ing cold, but I failed to notice the pattern of the puff on the 
water of Brewer Creek. When it hit, Surprise heeled and 
jumped ahead. It was the first real wind of the day. The 
puff passed and Surprise straightened. Then another puff, 
slightly harder, and another lull. Still I thought nothing of it 
and kept going. The next gust had even more weight; it 
made a dark path on the water before striking. Surprise lay 
over and I realized that there was far too much breeze in 
the creek to lie comfortably with mainsail set, so upped 
helm to bear off for the next point. 

Half way ‘round, the wind gave up jabbing with its left 
and threw a hard right. Surprise took a knockdown for the 
count of four. We both lived up to her name, but she 
climbed back on her feet bravely. It was with real respect 
that I looked to windward. This wasn’t just a pushover of a 
preliminary; it gave signs of developing into a main event. 

I regret to report that immediately there appeared a 
cleavage between captain and crew. On the knockdown 
captain had snarled, dummy, slack that mainsheet! and crew 
had answered, whydidntyuhtellmeto, nitwit? 

Single handed cruising should be a good cure for bellow- 
ing skippers. Or, to put it another way, single handed cruis- 
ing teaches regard for a crew. 

By now it was really smoking, a true winter nor’wester 
whistling down the Severn. It came a-barrelling and a-puff- 
ing, lacing whitecaps from shore to shore. Surprise was 
carrying too much sail. There seemed to be something of a 
lee under the western bank, so we worked across to it. 

Came the moment, an imagined lull: captain downed 
helm and crew hopped forward. Fingers too cold to uncleat 
main halyard smartly . . . drop it, stupid! shut wp and watch 
your helm! Canvas flailing, then jib full again, spinning 
Surprise back onto the tack. Crew scrambling aft to slack 
mainsheet, captain at the same time grabbing for tiller. 
Water sizzling along deck. Helm down again. Crew forward. 
Halyard clear. Boom sagging. Why didn’t yuh set up on 
that toppinglift, stupid? Yeah? What about the main sheet? 
Corner of sail in water. Chorus, Now look what you’ve done! 
Canvas inboard but ballooning. Chorus, Whatcha do with 
the stops, cretin? Main stowed. Surprise flying off before it 
under jib. Real seas showing teeth astern. Sky innocent blue. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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REPAIRING THE PLASTIC BOAT 


Neither Temporary Nor Permanent Repair Jobs- 


Should Present Any Problems to the Amateur 


By LOWMAN T. OHMART 


INCE THE introduction of the plastic boat there 
has been a wealth of discussion pro and con, 
much of which has centered about the repair 
problem. Can it be repaired when damaged? 
Are repairs easy or difficult? These questions 
naturally were in our minds last year when we 

; considered buying a plastic sailboat. We de- 
cided to rely on the manufacturer's claim that the boats 
were almost impossible to damage and easily repaired when 
damaged. Our experience since that time has substantiated 
both claims. 

The season was well along when the boat was delivered. 
Naturally, we were interested in getting her into the water 
as soon as possible, and we were much concerned, upon 
unpacking the boat, to find a small puncture at the water 
line. The puncture appeared to have been caused by an 
extremely heavy blow from a sharp instrument from inside 
the boat. The area covered by the puncture and the 
cracks which radiated from it was about two-and-a-half 
inches in diameter. 

Since we had already missed a good part of the boating 
season we were reluctant to be without the boat any longer, 
and the dealer had no other boats in stock. Repair kits are 
usually not stocked because of their relatively short shelf 
life and one would have to be ordered. Rather than wait, 
we decided to attempt a temporary repair. If this worked 
we would have the use of the boat and a permanent repair 
could be made after she was laid up for the winter. 

Probing of the damaged area showed that the hull around 
the puncture was strong in spite of the cracks. The Fiberglas 
was doing its reinforcing job. We coated the inside of the 
hull with marine glue for about three inches around the 
damaged spot. A patch of lightweight duck was pressed 
into position over the hole. A second coat of marine glue 
was brushed on. Another duck patch was cut and pressed in 
place, extending about an inch over the edges of the first 
patch. The repair was finished by brushing on a third coat 
of marine glue. This whole job required about 20 minutes. 

After the glue had dried thoroughly, the boat was ready 
for the water. She was used: in salt water for a month and a 
half and fresh water for a month after that. In spite of 
heavy loading and rough water, the patch held without a 
sign of leakage. This proved that minor emergency repairs 
could be made with readily available materials. 

Twice during the summer, while tacking in narrow chan- 
nels, we were involved in collisions with power boats. Once, 
while negotiating a drawbridge passage, an unexpected 
wave hurled us broadside into the bridge piling. We could 
not find the slightest sign of damage after any of these mis- 
haps. Following one of the collisions it was necessary to 
replace a plank in the power boat. The plank, five-eighths of 
an inch thick, was too badly splintered to be repaired with 
a butt block. We are convinced that the manufacturer has 
not overstated the indestructibility of the plastic and Fiber- 
glas boat. 

Even though the emergency repair was still in good con- 
dition at the end of the season, we decided to make a 
permanent repair. A repair kit and instructions were ordered 
from the manufacturer. In about a month these were re- 
ceived. The kit consisted of a quantity of Fiberglas mat and 
two liquids. Following the manufacturer's instructions im- 
plicitly, the area around the break was cleaned by thorough 


sanding. An electric sander did this job quickly and easily. 
A rotary file in an electric drill motor was used to clear the 
break of loose plastic particles. During the entire operation 
the temporary patch was left in place on the inside of the 
boat as a backing for the repair materials. 

The two liquids, mixed in the proportions specified, were 
brushed into and around the break with an old but clean 
paint brush, Fiberglas mat was cut to size and pressed into 
the hole. More plastic liquid was brushed on and more glass 
applied until the hole was completely filled. The plastic-filled 
brush was used to work out air bubbles and insure that the 
mat was thoroughly saturated with plastic. While handling 
the Fiberglas and plastic, rubber gloves are almost a 
necessity to keep glass fibers from penetrating the skin. 

To accelerate the curing, an infra-red lamp was turned 
on the spot. This is necessary only when fast curing is 
desired, since the plastic will air-cure in a couple of hours 
at a temperature of 80° F. Just before the plastic reached its 
final strength, the electric sander was used to smooth the 
patch. Since our boat was made before the use of molded-in 
color, the repair was finished by brushing on a coat of paint. 
As far as we can tell the patch is as strong as the rest of the 
boat. Even with close examination it is impossible to see that 
the boat has been repaired. 

We are thoroughly sold on the plastic boat, which has 
given us many happy days of sailing. Signs of wear and 
tear are negligible. Actual maintenance cost over a year 
has been $5.64, including the repair kit. While our next- 
door neighbor was spending every evening and weekend for 
a month getting his 14’ wooden boat ready for the water, we 
spent one weekend. 


Original puncture and cracks 


(above left) routed out with 
rotary file (above right), for 


permanent repair (left). Be- 
low, the temporary patch 
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SAIL & POWER 


Interesting Examples of Contemporary 
Stock and Custom Design and Construction 


This 16-foot launch was built by Luders for Harold S. 

Vanderbilt's new 88-foot motor sailer. A standard 

tunnel stern model of the builder's, she is of molded 

plywood and has a beam of 5’6”". With a 25-hp. motor 
her speed is in excess of 20 m.p.h. 


“Criterion” (below) was designed by John G. Alden 

and built by the Mystic Shipyard, Mystic, Conn., for 

Charles H. Cuno of Vineyard Haven, Mass. She is 

60’10” I.0.a., 45'6” I.w.l,, 14'10” beam, 6’ draft and 

has 1746 ft. sail area. Her auxiliary is an 80-hp. 
Chrysler Crown 


“Escape” is a 34-foot Chris-Craft Commander owned by 

George W. Gill, Jr., of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Especially 

equipped for offshore fishing, she is powered with twin 

145 hp. Chris-Craft engines. Her owner was a prize win- 
ner in the recent Bimini Tuna Tournament 


Rosenfeld 


Ray Krantz 


This 34-foot standardized Grandy cruiser was designed by 
Edwin Monk of Seattle. Powered with a Chrysler Royal 
Eight, she has a top speed of 12 knots 


Rosenfeld 


“‘Penguin,’’ designed and built by the Wheeler Shipyard 

Co., Clason Point, N.Y., for Wesley Springhorn of Blue 

Point, N.Y., is 36’ l.o.a., 11'6’’ beam and is powered with 

twin 150 hp. Packards, giving her a speed of 25 m.p.h. 
She has accommodations for six persons 





































































A. CARY SMITH, MASTER DESIGNER 


He Never Designed a Homely Boat—or a Slow One 


[With the passing of 
George Steers, Louis 
Winde and other quali- 
fied designers and build- 
ers of the mid-1800s, 
discussed in the two 
preceding articles, there 
followed a period be- 
tween 1860 and the late 
1870s when yacht de- 
signing did not see much 
development. During 
these years yacht de- 
signing, or modeling, 
was almost entirely in 
the hands of the profes- 
sional boat builders, or 
boat sailors. Most of 
these, in the New York 
area, had their shops on 
the Communipaw shore of New Jersey, facing the west side of 
the shallow upper bay, or in the Gowanus Creek section of 
Brooklyn. It was here that many of the yachts, particularly the 
smaller ones, were built. When these men were not building or 
sailing boats, most of them were engaged in oystering or fishing 
in nearby waters. “Bob” and Isaac Fish, “Pat” McGiehan, the 
Ellsworths (Captain Joe and Captain Phil) with a shop at Bay- 
onne, and the Van Buskirks, were all noted for the excellence of 
the vessels they turned out and for their ability in sailing them. 
Their shops were the rendezvous for yachtsmen interested in 
boats and boat building, there being at the time but few yacht 
clubs to serve as gathering places for the interchange of ideas. 
It was in this atmosphere that A. Cary Smith, one of our early 
great designers, grew up.—Ep.] 





Archibald Cary Smith, 1837-1911 


New York, it was out in the country. In that place 

and year Archibald Cary Smith was born, who was 
destined to become in the last years of that century one of 
America’s foremost naval architects. As he grew up to boy- 
hood, he would help other nautically-minded boys build a 
dam across the gutter at the old town pump at 9th Avenue 
and 20th Street and after a spell of vigorous pumping use 
the resulting pool for sailing yacht models. Later he joined 
a model yacht club in Hoboken where he could carry on his 
hobby more effectively. When the famous America was 
building at Brown’s yard, East 12th Street, his father, a 
local Presbyterian clergyman, took him over to see her. On 
his return, he built a model which resembled her closely 
enough to clean up the whole fleet of the model yacht club. 
When he was 18, and ready for college, instead of taking 
his entrance examinations, he joined the staff of Bob Fish, a 
famous boat builder of his day, whose boat yard was in 
Pamrapo (now part of Bayonne, N.J.), to learn all he could 
about boat building. Bob Fish was without formal education 
but was a keen observer and an excellent boat sailer. In 
1869, when the big schooner Sappho, built by Poillon Broth- 
ers, returned from an unsuccessful racing season in England, 
Fish “hipped”* her and made other alterations that changed 
her from a failure to a success. The Fish boats were noted 
for speed and handiness; one, the cat Una, was taken to 
England in 1852, and the type was known there until 


BR in 1837, Chelsea Village was not merely uptown 





* Hipping is done by adding material to the hull of a vessel, particularly 
along the water line, usually for the purpose of increasing sail carrying 
power, and always to the disgust of the original designer. The old planking 
in wake of the alteration is stripped off, the frame timbers are padded or 
shimmed out, and new planking is fitted, fastened and caulked. The new 
work is faired gut, taking care to avoid any feather edges. and everyone 
connected with the job hopes for the best. 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


recently as a “Una boat”; in Germany as a “Bubfisch.” 

While at the Fish yard, young “Archie” Smith learned to 
plank, caulk, fit joinerwork and so on. In after years he once 
told me proudly that he used to bore for the centerboard 
fastenings “because I had a good eye.” He and his mentor 
did a lot of sailing together, and also against each other, in 
two small editions (28 feet or so long) of the famous sloop 
Maria owned by Robert L. Stevens, and his brother John C., 
Commodore of the New York Yacht Club, trying and record- 
ing various sheet leads and sail trim. Smith also designed 
and built a 16-foot boat which proved to be quite fast. 
Later he turned out the Comet, an 18-footer, with her fore- 
foot cut down to 6” draft and the keel having a 7” rocker. 
She proved fast from her launching and had a long and hon- 
orable life. About this time, not being satisfied with building 
from models, as was then prevalent, he paid $25 to a re- 
tired shipbuilder for a term of instruction in marine drafting. 

While in England in 1867, Robert Center, a rich and 
enthusiastic yachtsman, studied the cutter type and also 
became interested in P. R. Marett’s book “Yacht Building.” 
Returning to New York, “Bob” Center had his friend Smith 
helped him with the design of the cutter Vindex, the cele- 
brated “Iron Pot,” one of the first, if not the first, iron yachts 
built in this country. She was 62’5%” Lo.a., 55’5” l.w.L, 
173%” beam and 8’9%” draft. She was quite different from 
the traditional American sloop, both in dimensions and rig. 
Her mast was stepped well aft and her jib was set flying, 
with chain halyards. Her owner kept her in commission 
through the first winter and lived aboard the year ‘round. 

By this time Mr. Smith had left Bob Fish and established 
himself in the old Studio Building and soon became one of 
the most skillful marine painters. There are a number of 
his paintings in the clubhouse of the N.Y.Y.C. Later on he 
used to complain that he had “wasted twenty years at 
painting.” But his interest in the water and yacht designing 
never wavered and every now and then some one would 
come to him for the plans of a yacht. Finally he gave all his 
time to designing. 

He was one of the first of the 19th century American 
designers to start with the drawing instead of the model, 
and his earlier efforts were greeted with jeers. “Paper boat” 
was a common term of reproach among the “practical” 
rule-of-thumb builders of his day. And because he did not 
follow the traditional type of skimming dish and because he 






“‘Banshee,’’ a  compro- 
mise  (keel-centerboard) 
sloop designed in 1887 
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dared to insist on rigs that were not the 
same old thing, he was abused by all the 
“know-it-alls” as ignorant. 

Years ago, Scott Russell, British naval 
architect, developed the theory that a 
boat’s water lines should all be “wave 
lines,” that is trochoidal curves. But the 
vessels designed on the “wave line theory” 
were not too successful. Then Colin Arch- 
er, better known today as the father of the 
redningskoite, those sea-keeping double- 
enders, declared that not the water lines 
but the curve of sectional areas should 
conform to the wave line theory. John 
Hyslop, who was measurer of the New 
York Yacht Club for many years and an 
amateur designer of ability, sponsored 
this theory in the United States. Among 
his converts was Cary Smith and all of his 
(Smith’s) yachts had curves of areas con- 
forming to the standard curve developed 
by Mr. Hyslop. His steamboats, too, fol- 
lowed the Hyslop curve. Indeed, on ana- 
lyzing the design of the Comet, Mr. Smith’s creation of the 
1850s, her distribution of displacement was found to con- 
form to this theory. 

In 1873, Smith designed the 72’ schooner Prospero with 
a pole bowsprit instead of the traditional bowsprit and 
jibboom, with all the mass of gear which the fr 260 of 
sailing masters and some yachtsmen: persuaded the owner 
to fit. In 1874, he designed the centerboard sloop Madcap 
for J. R. Busk, and later the sloop Mischief for the same 
owner, which defended the America’s Cup in 1881. She was 
of iron, narrower and deeper than the traditional American 
skimming dish; she won the first trial races ever held for 
Cup yachts, and defeated the Canadian challenger Atalanta 
without difficulty. 

In 1885 came the first of many yachts for Chester W. 
Chapin; a light draft schooner for service in Florida, 55’ 
w.l. and but 2’8” draft. Next year her owner came back for 
a larger boat for offshore cruising, Julia, 96’3” 0.a., 80’6” 
w.l., 21’ beam and 10’ draft. The following year he ordered 
a much bigger schooner and Julia was sold and renamed 
Iroquois, under which name she had a long and brilliant 
life. In the terrible blizzard of 1888 in which the English 
yawl Cythera was lost, as well as coasters and pilot schoon- 
ers, she came through without damage. 

When Sir Richard Sutton challenged for the America’s 
Cup with Genesta, an out-and-out cutter, Cary Smith de- 
signed Priscilla, an iron “compromise sloop” but she was 
defeated in the trial races by the Burgess sloop Puritan. 
Apparently Mr. Smith did not have a free hand with the 















“Amorita” (right) and ‘‘Ramona” racing off Larchmont in 1896. The former was 
one of Cary Smith’s many successful schooners 


The sloop ‘‘Mischief,’’ designed for J. R. Busk, which defeated the ‘‘Atalanta’’ for 
the America’s Cup in 1881, leading the N.Y.Y.C fleet in the Lower Bay, New York 


design. The late W. P. Stephens met him one evening on 
the ery to Jersey City and found him utterly disgusted 
with the syndicate of owners who, as so often happens in 
such cases, usurped the designer’s prerogatives without 
either his technical knowledge or skill. He said, almost with 
tears in his eyes, “I’ve got to design a damned big scow!” 
. This was in the days of the big schooner yachts and Cary 
Smith’s cruising schooners were famous. The big Yampa, 
110’ l.w.1., crossed the Atlantic several times. Others were 
Fortuna, Enchantress (one of the handsomest yachts ever 
built), Lasca and Genesee, to name but a few. Amorita, a 
racing schooner, had a long and successful career. She was 
followed by the twins Elmina and Muriel. A notable cruiser 
was the schooner Meteor III, built in 1901 for Kaiser Wil- 
helm II of Germany who, though he ordered a cruiser 
thought he had a racer. She was still afloat a year or two 
ago, called the Aldebaran. Racers or cruisers, they all had 
the same beauty of line, the same longitudinal distribution 
of displacement, the same easy motion in troubled waters 
and the same ability to go to windward. Smith would never 
reduce wetted surface at the expense of lateral plane. And 
how they could carry their canvas! (Charles Nicholson once 
said to me “Watson had a severe attack of wetted surface 
when he designed Thistle.”) 

Mr. Smith’s first venture in steam was the yacht Free 
Lance in 1885, followed by many other power-driven ves- 
sels, steam and motor. Steam yachts were very popular at 
that time with the wealthy. One notable vessel was the pilot 
boat New York, a wonderful sea boat. She was nothing like 
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The iron compromise cutter ‘Priscilla’ 
which was Cary Smith’s unsuccessful can- 
didate for the defense of the America’s 
Cup in the year 1885. She was defeated 
by ‘’Puritan,’’ designed by Edward Burgess 
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Bolles 
“Elmina,” built in 1901, was one of Cary Smith’s best known 
and most successful racing schooners. She was 99 feet overall 


the usual seagoing tug but a deep draft double-ender with 
plenty of deadrise and with her propeller deeply immersed. 
She stays out near the lightship and “takes it” no matter 
what the weather. She set the feiton in steam pilot boats 
and was copied far and wide, sometimes in steel and some- 
times in wood. Built in 1897, she was still afloat in 1950. 

Among his other activities, Chester W. Chapin, a patron 
of Cary Smith, was president of the New Haven Steamboat 
Line, which ran wooden steamboats, designed by their 
builders along traditional lines, with the old fashioned beam 
engines driving side wheels and with their boilers out on 
the guards, like the boats of 1840. In 1889, the line needed 
a new steamboat and as Mr. Chapin had owned a number of 
successful Smith yachts, he asked that Mr. Smith design 
her. The latter promptly declined, saying that he knew 
nothing of steamboats; but Mr. Chapin insisted. The line’s 
favorite boat at that time was the old C. H. Northam, which 
was supposed to have a curve of sectional areas like that of 
a yacht. When she was drydocked and her lines were taken 
off, her area curve was far from yacht-like. Then Mr. Smith 
and his draftsman, Theodore E. Ferris, later a partner, 
visited many of the steamboat fleet querying everyone con- 
nected with their operation—in every department, ti chief 
engineer to pantry boy, inspecting and making notes. 

So, they started on the plans, and Mr. Smith was finally 
satisfied with the fifth set they drew. This was for a steam- 
boat 300’ w.l., 48’ beam (60’ over the guards) and 10’ 
draft. She had twin screw engines of modern design and six 
boilers. She was built by Harlan & Hollingsworth, expert 
steamboat builders of conventional steamboats and yachts, 
including the Mischief and a number of big schooners from 
Cary Smith’s designs. He had to fight the builders about 
many features. “Whoever built a steamboat with 48’ beam 
on 300’ w.1.? How are you going to shove that beam through 
the water?” and “The construction is all wrong; those keel- 
sons cut all the floors.” But the designer stuck to his guns 


YACHTING 


and on her trial trip the Richard Peck made 20.2 m.p.h. in 
fresh water not more than 30’ deep. And she burned a 
19 tons of coal on the round trip to New Haven and back 
while the Northam consumed nearly 40 tons. The Peck was 
“Queen of the Sound” until her bigger sister, the City of 
Lowell of the Norwich Line, came out with a speed of 22% 
m.p.h. for a nine-mile stretch. She was followed by the 
Chester W. Chapin for the New Haven Line, practically a 
duplicate of the Peck with 10’ added to her length amid- 
ships. She and the Peck survived until 1948. 

Mr. Smith was of medium height, rather slight build, wore 
a full beard and had a most engaging stutter. He was a 
delightful boss, considerate of his employees and was always 
willing to impart knowledge. This scribe went to work for 
the “Old Man” in 1898 on the plans of the Chapin, staying 
on to work on a schooner and a ketch or two. On my first 
morning at work, he watched me for a while, then ex- 
claimed: “You mustn’t stand on that hard floor all day,” 
and went out and bought a small rug to go in front of my 
drawing board! Now and then I'd have a bright idea for the 
details of some piece of spar ironwork or some other fitting 
and I’d make a suggestion to him. In most cases the idea 


Rosenfeld 

The “Richard Peck,’’ designed in 1889, was Cary Smith’s first 

commercial steamboat. She was capable of 20 knots and was 
“‘Queen of the Sound” for a great many years 


was not at all new to him but he would never be short about 
it; instead he might say: “W-well, m-my b-boy, that seems 
like a good idea, b-but we tried it on such and such a boat, 
and here’s what happened,” going on to describe and often 
to sketch the difficulties which it involved. If the idea was 
really new, and good, he would mull over it for a day or 
two, questioning me at intervals, finally saying: “G-go ahead 
and draw it up.” 

He used to say that, even if the designer could turn out 
the perfect boat, there were so many who could spoil her; 
the sparmaker, the rigger, the sailmaker, the professional 
captain, the owner—and all the owner’s friends! He could 
cite instances of silly doings to bear him out. And how he 
would rage at what had been done to some of his boats 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Lines of “Elmina,” 











from H. |. Chappelle’s 
book, ‘“American Sail- 
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TRY A’ PRESSURE WATER S23 FEM 


There Is Neither Mystery Nor Complexity in Installing an Effective System 


By TYLER G. HICKS 





OME YACHTSMEN and farmers are akin in one 
respect. They stick to the old hand pump for 
putting drinking, cooking, and washing water 
\, where they want it. Pump and yachtsman 
y_ grunt and wheeze, gurgle and groan. Maybe 
these noises and the familiar feel of a cool 
pump handle are a few cruising pleasures that 
can't be put into words but are there, nevertheless. Even so, 
a glance at the newer methods for providing ‘cool clean 
water afloat will show that the old hand pump is definitely 
on the way out. A pressure water system supplied by an 
electrically-driven pump is so much better than the old 
hand pump that its advantages cannot be ignored. Cruising 
with an old hand pump aboard is about the same as using 
a kerosene cabin lamp when there’s plenty of generating 
capacity available. 

What will a pressure water system do for you besides 
putting you on good terms with the wife? Plenty. Water for 
all “domestic” uses aboard, except the WC, will be supplied 
at the right pressure when needed simply by flipping a 
switch or turning a valve. This means that galley, lavatory, 
shower, and windshield-washer water is always “on tap.” 
No need to fill a bucket to take a shower, bend over a hand 
pump to get a glass of water, or struggle with undersized 
lavatory pump plungers. Your electric pump, small and 
economical, is always there to put those gallons where you 
need them. 

Serious packing, plunger, valve, and priming worries go 
overboard. Guests, and also you, marvel at the neat stream 
of clean water secured by the flip of a switch. Your pocket- 
book won’t suffer too much, either. The added convenience 
in the galley makes convincing the little woman that it’s 
worth it a pushover. That precious battery power will 
hardly notice the difference on most boats, because the 
current required is small. Of course you'll spend a little time 
looking after the pump and motor, but this is negligible 
compared with packing renewal, valve adjustment, and 
plunger-straightening-time for old hand pumps. The final 
advantage that almost tops all others is the tact that you 
don’t have to be a shipyard electrician or pipefitter to install 
a pressure water system. You have to be ir to handle tools 
and must have a few common ones to do the job, but aver- 
age proficiency in their use is usually sufficient. 

Installation work and cost can be spread over several 
seasons if necessary. Buy a pump and galley faucet and 
install this winter or season, leaving plugged outlets for 
lavatory and shower. Next season install lavatory piping and 
faucet. During the third season the shower head can be 
hooked into the system. Easy, economical, and an excellent 
rejoinder at chow time to “Daddy, I can’t wash my hands. 
The pump is stuck.” 

In System “A,” one type of pressure water system installa- 
tion is shown. The electrically -driven pump takes its suc- 
tion from the fresh-water storage tank. Foot or faucet- 
mounted switches start the pump whenever water is needed, 
and when the faucet is turned off or the foot-switch actuated, 
the pump stops. As a result current and fresh-water con- 
sumption are a minimum. Study of the sketch shows that 
wiring and piping connections are simple, easy to make. 
Two wires run from the battery to the pump. Faucet, lava- 
tory, and shower switches are ioniintalk to these two wires, 
completing the electrical installation. Water piping, which 
may be standard brass pipe, rubber hose, copper tubing, or 
a combination of any of these, is readily installed. You can 
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avoid making complicated pipe bends by using easily bent 
rubber hose or copper tubing in tight spots. 

The fresh water system shown in System “B” uses a tank 
for storage of water under pressure, usually at about 20 
pounds per square inch. Copper tubing connected to the 
tank outlet conveys water to galley, lavatory, shower, and 
windshield wiper. The electrically-driven pump is mounted 
either on the pressure tank or deck alongside. It takes its 
suction from the usual fresh-water tank and discharges to 
the pressure tank. An automatic switch starts the pump soon 
after a faucet is opened and stops it when tank pressure 
reaches about 20 pounds. Use of low pressures in the tank 
prevents waste of water and electric current. These systems 
are economical, compact, and easy to install. Individual 
electric switch and wiring for each faucet is eliminated 
because the pump is started by a change in water pressure, 
not by a separate control from different parts of the boat. 

System “C” is equipped with an expansion tank at the 
end of the water-supply main. Branches to faucets, shower 
and hot-water heater connect to the main between the _ 
discharge and expansion tank. Pump is started and stopp 
automatically by a water-pressure actuated switch mounted 
on the discharge. Ordinary faucets and shower equipment 
are suitable for use in this type system, and it possesses all 
the advantages of that shown in “B.” Operating pressure is 
20 to 40 pounds per square inch. It should be noted that an 
automatic pressure-control switch is required in the pres- 
sure-tank and expansion-tank water systems. The pressure- 
control switch is usually supplied as part of the system at no 
extra cost. Without a pressure-control switch your pump 
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Layouts of the three principal types of pressure water systems. 
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Crowell Designs pressure-tank system. Electrically driven pump 
and automatic pressure switch are mounted on tank 


might run continuously, quickly causing the battery to go 
dead. 

Now let’s assume that you have a 35-footer in which you 
think a pressure water system would be a big help. You 
want an adequate fresh water supply for galley, lavatory, 
shower, and windshield washer. Your cruises seldom exceed 
a week or so and you usually pull into an overnight anchor- 
age. Could you obtain a suitable system and if so, how 
much would it cost, how would it be installed, and how 
long would the work take? Answers to these questions are 
readily obtained from a brief look at the components of 
usual systems. When taking this look we'll assume that 
your sink, shower, and lavatory discharges are in good con- 
dition and functioning properly. We'll deal only with the 
supply section of the system. 

Pumps and motors for systems similar to “A” are generally 
coupling-connected. Motor sizes vary somewhat, but 0 
horsepower is a common rating. Pumps driven by this size 
motor will deliver about 550 gallons of water per hour 2 
feet above the pump centerline and about 375 gallons per 
hour 5 feet above. Current consumption at both capacities 
is 7 amperes at 6 volts, 3.5 amperes at 12 volts, or 1.3 
amperes at 32 volts. The only electrical system on which 
such a pump might cause an excessive drain is the 6 volt. 
Operation of the pump is almost equivalent to the use of 
two 25-watt bulbs on a 6 volt system. If your 6 volt batteries 
are operating at nearly full capacity, it would be best to 
install an additional one to take care of the new pump. This 
would be connected in parallel with the existing batteries 
and might necessitate increase of main-engine generator size 


Sutton electric pump 
(left) suitable for 
pressure water sys- 
tems. These units are 
small, compact and 
inexpensive 


Aqua _ utility pump 
(right) is suited for 
use in pressure water 
systems. These pumps 
require little space 
and are lightweight 
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to eliminate long charging periods. For 12 and 32 volt sys- 
tems, the new pump will hardly be noticed, and use of addi- 
tional batteries is generally unnecessary except in cases 
where the present batteries are loaded to their limit. 

In the usual 35-footer, the distance between the horizontal 
centerline of the pump and the tops of galley and lavatory 
faucets is seldom more than 5 feet. A 375-gallon-per-hour 
supply of water is sufficient for all washing and cooking 
purposes. Connecting the system as shown in “A” and using 
a pump such as described above would provide adequate 
water for galley sink and lavatory. A man-sized shower, 4 
to 6% inches diameter head, requires 180 to 360 gallons of 
water per hour. If the shower head could be located 5 feet 
or less above the pump centerline, a Yo horsepower pump 
would be satisfactory. Increasing this distance would reduce 
the quantity of water discharged by the shower head and 
might produce unsatisfactory results. Hence you'd have to 
be extremely careful in applying this type pump to a system 


Groco (Gross Me- 

chanical _Laborato- 

ries) pump, motor 

and switch for an 

expansion-tank | sys- 
tem 


containing a shower. Pump manufacturers are always glad 
to give advice on problems such as this, and they will tell 
you quickly which type pump is best suited for a shower 
head located more than 5 feet above the centerline. For 
windshield washers located not more than 8 feet above the 
pump, a %o-horsepower unit is quite satisfactory because 
the quantity of water needed is extremely small. 

Pressure-tank system similar to that in “B” require more 
current and are higher in cost, but can pump water to 
greater heights. They are usually equipped with % or ¥% 
horsepower motors. Typical current requirements are 25, 
18, and 8 amperes at 6, 12, and 32 volts, respectively. Water 
capacity for 6 volt systems is about 210 gallons per hour at 
a height of 17 feet above tank outlet. For other voltages the 
water capacity is about 300 gallons per hour at 17 feet. 
From these data it can readily be seen that heights above 
the tank will seldom cause concern. Instead, current con- 
sumption will be a bigger factor in system selection. For 6 
and 12 volt systems, installation of an additional battery and 
larger main-engine driven generator will be necessary in 
some cases. This will increase the total cost of the pressure 
water system, but the extra investment is well worthwhile 
when you consider the advantages of having plenty of 
water on tap. 

Expansion-tank systems, “C,” are generally equipped with 
Y4-horsepower motors that use 31, 16, or 6 amperes at 6, 12, 
and 32 volts, respectively. Water capacity is about 180 
gallons per hour at 46 feet. Installation of an extra battery 
and larger main-engine driven generator will usually be 
necessary when current is supplied at 6 volts. 

Pumps for systems similar to “A” are fairly well stand- 
ardized. Packless-type electric pumps for this service cost 
between about $25 and $33 for 6 to 32 volts. Large-capacity 
units of this type cost up to about $95. 

Faucets with an integral switch for pump starting and 

(Continued on page 76) 
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An Improvement in 
Sail Battens 


& Philip Fisher, of Montreal, who has 
contributed a number of suggestions to 
this page from time to time saa sent me 
a sketch of a most interesting batten 
development that he worked out for 
his Lightning. When he first sent it to 
me it was only a brain wave, but he 
wrote me recently that he used it 
aboard his boat this past summer and 
found it good. Among other advan- 
tages that Mr. Fisher discovered for 
this batten was that when his boat cap- 
sized (he assures me he was not 
aboard) there was no difficulty in re- 
moving the experimental batten from 
its pocket, in fact, it came out just as 
easily as ever, while other battens 
which were secured with the custom- 
ary lanyards, were difficult to remove 
since the knots swelled when wet and 
were hard to untie. 

A study of the accompanying sketch 
will show that one of its main features 


is the aluminum closure which serves to . 


hold the batten in position. The outside 
dimensions of this unit will have to be 
made to fit the batten-pockets of the 
sail which is being equipped, conse- 
quently the dimensions indicated are 
only approximate. The dimensions of 
the batten slot have been worked out to 
fit the batten whose measurements are 
given alongside, which are about right 
for a boat the size of a Lightning or a 
Thistle. For larger or smaller boats it 
should be easy to change the dimen- 
sions proportionately. 

The principle involved in the opera- 
tion of this batten is quite simple; it 
depends upon the natural springy prop- 
erties of the ash from which it should 
be made. The body of the batten should 
be just small enough to slide through 
the slot in the aluminum closure on ‘ 
until you come to the outer end, at that 
point it is necessary to press the two 
horns of the batten together so they will 
pass through the slot, the edges of 
which will fit into the two notches in 
the edge of the batten. Releasing pres- 
sure when the slots in the batten edge 
line up with the closure locks the bat- 
ten in position. To remove the batten, 
it is necessary only to reverse this pro- 
cedure. This design has advantages 
over those closed end pockets where 
the batten falls short of the leach be- 
cause the end of this batten protrudes, 
thereby eliminating the likelihood of a 
curling leach which, as everyone knows, 
is an undesirable development in a sail. 

If you have wrestled with recalci- 


_frant batten lanyards, while in a hu 


‘o put your boat to bed for the week, 
vou will doubtless welcome this im- 


nrovement. 
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Wire Baskets for the Ice Box 


& Vice Commodore Liggett Gray of the 
Riverside (Conn.) Yacht Club sent me 
what seems like a useful suggestion for 
establishing a little neatness in the ice 
box. Commodore Gray says: “For us 
fellows who do not have luxurious ice 
boxes full of shelves and separate com- 
partments, I have found a handy eco- 
nomical way to handle the food. Just 
use a couple of ordinary galvanized wire 
letter baskets such as we office slaves 
keep on the corners of our desks. In 
the old-fashioned sea-going ice box 
where the food is ordinarily dumped in 
on top of the ice, the butter seems al- 
ways to slop down into the water, the 
bacon usually goes adrift, and so forth, 
these baskets are a life saver. Put the 
food in them, put them on top of the 
ice—there is no mess—the food stays out 
of the water; and when you go to re-ice 
your box, you just lift the baskets in- 
stead of bilge-diving down into the icy 
water. It is really a cinch and I do not 
know why I didn’t think of it years ago. 
Perhaps lots of folks know of. it but, if 
not, it is a handy little tip.” 
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To Waterproof Canvas 
or Sail Covers, Awnings, etc. 


While Bill Crowe and his wife, 
aboard their ’round-the-world cruiser, 
were lying at City Island, I had the 
good fortune to have a visit with them. 
She was full of many interesting fea- 
tures, as any ‘round-the-world boat is 
bound to be, particularly where the 
owner is also the builder. 

One useful detail that appealed to 
me was the way that Captain Crowe 
had waterproofed his self-made canvas 
awning. It so happened that the day I 
was aboard was a rainy one and I was 
impressed by the fact that the perma- 
nent awning over the cockpit, which 
had puddles of water in it, did not leak 
a drop. I found that the secret was 
the mixing of about one pound of tallow 
with each quart of deck paint with 
which he painted all his canvas equip- 
ment. The tallow has to be melted and 
then mixed with the paint before apply- 
ing. It makes canvas as soft as suede 
and, according to skipper Crowe, will 
make it last almost indefinitely. 
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The author, from a photo- 
graph taken a number of 
years ago 


[This is the second of a series of reminiscences condensed from 
the book “Sherman Hoyt’s Memoirs,” recently published by D. 
VanNostrand & Co. The first appeared in the November, 1950, 
YacuTinc.—Ep.] 


to be much in demand as a crew, and frequently as a 

helmsman, in many different types of craft ranging from 
little 15-footers up to the Seventies and schooners. It was 
excellent training for a youngster, and I think it was Clinton 
Crane who remarked that my later successes were ex 
due to the necessity of adapting myself from week to wee 
to different boats. 

As my brother Colgate and I shared in owning different 
craft, Wyntje in 1900 to 1902, Cayenne, a nice little Sea- 
wanhaka Fifteen in 1903 and 1904, and Tito, a miserable 
restricted Bar Harbor Twenty-five in 1905, we were used to 
sailing together. When present I fear I pre-empted the 
helm, but Coly had become expert by this time and did as 
well as I could in my frequent absences. Our season’s stand- 
ing led the class in Wyntje in 1900 and 1901, in spite of 
keen competition from the Maxwell brothers and others. In 
1902 I had her at New London with no opportunity to race. 
Cayenne was generally on top, usually in Coly’s hands be- 
cause I was abroad much of the time in her second season. 
It was a hot class with George Nichols, Nan Wood (then 
Matheson) the Landons and others. 

During those years, racing in many different yachts, I 
recall certain episodes vividly. One time in a raceabout 
team match between the Seawanhaka and Beverly Yacht 


| WAS LUCKY in that from 1899 until 1907 I seemed 


Rosenfeld Shelee 
The “Thirties” were a new racing class of the 1900s 
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By C. SHERMAN HOYT 


Clubs, in a run before the wind with heavy following sea, I 
attempted to hold back a rival in hopes that Jay de Forest, 
then trailing, could catch up and put us in the lead. I admit 
I was cutting it pretty close, but I had a powerful man on 
our mainsheet with instructions to trim it in before our 
main boom would hit the other boat’s weather runner. We 
made several swoops, and never touched him until one of 
his excitable crew suddenly leaped to his feet and our boom 
hit him a swat on the head. We were protested, but eventu- 
ally were exonerated on the ground that Dabney’s head was 
not an essential part of his boat or equipment. 

One season I raced frequently in J. Rogers Maxwell’s 
Yankee, usually in his absence, with his son Harry. It was a 
year in which feelings often ran high. The Yankee was none 
too well equipped with sails. Our principal rival was August 
Belmont’s Mineola, skippered by that master of all profes- 
sionals, Charlie Barr. Nealy Vanderbilt’s Rainbow and Willie 
K. Vanderbilt's Virginia were usually not such hard nuts to 
crack, but race after race Mineola, with a beautiful new 
suit of Ratsey sails, was too much for us. Mr. Maxwell had 
ordered a new suit from George Ratsey, then in his first year 
at City Island, but Barr, and Belmont as vice commodore of 
the New York Yacht Club, got priority, and Yankee’s new 
sails did not materialize until the New York Y.C. cruise. 

We did manage to win a race in Larchmont Week when, 
in a drizzling easterly, our soft mainsail shrank into tolerable 
shape and Yankee, beautifully sailed by Harry in the ab- 
sence of his father, scored her first win over Mineola. Need- 
less to say, we were a pair of proud youngsters and cele- 
brated moderately with the contents of the wine locker in 
the Celt’s deck house, for like most prosperous owners in 
those days, we lived aboard tenders or mother ships. 

Eventually we got our new sails for the N.Y.Y.C. cruise 
and proceeded to win regularly until the Astor Cup Race 
off Newport. That day it blew hard and we gambled upon 
a working topsail. Mineola came out of the aren with a 
club topsail set. Barr evidently decided it was too much for 

her and, in lowering 

The late Charlie Barr, top ranking pro- it and setting his jib- 
fessional skipper, was a rival of Mr. header in its place, he 
Hoyt got well away from 

the starting line and 
was minutes late. We 
started promptly in 
close company with 
the other two Seven- 
ties, and other larger 
boats, Ailsa, Vigilant 
and Navahoe I think, 
and eventually after a 
very hard race we 
beat our two class- 
mates, but could not 
save our time on Ail- 
sa. To our great in- 
dignation the Race 
Committee by some 
hocus pocus recorded 
Mineola’s time as her 
actual one around the 
course, entirely neg- 
lecting the fact that her 
starting time should 
have been taken as 
when the five minute 


period expired. The 
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result was that Mineola, sailing around the course with no 
others near her, while we were battling it out with our sis- 
ters and larger yachts, beat us on actual time and collected 
the customary side bets among the Seventies. Still fuming, 
we led her into the Vineyard and then ensued one of the 
most thrilling races in which I have ever participated. 

We got a good start for Provincetown and led our class 
handsomely across the Shoals. Running down the Cape, 
Mineola, with a freshening breeze, caught us and the most 
protracted luffing match ensued. She more or less blanketed 
us, so down came spinnakers and we luffed her hard, close 
aboard. In turn balloon jibs were doused and we could keep 
her sufficiently backwinded so that she could not pass to wind- 
ward and too close to swing under our stern. Barr finally 
left the wheel and addressing Harry—Mr. Maxwell was not 
aboard—accused him of trying to throw the race to Rainbow 
or Virginia, who meanwhile were blithely on their way along 
the shore with spinnakers set. I believe it was intimated that 
he could go to hell, and soon afterward, to clear us, he 
tacked and wore. We promptly kept off, set spinnaker again 
and proceeded on our course with a nice lead. 

Unfortunately soon afterward a white squall struck in 
from offshore, necessitating a jibe. Barr’s crew were unques- 
ticnably smarter than ours in any such maneuver. We got in 
a-ness, jibed hurriedly, with the result that our main sheet 
got away from the man at the bitt, ran out like mad, finally 
foxled and snapped. I was aft setting up the preventer back- 
stzy, when I saw the wijd sheet making for me like an 


Great schooners like the Herreshoff-designed ‘‘Westward” raced in the era of which Mr. Hoyt writes 
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insane snake. I had presence of mind to drape myself over 
the weather side, hanging on with one foot and a hand to 
the rail. It was lucky ba I did so, for the end of the sheet, 
when it parted, swept my station, but not before giving a 
Mr. Wilson, one of our afterguard, a painful swat in the 
back. Then it proceeded to run all out leaving us only about 
two parts. The boom fetched up all standing against the lee 
rigging, but fortunately did not break, and our most sea- 
manly mate contrived, while slung in a bosun’s chair, to 
work his way out to the end of the boom, then churning in 
the water, and to rereeve the other parts. Needless to say, 
in the mess Mineola passed us and then we two set out after 
our sisters, now well ahead. I have forgotten, but I think 
Rainbow won, with the other three so close on her heels 
that all four finished within about a minute of each other. 
We won the run to Marblehead the next day and I think 
Mineola raced no more that year. 


* * hod & 


Racing in those days was a far less clean game than now. 
For years my one time college mate and very good personal 
friend, but bitter racing rival, Addison Hanan, and I had 
fought it out in the N.Y.Y.C. Thirties and other classes. One 
of his and his brother Wilmer’s favorite tricks would be, 
especially in light weather, to have Wilmer hail me to the 
effect that they had seen me hit the last mark or commit 
some other fancied foul, and that as a gentleman I should 

(Continued on page 75) 














Though never intended as 
a racing machine, ‘’Seer’’ 
performs well under her 
ketch rig, moving easily 
and handling nicely even 
in a light breeze, though 
her sail area is only 1209 
feet 





Her sharp waterline aft 
flares out into a rounded 
deckline that makes her 
fantail a spacious deck 
(below) for lounging 











The pilothouse is 
roomy and equipped 
with all the gear 
the skipper needs 
for handling the 
ship and piloting 


; St Comfort and _— spaciousnes 
~~ a - £ i . characterize the main cobi 
Series 71 diesel . 
main engine and 
the auxiliary ma- 
chinery are read- 
ily accessible in 

the engineroom 
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HEN Henry Bellas Hess, of Hunting- 

ton, L.I., lost his old motor sailer Seer 
on Cape May he went to Richard O. Davis, 
now associated with Henry B. Nevins, Inc., 
who had worked with the late William H. 
Hand on the plans of the old Seer, for a new 
one with the old boat’s many fine qualities 
and some new ones of her own. Nevins built 
the boat and launched her in October, 1949. 
A good deal of water has passed under her 
keel since teen, and she has fully lived up to 
expectations. 

Rosenfeld photos 


L.o.a., 66'6” L.w.L, 58’5” 

Beam, 17'0” Draft, 6'6” 

S.A., 1209’ Speed, 10.5 kn. Under power or sail, the new ‘‘Seer’’ is a ship to please the seaman’s eye, 
Power, one 200-hp. GM diesel a “home afloat’’ ready to go anywhere, any time 





Even with a low trunk over the forecastle, ‘’Seer’s’’ 
torward deck is uncluttered. She has lots of ven- 
tilation 
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DESIGN 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 














































“MASCONOMO,” BY CROCKER 


S. CROCKER, veteran designer, of Boston, designed 

e Masconomo for his own use, and his son, S. S. Crocker, 
Jr., of Manchester, Mass., built her last winter. The designer 
says “she is a boat that probably few people but myself would 
like,” but after studying the plans and photos we disagree 
strongly with him. Plenty of people will like her. Her profile, 
with its clipper bow tipped off by a figurehead of her name- 
sake, an ancient Indian chief, is lively, and while intended 
and used mainly for day sailing and fishing, she has living 
quarters for four. She is almost flush-decked, with a very 
small foot well and cabin trunk and a fore hatch, and has 
big storage compartments under the deck amidships and aft. 
The rig is nicely balanced and Mr. Crocker reports that the 
unusual short gaff, with two halyards, gives him a better than 
normally setting sail. The masthead fore triangle allows 
for a lot of light canvas if one is so minded. Auxiliary power 
is the smallest four-cyl. engine made by Red Wing, installed 
aft with a V-belt drive that provides reduction, and she 
makes 6% knots with it. Under sail Mr. Crocker has found her 
very fast. Her deck, laid in narrow strips, both face and edge 
fastened, has proved tight without canvasing. She is a boat of 
distinctive character, and thoroughly pleases her designer. 
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HE KETCH-RIGGED motor sail- 
er shown here was designed by the 
firm of Edson B. Schock and Son, of 
Kingston, R.I., for a West Coast owner, 
to replace a small sloop by the same de- 


signer. Her layout closely follows the 


owner's ideas. She is a comfortable 
looking craft with a big cockpit and gal- 
ley, small pilothouse, lots of storage 
space and total sleeping accommoda- 
tions for six, including two in the for- 
ward stateroom and four in the main 
cabin which has one built-in berth, a 
convertible dinette, and a transom 
berth to port. 

The General Motors diesel is expect- 
ed to give her a paps speed of over 
eight knots. With a good sized sail plan 
and 7500 Ibs. of iron on her keel she 
should perform satisfactorily for her 
type under canvas. Specifications call 
for oak stem and frames, Douglas fir 
keel, deadwood and planking, Port Or- 
ford cedar decks, mahogany trim and 
Everdur fastenings. Spars will be hol- 
low, of spruce, and she will have Korod- 
less steel standing rigging. Her dis- 
placement is 26,000 Ibs. Tanks hold 150 
gallons of fuel and 140 of water. 





L.o.a., 49'9” L.w.l., 42'0” | 

Beam, 13’2” Draft, 6’0” 
Power, GM 8-cyl. diesel 

Sail area, 719 ft. 
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AN EXPRESS CRUISER FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA 


DWIN MONK and Lorne Garden, 

of 1500 Westlake No., Seattle, 
Wash., designed this 20-knot express 
cruiser for H. J. Welch, of the Nanaimo 
Y.C. in British Columbia, and she was 
launched last fall by the Thames Boat 
Works of Bowser, B.C. Twin engines 
by Chrysler drive her. Her profile has a 
look of speed to it, enhanced by the 
open bridge which, however, can be 
protected by a roll-up cover in bad 
weather. She also has a set of controls 
in the deckhouse. Staterooms forward 
and aft make permanent sleeping quar- 





L.o.a., 42'0" Beam, 11'6” 
Draft, 2'9” Speed, 20 kn. 
Power, twin 140-hp. Chryslers 





ters for four, and extra guests can be 
accommodated by converting the di- 
nette into a double berth. The galley is 
a big one and its oil range can be util- 
ized to heat the after cabin through a 


. duct installed for the purpose. The 


boarding platform, hand grips and 
transom “door” at the stern follow a 
trend that is becoming popular in some 


+ oe + ar 


— = 





areas and make it easy to step into the 
cockpit from a dinghy or climb aboard 
after a swim. It would also facilitate res- 
cue work, should that be necessary. 
Specifications list hardwood stem and 
oak frames, fir keel, yellow cedar bot- 
tom and red cedar topside planking 
and Honduras mahogany trim. She has 
a 12-v. electrical system, and Monel 
tanks for 100 gallons of fresh water and 
200 of gasoline, which give her a 300- 
mile cruising range. Engines are in- 
stalled beneath the open bridge, which 


has a transom seat across its after end. 
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V. MENSCHIK, of the Southamp- 
e ton (Long Island) Shipyards, 
Inc., designed this boat and built her 
for W. A. Harloe, of Quogue, N.Y. Two 
seasons’ service, much of it high speed 
operation in the open sea, have proven 
her a fast and seaworthy craft. She is a 
V-bottom hull of generous beam, with 
a deep forefoot to avoid pounding. 
Primarily a fishing and day boat, she 
has a big galley and toilet room and 
two berths in the cabin. She is handled 
from the elevated deck over the twin en- 
gines, and has fishing chairs and other 
gear aft. She has a teak stem, white 










L.o.a., 31’8” Beam, 10°4” 
Draft, 2'6” Speed, 29 m.p.h. 
Power, Twin 155-hp. Kermath Sea-Mates 
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FISHING CRUISES 


oak keel and frames, white cedar plank- 
ing, teak decks, Honduras mahogany 
trim and Everdur fastenings. Equip- 
ment includes 12-v. Exide batteries; 40- 
watt Hudson-American radio phone; 
Sutton submersible automatic bilge 
pump; Groco electric toilet; Willis al- 
cohol stove; Columbian worm gear 
steerer, and Monel tanks which give her 
350 miles cruising range with 180 gal- 
lons of gasoline. Her twin 155-hp. Ker- 
math Sea-Mate Special engines drive 
direct, giving her a tested speed of 29 
m.p-h. With this kind of speed, she 
loses little time getting to and from the 
fishing grounds off Long Island. 
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NUMBER of features make this 

65-footer, designed by Wicker- 
sham & Chance for N. Quasebarth, both 
of Washington, D.C., and now under 
construction by the Atlas Machine and 
Iron Works, Arlington, Va., an inter- 
esting boat. She has a steel hull with 
built-in tanks; and deck structures 
framed and plated with 61ST alumi- 
num alloy, with canvas-covered ply- 
wood tops. The metals are treated for 
permanent preservation inside and out, 
and plastic paints are widely used, with 
Hydromole in the tanks. 

The accommodation plan combines 
real comfort and practicality. Except 
for her engineroom, all space below the 
flush deck is occupied by sleeping quar- 
ters, with a big stateroom for the owner 
aft and two large guest staterooms, each 


METAL CRUISER WITH UNUSUAL ACCOMMODATIONS 





L.0.a., 64'8” Beam, 15'0” 
Draft, 3’8” Top speed, 18 m.p.h. 








Power, twin 275-hp. GM diesels 





of which has its own toilet room and 
shower and ample storage space. The 
forecastle is also roomy and will sleep 
two though she is designed as a one- 
paid-hand boat. Above decks are the en- 
closed bridge, a roomy, fully-equipped 
galley just abaft it, and a big deck sa- 
loon for lounging and dining, partly 
sunk into the deck over the engine- 
room. 

Her power plant, also noteworthy, 
consists of two GM 6-110 diesels, with 
aluminum blocks and heads, rated at 
275 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. This is said to 
be the first non-experimental installa- 


tion of these engines, and she. is ex- 
pected, on the basis of tank tests, to 
have a top speed of 18 m.p.h., cruising 
speed of 15 m.p.h., and a cruising range 
of 800 miles at 10 knots. Auxiliary ma- 
chinery installations include a 3 kw. 
U.S. diesel generator plus one 500-w. 
and one 1500-w. main engine-driven 
generator; internal keel cooling of en- 
gine circulating water; 32-v. DC pow- 
er; Groco sewage, bilge and fire pumps; 
and Groco heating for water supply and 
cabin heating. Other details include 
Monel shafting; 2:1 reduction with 
Morris couplings; Shipmate propane 
galley range; Columbian bronze _hy- 
draulic steering; Ideal electric windlass; 
air conditioner for the lounge; 15 cu. ft. 
refrigerator and deep freeze; and all 
modern conveniences for operation. 
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‘BUOYANT GIRL,’’ OF SAN FRANCISCO 


AUNCHED. in July, 1949, Buoyant Girl, owned by 
Dr. Harold Rosenblum, proved her qualities by 
taking prizes in several of the races she entered on San 
Francisco Bay. She was designed and built by Myron 
Spaulding, of San Francisco. He has given her a hull 
5 good stability characteristics, with 6700 Ibs. of lead 
down under her and a moderate sail spread. She has 
527 feet of sail in her main and clubfooted jib, and finds 
no trouble in standing up to the extra area of a genoa 
jib in the normal 20-knot breezes of her home bay. With 
a C.C.A. rating of 24.8, she took second place in the 
Pacific Coast Championship series, and a first and a 
second places in her last two races of 1950. Her sails 
were made by Kenneth Watts, of San Pedro. 

Her arrangement plan shows the conventional four- 
berth layout with toilet room and hanging lockers be- 
tween the forward stateroom and main cabin, and the 
galley aft, with special attention to accessibility to the 
engine and after starboard stowage space. Her 25-hp. 
Gray engine drives direct. 

Her stem and keel are of tatajuba, a Brazilian hard- 
wood, frames of oak, and planking and deadwood of 
Douglas fir, which has proven highly durable in San 
Francisco waters. Decks are teak, trim of mahogany 
and fastenings are silicon bronze. She has hollow spruce 
spars and stainless standing rigging. She has a gimbaled 
Willis alcohol stove, stainless steel icebox and sink, 
Monel gas and water tanks and hardware by Merriman. 














































































L.o.a., 8610” L.w.L, 256” 
Beam, 9'0” Draft, 5'6” 
S.A., 527 ft. Disp., 15,200 lb. 





Aux. power, 25-hp. Gray 4-91 
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LOOKING AFT. 


“BINKER,” A BRITISH RACER- 


| Pp waig2 by G. O- 
Brien Kennedy to the 
R.O.R.C. Rule for Ian Carr 
of the R.O.R.C., and built by 
the Lymington Slipway & En- 
gineering Co., Ltd. who 
launched her in May, 1950, 
Binker is full of unusual fea- 
tures. Note the large bow 
cockpit with sail bins along- 
side, the dinghy set flush in 
the after deck, doubling as a 
cockpit, and the steadying 
centerboard abaft the propel- 
ler. Her mast is hollow alumi- 
num, stepped on deck. Keel 
and deadwood are English 
elm; frames, oak; planking, 
mahogany and decks, ply- 
wood. Sail area 400 ft. Bal- 
last keel 5420 Ibs. Headroom 
is 6 ft. Berths for four people 
are provided. Binker’s sheer 
line is unusual but, as can be 
seen in the photos, it worked 
out well in practice, provid- 
ing freeboard where it is 
needed, without offending the 
eye. Binker has acquitted her- 
self well both racing and off- 
shore cruising. 
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CRUISER 











L.0.a., 32'2” L.w.L., 24’0” 
Beam, 8’1" Draft, 5'10” 
Power, Stuart-Turner 4 hp. 
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What About a Cheap Boat? 


Editor, YACHTING: 

m I see my good friend and neighbor, the Sage of Oxford, 
has endorsed the sharpie.* Shades of Kunhardt and W. P. 
Stephens will probably haunt Ralph to his dying day. I re- 
member the YacuTinc article on sharpies I wrote in the 
dear dead days of 1932 and the deafening silence with 
which it was received. The idea that a flat-bottom boat was 
any good has always been hard to sell, as Clapham found 
out long ago, but it has been encouraging to note that 
sharpies and modified sharpies have appeared in increasing 
numbers in recent years. 

I agree with Ralph’s main analysis; this is beyond ques- 
tion from a practical point of view. But the idea that the 
cheap boat should have the highest specification seems to 
me to be a risky approach. 

A sharpie, either flat or modified, is a cheap boat in 
everyone's mind and I don’t think prettying them up adds 
much to resale value. Refinements are fine if the little they 
add to the cost does not add up to more than you can 
afford. Usually they seem to do just that. The man who 
buys a cheap boat can’t stand the over-draft of “improved” 
specifications. Of course, wood is not a big part of the 
expense in building a boat, nor are fastenings. But where 
mahogany is used—who can resist showing it? The mental 
anguish caused by painting mahogany is horrible to witness. 
Once the idea starts that the “little additional cost” of teak 
decks is well worth while, where does it end? I feel that if 
you have a tin dipper it is a tin dipper even if you goldplate 
it. Compared to a well-finished keel yacht, the sharpie is 
certainly as a tin dipper is to a silver serving ladle. 

The record of yacht building shows innumerable examples 
of attempting to make a cheap type into something she isn't, 
only to discover that she was no longer cheap. One-design 
classes and stock boats have failed time and again for this 
reason. 

The maintenance problem of cheap construction certainly 
is something to think about. But what to think is not too 
easy to decide. The waters are populated with cheaply built 
boats of what we consider inferior materials; on the Chesa- 
peake the workboats are built of loblolly pine and galvanized 
iron and steel fastened, yet most of the sailing fleet is over 
40 years of age at this writing. In Maine and New Bruns- 
wick you see lobster boats, built with birch and ash framing, 
which are 10, 12 and 15 years old. Their maintenance 
seems to be low, particularly if you have had experience 
running a yard which does their hauling and repair. 

Actually, I don’t believe that the maintenance of such 
craft is as high as we think. For one thing, they are built 
much more heavily than the average yacht, and so can stand 
more deterioration before needing extensive repair than a 
light, well built hull. Of course, they are maintained at a 
lower standard than the well-built yacht. It is noticeable 
that as long as a workboat is tight and in operating condi- 
tion she is not repaired, whereas a well built and nicely 
finished yacht must be taken in hand as soon as her finish 
is marred. I have also noticed, as a practical matter, that 
the roughly and heavily built yacht is rarely maintained at 
— and Sense of Boat Building” by Ralph Wiley, Yacutinc, Dec. 







the same high standard as the well finished and lighter built 
boats. So it seems that the better the specification, the 
greater the care to be given, and the greater the maintenance 
costs. 

The size of the engine in an auxiliary is a matter of in- 
tended use and certainly not one for an arbitrary judgment. 
While there is little difference in the cost and installation of 
engines showing a variation of, say, 20 hp., there is quite a 
difterence in operating costs, and maintenance too! 

There is an inclination to get all heated up over the life- 
expectancy of a new boat. Let’s take a critical look. How 
many owners actually keep the same boat for 15 years? 
In the cheap types ot boat the probable period of ownership 
is relatively short, for as soon as a man can afford a well 
finished boat he usually replaces his old, cheap tub. It is the 
same as in cars; if you have a cheap small car you know it 
is not going to last as long as a Rolls, but if you can't afford 
a Rolls, do you walk on that account? If we can only afford 
a cheap boat we must accept the limitations just as we do 
in a car. 

Just what is a cheap boat anyway? A man with $10,000 
to spend has one idea and a man with $3,000 has an entirely 
different one. But the fundamental problems are the same 
—to get the most boat for the least money. You can’t do that 
by gold-plating your tin dipper, be it a good tin dipper or 
a poor one. 

I have another point with respect to Ralph’s article. He 
likes the modified, or slightly V-bottom sharpie, as do I. 
But I don't agree it is stronger than a flat-bottom sharpie 
and it certainly is not as cheap. The cross-planking of an 
old: New Haven sharpie tied her together far better than the 
framing or herring plank and strongbacks necessary when 
you use deadrise. The flat-bottom sharpie really has very 
definite advantages not to be found in a modified model; 
she carries sail better as a rule and stands beaching better. 
On the other hand, I think the V-bottom is generally better 
in very light going. So far as experience shows, the sharpie 
is a bit like the racing scow has: proven herself to be—our 
past generalizations are open to question. Some flat-bottom 
sharpies go well to windward and some don't. It is a matter 
of design and sails, as in the scows. ; 

Ralph’s fundamental argument, that you can make many 
substitutions ina design that will produce a fast and good 
boat at lower cost than is possible with the fashionable types 
‘of yachts, is well worth hammering home. I differ only with 
him in degree for I feel not enough is done to encourage 
youngsters, and those with limited income, to have boats. 
Therefor, I rise to object to the idea that to have even a 
cheap boat you must spend a substantial amount of money; 
such is not the case. All you have to do is look into your 
pocketbook and see what you can spend, and stick to it. If 
you can afford no more than a garvey, a sharpie, or a skip- 
jack, then take it and like it. Don’t feel that you have got 
to make the boat look like the Royal Yacht or have her 
built like a family heirloom. Realize the limitations of what 
you have. 

A cheap boat does not mean one slovenly built, for that 
is the result of two things; a mistake in choosing a builder, 
or in trying to get an expensive boat built at too low a cost; 
and I mean expensive in model as well as build. Too often 
we excuse slovenly workmanship on grounds of cost but 
there is no need to condone careless and stupid mistakes 
for such a reason. Good workmanship and good fastenings 
actually are no more expensive in a boatyard than inferior 
work that has to be done over, or ought to be. I don’t think 
it is ordinarily possible to produce a cheap racer, under 
sail or power, that will be faster than an expensive type, 
though there have been some such cases. But one often 
sees a cheap boat that sails as well or better than her more 
expensive sisters, possibly because the cheap boat has less 
displacement. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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TALE 


INTERNATIONAL CRUISER RACE 


& Start of the 1951 International 
Cruiser Race from Vancouver, B.C., to 
Seattle, a 130-mile predicted log race 
which is expected to draw 150 contest- 
ing boats, will be a line from the 
Burnaby Shoal Light to a mark boat, at 
Vancouver, it was announced at the 


Dec. 9 meeting at Seattle of the Inter- - 


national Power Boat Ass’n. The finish 
will be in Shilshole Bay at Seattle, on 
Sunday, July 29, under Queen City 
Y.C. supervision. The Burrard Y.C. will 
handle the start. 

Starting at Vancouver, this year, the 
first time from a Canadian port, it is 
expected to draw at least 50 British 
Columbia power yachts, 


> The entirely different Alaska Cruiser 
Race scheduled also for this summer, 
will start at Bremerton, Washington, 
with the slowest boats leaving Jume 16, 
and the faster craft following within a 
short time thereafter. The Alaska racers 
are due to be in Prince Rupert by 
Wednesday June 20, and at the Juneau, 
Alaska, finish line by June 23. These 
dates are tentative. Layover time from 
Bremerton to Prince Rupert will be in- 
creased to 24 hours, and from Prince 
Rupert to Juneau, to 12 hours. Ray J. 
Hart, Jr., Bremerton Y.C., is in charge 
of the ’51 Alaska Race. Ray Krantz 


PACIFIC COAST ICYRA 
TEAM CHAMPIONSHIPS 


> The Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Team Sailing Championships, sailed off 
Newport Harbor Y.C. Dec. 16-17 was 
won for the third consecutive year by 
University of California. First one, then 
nother, of the three boat California 
combine would sacrifice position to 
trengthen team’ standing. The first 
‘ound was a two out of three race se- 


MONTH 


Stanford and Arizona State battle it out for second and third places in the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate regatta 


ries between 12 Pacific Coast colleges. 
Arizona won both of their first two 
rounds with Orange Coast and Muir. 
Meanwhile, Stanford was defeating 
Pasadena and University of Southern 
California, while California eked out 
victories over Santa Barbara and Po- 
mona. The final round robin between 
Arizona, Stanford and _ California 
brought out some of the finest individ- 
ual, as well as the finest team racing, 
seen for some time—with California 
skippers finally winning. California 
team captain Bill Ficker won top indi- 
vidual honors—in spite of the fact that 
many times he dropped back to carry 
opponents off the course so that team 
mates might slip in for the all impor- 
tant points. As Cal and Stanford both 
defeated Arizona, it was again, as in 
1949, a battle between these two teams 
for the championship. Cal took the first 
race of the deciding series as Ficker 
came in first with team mate Larry 
Shepp following. It became so dark 
during this second drifting match that 
a searchlight was focused over the fin- 
ish line—and it was Clark King of 
Stanford first across and team mate 
Danny Elliott just a short way behind 
in a close battle with Shepp of Cal. At 
this point it looked like a sure Stanford 
victory that would force a third race 
decider, but Shepp was able to force 
Elliott above the line, still come back 
to take a second, and allow Ficker and 
Lowell North to take third and fourth 
before Elliott could get back around to 
finish. This gave the race and 1950 
Team Championships to. California. 
Second individual honors went to Bill 
Schworer of Arizona, with Clark King 
of Stanford taking third. 

A series for the skipperettes was held 
with six schools represented. Jean Reed 
of Stanford topped the fleet with Dolly 
Newport from Pomona second. 

Don Woop 
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MARBLEHEAD-HALIFAX RACE 
PLANNED 


m Plans are under way for the fourth 
sailing of the Marblehead-Halifax Race, 
jointly sponsored by the Royal Nova 
Scotia Yacht Squadron and the Boston 
Y.C., two of the oldest yacht clubs on 
the Atlantic Coast. The 355-mile race 
will be open to all yachts in sound 
cruising trim, with amateur captains 
and crews, and the start will probably 
be on Saturday, July 14, off Marble- 
head, Mass. The last race drew 20-odd 
starters hailing from ports all the way 
from Halifax to Texas. Circulars and 
other information may be obtained 
from Donald W. Gardner, c/o Boston 
Yacht Club, 1 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. 


YACHT CLUB AT THE CROSSROADS 


® Puerto Rico’s Club Nautico de San 
Juan, located at 18° of north latitude 
and hence a bit deeper than the Dee 
South, is proud of its southern hospital 
ity. “We stand at the crossroads of the 
Caribbean,” says Ralph G. Christiansen, 
commodore, “and this is both a re- 
sponsibility and a privilege. By the time 
yachting friends from the continental 
United States come onto our moorings, 
they've worked a pretty good stretch of 
water under their keels. Chiances. are; 
they’re ready for a spell of shore com- 
fort.” 

San Juan, chief city of the United 
States’ self-governing territory of Puerto 
Rico, lies by. direct distance 1612 miles 
from New York, 1035 miles from Mi- 
ami, 1700 miles from New Orleans. 
More and more American yachtsmen— 
or continental yachtsmen, as they’d say 
on the island, for it’s to be remembered 
that Puerto Ricans are Americans too— 
are voyaging. southward into Caribbean 
waters each season; and on: the long 
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run between Havana and Trinidad, San 
Juan’s Club Nautico provides the nat- 
ural break. 

For example, the well protected 
ae area in San Antonio Channel is 
situated equidistant between San Juan 
city and its principal suburb, Santurce, 
two miles from the center of the city, 
on the main bus lines and within walk- 
ing distance of the better hotels, _— 
and beaches. Mooring service is offered 
without charge, as are such other club 
conveniences as showers, tennis courts, 
and telephones. The club maintains its 
own marine railway for hauling out ves- 
sels up to 60 tons, and cleaning, paint- 
ing, and minor repairs can be effected 
at minimum charges. Water, provisions, 
and fuel are all immediately available. 

Founded in 1930 with 25 charter 
members, Club Nautico today has 500 
members and a fleet of 50 craft of vari- 
ous 4 The most elaborate of several 
annual regattas occurs in May, on the 
weekend closest to the club’s anniver- 
sary date, May 24, with classes for 
cruisers, auxiliaries, speedboats, Comets 
and Stars. Each February there is spon- 
sored a Comet regatta, usually with 
eight or ten competing boats from the 
United States. 

As a glance at a chart will show, San 
Juan’s location—its proximity to His- 
paniola and to the American and Brit- 
ish Virgins—makes it an excellent head- 
quarters for island-hopping. 

Wii A. Krauss 


P.1.Y.A. MEETING 


> H. A. Wallace, recently elected com- 
modore of the Royal Victoria Y.C., on 
Dec. 9 was named chairman of the Pa- 
cific International Yachting Ass'n for 
the ’51 season. The annual P.LY.A. re- 
gatta is due to be held early in July at 
Victoria this year. New vice chairmen 
elected at the same meeting at the Seat- 
tle Y.C. included: George Miller, Co- 
rinthian Y.C.; Edgar Bell Black, Jr., 








Contenders in the 
Thistle winter cham- 
pionships on Bis- 
cayne Bay approach 
the first mark. Over- 
all winner was the 
17-year-old James 
Schoonmaker, of Mi- 
ami Beach’ and 
Watch Hill, in ‘’Bum- 
ble Bee,” with a 
first, fourth and a 
third 


Bellingham Y.C.; Howie Richmond, 
Seattle Y.C.; F. M. Ohrt, Royal Vic- 
toria Y.C.; and Commodore E. A. 
Towns, Royal Vancouver Y.C. New 
council members of the P.I.Y.A.: Hans 
Otto Giese, Corinthian Y.C.; Dr. H. G. 
Sutherland, Bellingham Y.C.; Middle- 
ton M. Chism, Seattle Y.C.; Andy 
Wright, Royal Victoria Y.C.; and Har- 
old A. Jones, Royal Vancouver Y.C. 
Measurer is Herbert Gann, Royal Vic- 
toria Y.C. : 

Seattle probably will be 1952 P.I.Y.A. 
host, with the regatta as a part of 
Seattle’s Centennial celebrations. Defi- 
nite dates for the 51 P.LY.A. regatta 
will be announced later. The idea of a 
P.I.Y.A. sailboat class, or one-design, 
was entirely abandoned at the meeting. 

Ray KRAntTz 


SUGAR BOWL REGATTA 


> A raw northwest wind and gray skies 
failed to dampen the ardor of the skip- 
pers and crews of a fleet of 70 sailing 
yachts which turned out for the 11th 
annual Sugar Bowl regatta sailed on 
Lake Pontchartrain Dec. 30 under the 


The New York Y.C. 
Perpetual Trophy, 
award of the Newport 
Ocean S.A., to a win- 
ning boat in the New- 
port Harbor (Cal.)- 
Ensenada Race, is 
delivered by G. L. 
Harrington (center), 
who accepted it at a 
ceremony at_ the 
N.Y.Y.C. With him 
at Newport Harbor 
is the president of 
the N.O.S.A., Harry 
G. McKinney (left) 
and the retiring pres- 
ident, Cliff Chapman 
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. Miami Herald photo 


joint sponsorship of the Southern Y.C. 
and the New Orleans Mid-Winter 
Sports Association. 

Rough going forced only 11 boats 
out of the races, however. The only 
raajor casualty of the afternoon was Cal 
Hadden, Jr’s Shadow which held a lead 
over the other entrants in the Star 
Class, but broke her mast on the third 
time around the triangle when she col- 
lided. with a Fish Class sloop. Another 
bad break was suffered by W. Horace 
Williams, whose cutter Chula ran away 
in that division but lost the race in the 
committee room when a protest filed 
by Robert Norman’s Dixie Girl was up- 
held, moving Dixon Smith’s Trouble 
into first. 

Other winners were Joe Arns of the 
Buccaneer Y.C. in the interclub Fish 
Class race for members of the Gulf Y.A.; 
Dick Jones, Jr's Pagan in the Stars; 
Walter Cook Keenan Jr’s Mystery in the 
Lightning Class; G. Shelby Friedrichs’ 
Lorelei in the L-16 event; Warren J. 
Nolan’s Southwind in the Gulf One De- 
signs, and Jack Ballatin’s Indian among 
the Knockabouts. Gorpon GSELL 


HONOLULU RACE FILM AVAILABLE 


> Through the courtesy of the Trans- 
Pacific Yacht Club, sponsors of the 
Honolulu. Race which is scheduled to 
start from a West Coast port next July, 
a color film of the 1949 race, made 
aboard the big schooner Morning Star 
by Kenneth Watts, is available for loan 
to eastern yacht clubs and associations. 
An excellent picture of the race and of 
the typically Hawaiian welcome which 
awaits the contestants at the finish, it 
wer | be borrowed through YacuTING, 
and it is suggested that clubs desiring 
to show it make arrangements at the 
earliest possible moment to avoid con- 
flicts in scheduling, as only one film 
is available. 

The TransPacific Yacht Club is going 
ahead with plans for the race, which 
will be carried through as usual unless 
changes in the world situation prevent. 
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~ MIAMI’S HOLIDAY REGATTAS 


FEBRUARY, 1951 


> Biscayne Bay had three big boating 
events during the holidays. The Orange 
Bowl powerboat races on Dec. 31, with 
the Sunshine sailing regatta and the 
Thistle winter championships the next 
Saturday and Sunday. Ray Gassner 
with his new Hallett-built 225 Sunshine 
Baby II from St. Petersburg proved the 
fastest combination around by captur- 
ing the free-for-all. Dick McGinley was 
runner-up in a 135 built by George 
Wall, of Miami. Ed Fairbanks in an- 
other 135 was third, followed by Louis 
Nuta, Jr., in the 225 Shamrock III. 
Earlier McGinley and Fairbanks placed 
cne-two in the combined 135 and 225 
hydros with Gassner, who missed the 
first heat, third. Fourth was P. J. Henn, 
of Murphy, N.C., in Goo Goo II. 

In the E racing inboards Sherman 
Critchfield’s record holding Hell’s Angel 
from St. Petersburg won on points, 
though losing to two of Al Menkens’ 
plastic runabouts in the second heat. 
Plastigo II from Long Beach, California, 
in the hands of Buddy Brown ran away 
from the seven other Es with Nuta’s 
Plastigo I running second. 

Jimmy Wynne took the 48 cubic inch 
hydros in another Wall-built boat fol- 
lowed by Amado Tanael of Washing- 
ton. In the 48 runabouts Jim Connelly 
was first and Fred Pelton second. John 
Nagler took the D service runabouts 
with Sunny Jones second. The new 
course above Baker’s Haulover worked 
fine in 20 to 25 mile winds. 

Winds ranged from eight to 18 miles 
in the Sunshine Regatta held off Dinner 
Key. The race for the cruising boats 
was won by the new Pacific Cruising 
Class Cutter the 45’ Belle of the West 
owned by William Erwin, of Atlanta. 
Henry Frampton’s 37’ yawl Moon Song 
was second followed by J. Cabassa’s 34’ 
sloop Larry, Ralph Hasker’s 33’ sloop 
Mirage, Fred Mizer’s 28’ sloop Riga- 
doon and the rest of a good fleet of a 
dozen. The 12 classes of smaller boats 
raced three heats each over a six-mile 


Yachting 3 years aco 


> Those newfangled jib-headed rigs, 
which were causing conservatives a 
good deal of worry, were brought un- 
der control on Long Island Sound by 
limiting the mast height to 1.7 times the 
square root of the sail area. 


AND 40 YEARS AGO 

> Exhibitors listed in the account of 
the 1911 Motor Boat Show, who are 
still active in 1951—Gas Engine & Pow- 
er Co.-and Chas. L. Seabury & Co,, 
Consolidated; Gray Motor Co.; Luders 
Marine Construction Co.; Scripps Mo- 
tor Co.; Sterling Engines; W. and J. 
Tiebout; Van Blerck; C. D. Durkee & 
Co. and a few others. 
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“Don't be silly! You guys have been dead for at least two hundred years”’ 


triangle. In the Stars Jack Price took 
all three heats with Commanche with 
Read Ruggles’ Shadow second and 
Lockwood Pirie’s Twin Star third. 

Of the three state championships the 
Lightnings, 15 strong, were headed by 
Howard Foht’s Zephyr from Erie, Pa. 
Next were Paul Palmer's Winsome and 
Dooley Glander’s Caroline. Charles 
Kehoe’s Sue which won the first race 
and took a third in the final fouled out 
in the second to finish sixth. In the 
Suicides Jerry Gwynn, 1948 champion, 
defeated John Webb, 1949 champion, 
by a single point. Red Jabin was third. 
In the Moths Louis Twitchell took the 
title with two firsts, following a fifth in 
the opening race. Charles Ash, of Ft. 
Pierce, lost the runner-up spot to T. W. 
McGlamery. 

Scows were won by Jack Wirt. Snipes 
by Steve Bellows. Penguins by Kenneth 
Ringer, Jr. Crickets by John Reid. Han- 
dicap Class by Don Lapp. Prams by 
Mike Murphy of Sarasota. X-dinghies 
by Tom Huston with six of them hitting 
the final line together. In all there were 
125 boats out. 

It was the spinnaker work of the 
Marquardt brothers, from Washington, 
that brought out the newsreel men for 
the Thistle winter championships—Para- 
mount, Universal News and N.B.C. Tel- 
evision. It turned out that the spinnaker 
on White Shadow is kept in an open 
bag forward of the mast with lines at- 
tached ready to break out into a big 
blue parachute in a second or two. A 
halyard lock holds it up until at the last 
instant a foot line trips the lock and 
she’s gathered in as the mark is round- 
ed. -We hope you all see it on the screen 
and on the water. Frank and Eugene 
Marquardt had won the nationals at 
Milford last summer and had scored the 
most points here only to lose on a dis- 
qualification. in the last race. 


This put James Schoonmaker, of 
Miami Beach and Watch Hill, in the 
top spot with Bumble Bee. He had 
taken the opening race and a subse- 
quent fourth and third. John Hana- 
fourde, sailing A. T. Stearns’ Gay Gal, 
took the final race which with a second 
and a sixth made him runner-up. Third 
was Bruce Chadwick’s Scone Stone 
from Sarasota. Next were the Mar- 
quardts, George Koster’s Babe and for- 
mer Thistle president R. E. Brainard, 
from Mystic, Conn., in Gordon Stager’s 
Mil-Mar. Brainard, who flew down with 
his own sails, was near the top when he 
was also disqualified in the final. Then 
came Chet Tingler, of Marathon, Terry 
Tower, of Hollywood, Ray Milliken and 
Paul Barns, Jr. Vivyan HAL 


FULFORD HEADS AUXILIARY 

> Capt. Nathaniel S. Fulford, Jr., 
USCG, who headed the Coast Guard 
in the Chicago area, has been named 
national director of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary. He succeeds Capt. Chester 
Anderson, who has taken an assign- 
ment in San Juan, Puerto Rico. Already 
on duty at Coast Guard Headquarters 
is Lt. Comdr. Anthony Caliendo, who 
has been appointed assistant chief di- 
rector. Comdr. Caliendo has been ac- 
tive in the Auxiliary both in the Wash- 
ington area where he has served as a 
flotilla commander and in the Fifth 
District as legal officer. 

Meanwhile, the Auxiliary may soon 
have representation at+ the national 
level in Washington. Plans are under- 
way for the election, for the first time, 
of a national commodore, vice commo- 
dore and rear commodore of the Auxil- 
iary. These officers, all civilians, will 
work closely with the chief director in 
questions of national and’regional scope 
to Auxiliary members. 

Matcom LAMBORNE, JR. 
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“SNUG FIT” ELECTROLYSIS COLLARS 


® These cast zinc electrolysis protec- 
tors are of a new design, put out by 
Joe’s Flagler Marine Sales, 404 N.W. 
North River Drive, Miami, Fla., in sizes 
to fit any propeller shaft from %” to 2” 
diameter. They are designed to fit over 
the shaft just forward of the strut, and 
shaped so as to cause little or no radial 
turbulence and to be no thicker than 
the frontal area of the strut. Made in 
two halves held together by two re- 
cessed set screws, and easily applied. 





The collar can be attached under water 


POT WITHIN A POT 


> News for the galley department is 
the Clydeware, Jr., nesting set of galley 
utensils from The C C Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., 4450 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 40. Made of heavy gauge stainless 
steel, the unit consists of one each 2-qt. 
and 4-qt. sauce pan, 8” and 10” frying 
pan, and a 6-qt. Dutch oven (or stock 
pot). One detachable handle accom- 
modates both frying pans; sauce pan 
covers are used also on frying pans. 
Ideal for shipboard stowing as all the 
utensils fit one inside the other, with 
the 10” frying pan on top. 


Two members of 

the new five-piece 

Clydeware cook- 
ing unit 
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Compartmented tray for shipboard meals 


SERVICE TRAY 


> Anything to make serving aboard 
easier catches our eye, such as the 
Minute Tray being offered by Interna- 
tional Molded Plastics, Inc., Cleveland 
9, Ohio. Accessories fit securely into the 
special sections to keep your meal in 
place—especially when the going gets 
rough. Handy for cockpit serving, or for 
below decks operations at almost any 
angle of heel. Priced at $2.95; the mug, 
$1.25; and bowl, $1.00. 





For picking up the mooring at night 


ILLUMINATED BOAT HOOK 


> An illuminated boat hook, with wa- 
ter-proofed bulb directing a beam di- 
rectly on the hook and whatever you 
wish to retrieve in the darkness, is made 
by the Gunston Co., 8 Ave. “B,” New- 
ark 5, N.J. The aluminum-bronze hook 
is mounted on a 6-foot aluminum pole. 
Including the five batteries for the light, 
the unit weighs 3% lbs. $14.95 from the 
manufacturer, and please give name of 
boat when ordering. 


VARIETY GRILL FOR THE GALLEY 


> If your stove can accommodate it, 
the reversible pancake griddle or frying 
pan is a handy galley item. On one 
side is the griddle; remove and reverse 
the handle, and the unit flips over to 
become a frying pan with appropriate 
lip. Of heavy die-cast polished alumi- 
num, it is called TenderGril and costs 
$4.95 from Don Berry, Inc., P.O. Box 
24, Capitol Hill Station, Denver 6, Col. 
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DECK CHAIR 


& An aluminum rockerless rocker with 
colorful cushion seat and headrest of 
Lumite Saran is called The Lounger, 
and made by All-Luminum Products, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Of polished 1” alumi- 
num tubing frame, the Lounger folds 
easily, and weighs only 6% Ibs. $17.95. 


Comfortable lightweight deck chair 


SEALING COMPOUND 


> A new type of sealing compound for 
boats is being distributed by the Lafay- 
ette Supply Co., West Lafayette, Ohio. 
Known as “Sealer 900,” it is a synthetic 
rubber product which can be flowed 
into open seams or brushed on large 
areas as an overall undercoating. It 
dries quickly and can be painted over. 
As it expands and contracts with heat 
and cold and does not dry and crack, it 
is resistant to the effects of weather. Be- 
ing water-repellant, it is useful for quick 
emergency repairs on water craft. Pints, 
$1.75; quarts, $3.25; gallons, $9.65. 


SHIPBOARD ASH TRAY 


> An ideal ashtray unit for shipboard 
use is the Carousel Bean Bag Ash Tray, 
which stays put when the boat heels or 
pitches, and keeps cigarette butts and 
ashes under control. Available at $2.00 
from McDonald Products Corp., 721 
Seneca St., Buffalo 10, N.Y. 







Beanbag ash- 
trays in a va- 
riety of colors 
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Jack Maypole sets new world record 
using dependabie Champions! 


Whipping over a measured mile at an average of 70.883 
m.p.h,. at the National Outboard Championships, Lake 
Alfred, Florida, Jack Maypole set a new world’s record 
for 40 cu. in. Class D outboard hydroplanes! Only twice 
before in outboard history—and then by unlimited Class 
X boats—had 70 m.p.h. been reached! Like nearly all 
racing champions, Jack Maypole uses dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs to get maximum output from his 
engines. Such expert testimony is your assurance that 
Champions will give you more for your money than any 
other plug you can buy. Specify them for every engine! 
They’re America’s favorite! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS . «» GET CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR BOAT AND CAR! 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... 


Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC Network 
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NEW 


VERSATILE ... cs : 


every KLEPPER 
FOLDBOAT. Sailing 
rig, special KLEPPER 
motor, or any light- 
weight outboard 
gives you plenty of 


speed, plenty of | 
added fun.Roughor "as 
smooth, the AERIUS * 


will sail any water! 
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nsinkable AERIUS 


for SAIL, PADDLE, or OUTBOARD 


Air-tubes built within the hull at the gun- 

wales make this newest KLEPPER FOLDBOAT 

more streamlined . . . more maneuverable 
. . and UNSINKABLE! 


PORTABLE .. . like all KLEPPER FOLD- 
BOATS. Pack the AERIUS in its carrying 
bags for car, boat, or train travel. Easy 
| to assemble in ten minutes .. . easy to 
* launch ... easy to pack up again! 


PERFORMANCE: Used by Byrd, 
Amundsen, and other great ex- 
plorers. Used by Capt. Romer te 
sail the Atlantic in 58 days. 


- 








“FREE! “Wandering by Water” 






i Write to: KLEPPER COMPANY 
: Dept. YT 1 
28 East 31st Street, N. Y. C. 16 


Full Color Story of 
Klepper Foldboats 











ym SEE KLEPPER AT THE MOTOR BOAT SHOW! 
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m Having waded through a few million press-agent-type 
words as a warm-up for the New York Boat Show, the Boat- 
steerer is ready to announce the details of his 1951 Ultra- 


_ superdelush Model Express Flying Cockpit KomfyKraft 


Motorsailer, a Custom Quality yacht built by the mile in 


| our new $10,000,000 plant on the Hackensack Meadows. 


She’s a beauty, boys—the type of Luxury Cruispalace you'll 
be delighted to show to your insurance adjuster. 
Though only 22’22” in Seiailhc aa the size you and your 


_ gal can handle with one arm wrapped around her—this 


breath-taking modern beauty (the boat, you dope!) features 
sumptuous accommodations for 10 persons in five separate 


_ cabins, with locker space for five steamer trunks, a Turkish 
_ bath in each cabin, and a galley in which even a Houdini 


could warm up a can of hash. Her two-masted cutter rig 
is fitted with Rollaway Pushbutton reefing and furling, and 
can even be left ashore without seriously impeding the 
yacht’s sparkling performance. While she sails so thrillingly 
with no wind at all scarcely that no engine is really neces- 
sary, a neat, economical, 150-hp. jet auxiliary is tucked away 
behind the cabin escalator (no tedious stair-climbing in this 
modern KomfyKraft) giving her 45 m.p.h. under power. 
(All KomfyKraft are speed-tested over our own course. ) 
Though built to sell at a price any shoelace and pencil 
peddler can afford, no expense is spared (where it shows) 
in construction that will make her last a lifetime, or at least 
until she gets out of sight of our plant after the final pay- 


| ment is made. Sour oak, “the wood immortal,” is used for 


keel, stem, frames and pump handles. All planking is first 
grade selected cross-grain poplar, seasoned for years in 
tropical jungles. Wooden members are treated with an acid 
preservative to discourage cutworms, ticks, woodpeckers, 
toadstools and other pests. Only the finest steel wire finish 
nails are used for fastenings, which are extra light to im- 
prove stability. The concrete ballast keel has air chambers 
to insure flotation even if the hull should sink (Joke!). Sails 
are of Ethiopian burlap, expertly cut by Ringling Bros. She 
has hot and cold running rigging and a Wanderwell non- 
magnetic compass. Seams are payed-with yellow laundry 
soap as protection against poison ivy. 

Any minor blemishes in hull, decks or interior are con- 
cealed by the duckiest shades of lovely, lively, self-peeling 
enamels—beige, cerise, mauve, fuchsia, chartreuse, tangerine, 


| shrimp, passion pink—oh, just oodles of dainty tints. Uphol- 


stery is covered in velvet, with tatted edging. 

Here are a few other details that make us so proud of the 
1951 KomfyKraft: Full headroom in the cockpit, except 
when tacking or jibing. Toilets fully enclosed within the 
hull. A convertible icebox which, when the ice has all been 
chipped up for drinks, can be made up into a luxurious 
extra berth. Streamlined profile done by a famous industrial 
designer, making her look like a new vacuum cleaner. Grab 
rails solidly bonded to the decks with library paste. Engine 
noise, heat and vibration deadened by simply turning off the 
switch. Solid teak windshield, visibility through which is 
unaffected by rain, fog or astigmatism. Vanity kit and mir- 
ror set in the steering wheel. THE BOATSTEERER 
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Exhibit 100/— 





TWO TWIN SCREW BOATS 
EACH USING 320-350 H.P. 


The Difference between them again emphasizes the reason 














Interesting Sport Fisherman, “PEARL NECKLACE,” built by The Anchorage, Warren, R.I., Fast 23’6" custom-built Runabout, designed by Robert W. Hobbs and delivered to 
for Marine Development Corporation of Providence. Hull dimensions 39'11” x 10'10” x a Chicago owner by Stellarmarine Research Corporation of Miami. Powered with 
33". Powered with twin Gray Super Six-427’s, direct drive, speed 21 knots, plus. a pair of Gray Fireball Six-160’s, direct drive speed 50 mph. 

Gray pioneered in the building of marine engines in separate These two fine boats are each powered with 
speed ranges, an engineering procedure that is now finding two engines, of close to the same horse- 
wide acceptance. Gray was first to do it, Gray was first to oa — oe vince 08 
apply it uniformly, and Gray has utilized it most thoroughly. aan '- Sig event cide ae 
A good many years ago, Gray Engineers began to establish engine solely on the basis of H.P. 

better performance by recognizing the principle that fast EXPRESS The engines used in the Sport Fisherman 
moving bcats need fast turning propellers, and slower SERIES have piston displacement of 427 cu. in., 


weight 1250 Ibs., and develop 175 h.p. at 


heavier bcats do best with slow turning propellers. The 
3000 rpm. Now compare with the much 


problem can’t be resolved solely with reduction gears, be- : sans 

low compression ratio and economy are desirable ee ene fae Se ee: ee 
brveuhond eee P = . y ce : PHANTOM each weighing only 785 Ibs., developing 
characteristics for engines in heavy boats, while light fast SERIES 160 h.p. at 4000 rpm. 
boats require just the opposite—high compression and cold The engines which are ideal in one boat 
manifold, plus the other related changes. would be wrong for the other. That is why 
For your satisfaction and comfort, it will pay you to understand the real differ- Gray builds separate types, every ene a top 
ences between one engine and another. Find out before, rather than after, you buy. FIREBALL performer in its class of service. 


SERIES 
GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY « DETROIT 7, MICH. 














Gray for 1951 in- 
cludes 5 series, 30 
standard models, 
Lugger, Express, 
Phantom, Fireball 
and Diesel—a right 
unit for every type of 
-at. 








Write us for your free copy 
of this 56-page Catalog 


When you investigate what engine will be 
best for you, Gray supplies full factual 
information. We do not ask you to invest 
your money solely on the basis of H.P. 

And when you take ownership of a new 
Graymarine engine, you get an 88-page 
typeset illustrated Instruction Manual, 
without equal in the industry, another 
example of Gray’s extra value. 
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@ Buell Air Horn power makes E l Ls 
sure your Rule-of-the-Road signals 

get action. In distress, the horns 
operate long after all power fails. 
Used by Navy and Coast Guard. 4 
See your marine dealer or write. ' 


BUELL MFG. CO. 


931 West 49th Place, Chicago 9, Ill, 


_S 
















BOAT 
Sport & 


JACKSONVILLE ses, SHOW 


Gator Bowl, Jacksonville, Fia., Mar. 26-31, 1951 
In conjunction with “50 Years of Progress” Pageant 


Exhibits will include: Inboard and Outboard Boats, In- 
board and Outboard motors, Diesel engines, Marine 
Accessory equipment, sporting goods items, recreational 


toys such as hobby supplies, etc. 


Sponsored by 


JACKSONVILLE MARINE ASSOCIATION 


345 East Bay Street Jacksonville, Fla. 











A SPECIALIZED PRODUCT 













29’ JERSEY SEA SKIFF 


—with single or twin screw installation. Write 
for complete details. 


EGG HARBOR BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
EGG HARBOR CITY « NEW JERSEY 








PORTABLE POWER PUMP $119.50 


Ashore or Afloat, the BLUEJACK 
is ready for instant action 


@ Primes Itself 
@ Lifts 25 Ft. 








Complete 
with Engine _~ 
@ Weighs 48 Lbs. 

@ Uses Garden Hose 
@ 60 Lbs. Pressure @ Pumps Muddy Water 
@ 20 Gals per Min. @ Operates Anywhere 


Use it for Bilge Pumping, wash down, fire 
protection. Ashore, use it for watering lawns, 
gardens, spray tanks, fire protection at camps, 
cottages, and resorts. 


~<— THE SECRET 
is in New Patented heart of pump, 
the only moving part. Made of tough 
Dupont Neoprene. ‘ 

Now you can have city water pres- 
sure and supply anywhere, anytime. 

Write for FREE folder and name 
of dealer. 








MARINE od Oe Ok © Cun aa COMPANY 
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& Don’t believe everything you see in print. Last month’s 
“More Power” contained the unequivocal statement that the 
February issue would bring you the results from our ques- 
tionnaire about stock engines for 135s and 225s. Well— 
where is it? 

What with wild-cat rail strikes and the usual holiday load 
lousing up mail service during December, the questionnaire 
responses continued to straggle in later than expected and 
we just couldn’t wrap the thing up in time to make our 
deadline. Comes Yacutinc for March and it will have a 
feature article about what the current 225, 185 and P.O.D.H. 
owners think of setting up stock engine divisions in 185 
and 225 classes. Honest! 


> The A.P.B.A. Council meeting in Washington on Dec. 
10 represented several “firsts.” It was the first meeting of 
the Council under the Horsley administration; it was the 
first one for a Council composed, according to the 1949 
reorganization plan, of only 39 members; it had as high a 


| percentage of attendance as any meeting within memory 





(38%) and it was probably the longest session on record (5 
hours). With 1950 and 1951 members on hand from such 
far-flung spots as Providence, R.I., Miami, Fla., Dallas, Tex., 
and Fond Du Lac, Wis., it was as representative a meeting 
as has ever been held. Oh—and it got lots of work done. 
Appointments to committees, commissions and offices by 
the dozens were announced and confirmed. All of these will 
be listed in A.P.B.A. publications so we will skip them on 
this page. This reporter’s pet—the reorganization committee 
—was continued and instructed to come up with a set of 


| recommended amendments to the Articles and By-Laws for 


| action by a special Association meeting to be held in Cin- 





cinnati on Feb. 4. Members will receive all the pertinent 
details before this issue reaches them. I urge them strongly 
either to come to the Cincinnati meeting, or act on the pro- 
posals by mail. If they don’t, and something that is put in 
“the book” rubs them the wrong way, they will have no one 
but themselves to blame. 


& With the addition of four new members, Gulf’s 100 
Mile an Hour Club now consists of the only 12 men who, 
according to A.P.B.A. official records, have driven a boat at 
least 100 miles an hour. The new members and their means 
of qualification, are: Stanley Sayres, Seattle, Wash.—160.32 
with Slo-Mo-Shun IV; Paul Sawyer, South Harwich, Mass.— 
115.04 with Alter Ego; Chuck Thompson, Detroit, Mich.— 
107.394 with U-99; Mel Crook, Montclair, N.J.—111.868. 


& The following 14 guys and one gal were elected to the 
Gulf Marine Racing Hall of Fame for “brilliant achievement 
on the water” during 1950: 

George Sarant, Freeport, N.Y., with Etta (Gold Cup 
Class) won his second successive Harwood Race Around 
Manhattan Island. 

Ted Jones, Seattle, Wash., designer of Slo-Mo-Shun IV 
(G.C, Class), set heat and race records in winning Gold 
Cup. 

hates Sayres, Seattle, Wash., with Slo-Mo-Shun IV set 
world one-mile record. 

Lou Fageol, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, with My Sweetie 
(G.C. Class) led second Gold Cup heat until oil line trouble 
stopped him on the last lap; with Slo-Mo-Shun IV set lap, 
heat and race records in winning the Harmsworth. 
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Aubrey Thacker, Washington, D.C., with Jezebel VIII 
(D Service runabout): 24 starts—22 firsts and 1 second; 
competitive record. 

Sherm Crichfield, St. Petersburg, Fla., with Hell’s Angel 
(E racing runabout): 23 starts—11 firsts and 7 seconds; 
competitive record. . 

Edison Hedges, Atlantic City, N.J., with B, E and F service 
runabouts: 8 starts—7 firsts; set one-mile Class E record; 
set competitive records in all three classes. 

Robert McAllister III, Ventnor, N.J., with Yankee Boy (48 
runabout): 29 starts—19 firsts and 3 seconds; set competitive 
record. 

Paul Sawyer, South Harwich, Mass., with Alter Ego (225 
Div. II): 9 starts—9 firsts; competitive record. With Alter 
Ego (225 Div. I) set mile record. With Belligero (225 Div. 
I): 19 starts—9 firsts and 6 seconds. 

Sid Street, Jr., Kansas City, Mo., with Gee Whiz II (135): 
18 starts—9 firsts and 5 seconds; one-mile record. With 
Z-Z-Zip (225 Div. I): 14 starts—11 firsts and 2 seconds; 
competitive record. 

Robert Lueckenhoff, Dearborn, Mich., with Miami Boy 
(135): 29 starts—18 firsts and 9 seconds. 

Ruby Scull, Ventnor, N.J., with Mickey Mouse (48 run- 
about): 28 starts—7 firsts and 11 seconds; one-mile record. 
Guy Lombardo, Freeport, N.Y., with Tempo VI (G.C.) one 
of highest point winners. It was his third election to the 
Hall of Fame. 

Earl Hildebrand, Arlington, Va., with Jo-Jo II (48 hydro): 
27 starts—16 firsts and 9 seconds. 

Joe Van Blerck, Freeport, N.Y., with Aljo (7 liter) won 
National Championship. His fourth election. 


» One of the hottest potatoes being tossed around by power 
, boat racing officialdom is the matter of A.P.B.A. adoption 
of service hydro outboard classes. Particularly on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and in certain parts of the midwest, there is a 
tremendous amount of interest in racing hydroplanes pow- 
ered by service motors in A, B and D sizes. It has been 
found that some fancy speeds can be coaxed out of modern 
outboards, even as they come out of the box. 


> There are so many of these service outfits—actual, poten- 
tial and hallucinative—that the pressure is on for A.P.B.A. 
to accept them as a series of new racing classes. The greatest 
stumbling block at the moment is that A.P.B.A. has no pro- 
cedure for taking on new classes. In the old days the Council 
had the power to accomplish such an adoption, but since the 
1949 reorganization, the Council has been stripped of its 
authority over racing rules. Neither the racing commissions 
nor any other bodies have been given specific power of 
acceptance. 

This deficiency is likely to be remedied at the Cincinnati 
meeting. It will then remain to be seen whether the “status 
quo” bloc can succeed in torpedoing the service hydro 
application. 


> Another trouble area in the racing world is the stock 
utility outboard jungle. Although the largest, fastest growing 
and fastest year of all racing categories, the utilities 
are laboring under rules, officiating and outside interference 
that range from good to disgraceful. 

During the 1950 racing season, most stock utility owners 
who became affiliated with A.P.B.A. merely registered their 
outfits at $3.00 each and never went for the $10 racing 
oe and its voting privileges. As a result, the great 
majority of stock utility owners had no say whatever about 
rules changes for the coming year. Unofficial polls were 
made to sample their wishes, and many wn ointed 
spokesmen attempted to enlighten the world as to what the 
utility lads really wanted. 

The only sure thing is that no one—owner, official, manu- 
facturer or regatta sponsor—is completely satisfied with the 
current set-up. Very ay ep me some sage and sound 
observers of the sport feel that utility racing is such an 
enormous and sprawling thing that it would be unwise to 
grant the owners the right to. make their own rules. 
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for your money when buying a fine bronze 
propeller. Your boat and a COLUMBIAN 
PROPELLER are the winning combination 
to guarantee you the ultimate in koating 
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ADDED STROKE e EXTRA POWER 
TRULY SCRATCH-FREE FINISHES 


WITH 5 


mae DREMEL E(eer, 
MODEL 2000 


ACTION SA NDE R 


ONLY 


$9450 | 


WITH STEEL 
CARRYING CASE 
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ACCESSORIES 
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14,400 
SANDING 
STROKES 


21 SQUARE INCHES 


(Patented) OF SANDING SURFACE 


This new Dremel Model 2000 is a fast-cutting, finish sander that 
boat builders, refinishers and private owners endorse with enthusiasm. 
It has the necessary power and stroke to sand large areas quickly— 
it employs straight-line reciprocating action . . . the only action 
that leaves no marks, swirls or cross-grain scratches. Over-all size 
3144” wide x 444” x 7”; weight 5 lbs.; only 2 moving parts; never 
needs oiling; dust-proof, fool-proof, fully guaranteed; 110-120 v. 
A.C.; price includes 8 ft. cord, steel carrying case, 25 asst’d sheets 
of sandpaper and a sheepskin polishing pad. Order direct with 
remittance if your dealer cannot supply. 





MAKES BOAT REFINISHING EASY 








The “MIKARO”, 72-ft. Diesel Cruiser, 
Trumpy designed and built for 
G. M. Stull =a Phila., Pa. 


JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC. 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


Maryland 


Annapolis 





<=) More Yachting Pleasure! 
S4 ; Automatic steering the Sperry way takes the 
work out of cruising. With the Sperry Magnetic 


Compass Pilot heading changes are easily selected and held as 
long as desired. Also a remote control device gives 
yachtsmen full rudder control from any 
part of the boat. The Magnetic Compass 
Pilot is backed by Sperry’s world-wide 


' 
service organization. 
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GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


¢ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION e¢ GREAT NECK,N.Y. e 


DREMEL MFG. CO., DEPT. 571-B, RACINE, WIS. | 
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TWENTY-FIVE MERIT MARKS 


> No custom has helped the USPS more than has the dis- 
tribution of merit marks to members who, to quote the by- 
laws, have “contributed substantially to the promotion of 
the interests” of the organization. The chief commander may 
confer one of these marks on a member in a calendar year; 
this he usually does on the recommendation of designated 
officers, although in the case of officers or other members 
reporting directly to him he may act on his own initiative. 
He receives a mark through vote of the governing board. 

A man who acquires five marks becomes a senior member. 
Many strive for—and win—the award of a mark year after 
year and, such is the loyalty the USPS commands, there is 
a small group of stalwarts each of whom has 25 or more. A 
usage adopted in recent years provides that when this total 
is reached the holder is presented with a commemorative 
scroll at the ensuing annual meeting. 

Thus honored at this year’s meeting was Frederick W. 
Keator, N., chief commander in 1930 and now chairman of 
the planning committee and a member of the educational 
planning committee. A New Haven Squadron man, he is 
professor of mechanical engineering at Yale University and 


| an authority on the science of navigation. 


Other former chief commanders who own one of the 
scrolls and their terms of office are Theodore I. Coe, J.N. 
(1916-17), Potomac River Squadron; A. B. Bennett, J.N. 
(1920-23), Potomac; F. W. Horenburger, J.N. (1928), 
New York; J. Edwin Lawton, N. (1929), Potomac, and C. 
F. Chapman (1946-47), New York. J. K. Murphy, S. M. 
Bradley and G. A. Doerrer, all of New Haven, and E. G. 
Kaiser, Potomac, are other recipients. 


> The following officers were elected at the meeting held 
in the Hotel Astor, New York, on Jan. 12-13: 

Chief Comdr. A. N. Clifton, N., Springfield Squadron; 
Executive Vice Comdr. Herbert R. Prior, N., North River; 
Educational Vice Comdr. Edward L. Nelson, N., Northern 
New Jersey; Administrative Vice Comdr. Kenneth B. Champ, 
].N., Fostoria; Vice Comdr. John C. Talbot, N., North River, 
secretary, and Vice Comdr. James P. H. Marker, J.N., New 
York, treasurer. 

A definite minimum age for membership—18 years—was 
prescribed for the first time in an amendment to the con- 
stitution approved by the delegates. Hitherto, and in prac- 
tice 18 was considered the minimum except when appli- 
cants were specially certified. 


& The new and the old were to be seen at the exhibit 
arranged for the meeting by J. Milton Peterson of the Bay- 
side Squadron. A display of olden time instruments used in 
celestial navigation was provided by the Peabody Museum 
of Salem, Mass., of which Ernest L. Dodge, a member of 
the Marblehead Squadron, is director, and Col. George L. 
Smith, commander of that Squadron, is honorary curator of 
charts and plans. Other maritime relics were shown by the 
Marine Historical Association of Mystic, Conn. 

In contrast were exhibits of the Naval special devices 


_ center at Sands Point, N.Y., Naval Observatory and Hydro- 


graphic Office, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Coast Guard, 
Merchant Marine Academy, and Weather Bureau. ~ 

Local squadrons displayed models and apparatus de- 
signed by members for use as visual aids in the teaching of 
piloting and navigation and a sparkling array of trophies for 
predicted log races and other tests of skill in which mem- 
bers apply their knowledge of these subjects to practical 
operation on the water. L. B. N. GNnaEpINGER, J.N. 
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© THERE’S a flare to the 
bow that curls a furrow 
and keeps the wide 
seats dry. It’s fast as a 
fish and tough as an ox. 
Cover the wild water- 
ways at as much as 
half-a-mile-a-minute. It 
makes the farthest, wild- 
est cove easy to get to 
fast. Sturdiest frame and 








FREE CATALOG illustrates boats for family and 
sport. All kinds of canoes, outboard boats, sail- 
transom take the husk- boats, rowboats, dinghies. Write today. Address 
iest outboards without a !d Town Canoe Company, 752 Fourth Street, Old 
° ;. Town, Maine. 

shiver or shudder. It’s - 

a family boat—with 
room to spare. Get a 


free catalog. 
















Feathered 


Working 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 





FOR ATTACHING ROPE—CHAIN—WIRE ROPE 


Simplest, strongest, lightest for attaching halyards } 
or sheets to sails, guys, deck fittings, etc.—or quickly detaching. 
Fast, sure, non-fouling—they’re replacing snap shackles 
and other old connectors everywhere. 


BRUMMEL HOOK COMPANY 


1619 W. WINONA AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











with the 


new 
WESTERN 
é & 28 FT. SPECIAL SPORT FISHERMAN 
Speed to reach the big ones fast. 
Live bait tank for days of offshore fishing. 


Send for details. 
FAIRLINER DIVISION, WESTERN BOAT BUILDING CO., TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 
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A. CARY SMITH, MASTER DESIGNER 
(Continued from page 48) 


(Amorita, for instance). Then again, he would tell of 

troubles in the past. “N-n-ow when we rigged the Colonia 

as a schooner, if she took a hard puff and a knockdown, 

she’d pay off no matter what we pa do; we. could light up 

all the head sheets and still she’d pay off. N-n-ow how do 

you account for that? I t-tell you m-my b-boy, b-b-boats is 
izen!” 1 te 

He developed his own«system for fairing a boat’s lines 
and, for an important new design, he insisted on having a 
model. In such a case, he would rough out a set of lines 
and the model maker would deliver the unfinished model 
“generally fair” but with excess wood all over and “Archie” 
would then take plane, chisel and gouge and work her. down 
to suit him. He would also go over the molds and ribbands 
of a new boat with great care. John Lowery, foreman boat 
builder at what is now the Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, would call up the office when he had the molds 
set up and the ribbands run on a new small boat from Mr. 
Smith’s design. The designer would then go up to the yard 
and John would say: “Now, Mr. Smith, this man here is 
under your orders. He'll make any changes you want.” And. 
then he’d leave him for an hour or so. Returning, he would 
ask, “Well, have you got her to suit you now?” The designer, 
having filled her out here, padding the molds as necessary, 
and fined her elsewhere, letting the ribbands cut into the 
molds, would answer: “I think she’s b-better than she was, 
but what do you think? I don’t know everything,” an unusual 
attitude, siakeen: but one which made the yard staff part- 
ners and saved a good many dollars by preventing “extras” 
for correcting errors and alterations. I remember one morn- 
ing when he called the two of us draftsmen into his office, 
pointing to the hull number on the lines of a launch building 
at Morris Heights for a big new schooner, and said: “Here’s 
what I drew on paper, and here’s what I did when I saw 
the molds!” 

He had little respect for most of his contemporary de- 
signers except for Edward Burgess and N. G. Herreshoff; 
the latter he usually referred to as either “The wily Herres- 
hoff” or “the guileful Nathanael.” Mr. Smith once quoted 
Burgess as saying to him in midseason, “Mr. —— says that 
neither you nor I know anything about rigging. Considering 
that his new cutter has been dismasted twice this season, 
don’t you think he might be mistaken?” Of the same naval 
architect, the “Old Man” once said, discussing a rigging 
problem: “Mr. —— says, ‘we'll lead the shrouds so, and the 
stays so and a backstay so, and we'll hold it like an iron 
bar.’ But the rigging stretches, the topmast twists, the whole 
rig goes off to leeward, and there ain’t nothin’ to hold 
nothin’.” 

Dependence on calculations and formulae alone irritated 
him, though he made the usual calculations. He would go 
to the model of the first Elmina, a grand racing schooner, 
hanging on the wall and say: “Now here’s a boat that is 
contrary to all the principles of naval architecture; she’s all 
off here (patting the bilge), and all on here (stroking the 


. garboard). All wrong. B-but she s-seems to go!” Then he 


would hold his handkerchief up against the hull like a but- 
tock line and say “See?” 

One year one of his big cruising schooners, the Enchant- 
ress, won the King’s Cup. Arthur Aldridge, then yachting 
editor of the “New York Sun,” meeting him in Newport 
next day, congratulated him on the victory. “D-don’t say 
that, Aldridge, n-now the damned fool owner will think he 
has a racing boat.” 

Though never converted to the ranks of the “cutter 
cranks,” yet early in his designing career he abandoned the 
wide, shoal “skimming dish” so dear to so many American 
yachtsmen and adopted the so-called “compromise model” 
with less beam and more depth. Even when a shoal draft 
boat for Florida waters was wanted, she would be far from 
the flat-floored hard bilged type. The bronze three-master 
Azara is an example; though a light draft boat, she is no 
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“skimming dish.” And his cruising schooners were as fine 
craft as ever built, solid in construction and rigging and 
wonderful sea boats. 

About 1908, Theodore E. Ferris, who had been the “Old 
Man’s” draftsman for seven years before 1898, rejoined 
him and became junior partner. While continuing with 
yacht work, the firm went more and more into steamship 
design, turning out some notable vessels and continued until 
Mr. Smith’s death, after a short illness, on December 8, 1911. 


YACHTING IN THE EARLY 1900'S 
(Continued from page 53) 


at once withdraw. As such derelictions were entirely imagi- 
nary, I would make prompt and indignant denial, but in the 
heated debates that generally ensued between Wilmer and 
myself, Addie, quite unperturbed and with, nothing to 
disturb his attention, would sail his craft in his usual 
superlative manner. I, fuming with rage, would relax my 
attention to the helm and other details, with the result that 
the Hanan brothers often got by. 

Our meetings in 1911 were no exception. At the start of 
our first race, both Class P boats fresh from the builder’s 
yard and practically untested in the very fresh southerl 
then blowing, I had proudly placed Corinthian on Joyant's 
weather bow a few seconds before the signal to start to 
windward. Addie, with a shout of “Hard luck,” pointed aloft 
to my mast head. I naturally looked up to see what was 
wrong. There was nothing amiss, but my temporary dis- 
traction from helm and course gave Hanan a chance to sling 
Joyant about and escape from his wretched lee position. 

In a subsequent race, beating to windward against a 
light westerly and a foul tide, Corinthian approached Matin- 
icock buoy with a fair lead over Joyant which was following 
some 50 yards astern and slightly to weather. I assumed 
the latter could just comfortably make the mark. Rounding, 
I put Corinthian before the wind, and squaring away my 
crew smartly set spinnaker for the run back to Centre 
Island buoy and the finish. Suddenly to my amazement I 
heard a shout and looking to leeward found Joyant still on 
the wind, but well below what would have been her course 
to the mark, charging us. To avoid her, a jibe all standing 
had to be made and in the resultant mess Joyant, sharpening 
up, just made the mark. Before we could jibe back and get 
straightened out she was on top of us and got by to win. 

In our next encounter we squared the account. In a race 
conducted by Seawanhaka, in very light weather, we had a 
slow run across the Sound and then a reach along the Con- 
necticut shore to Shippan Point. From there, in the light 
southerly prevailing, it was barely possible to lay course 
to the nish off Oyster Bay. This was before the days of 
genoa jibs, and while we had carried balloon jibs on the 
reach of the second leg, Joyant, on circling the turn with a 
comfortable lead, dropped her ballooner and set working 
jib. I thought I saw signs of a real southwester that would 
before long supersede the light south-by-east airs, so before 
reaching the turn I issued instructions to leave the balloon 
jib alone. When rounding the mark we would at once tack 
and, disregarding the logical course, would reach with a 
beam wind to the westward along the shore, reversing the 
course last sailed. This, as I had hoped, caused great con- 
fusion in Joyant. I could hear Hanan swearing, and see 
Butts Whiting and Bert Hart frantically pawing over the 
racing circular. Why in hell was I sailing a course so differ- 
ent from their instructions? Had they gotten the wrong 
circular and had I, competing in my home club’s race, been 
issued different instructions? To their hail of inquiry as to 
proper course I replied “Read your instructions.” To further 
questions as to what course I was sailing I retorted that 
while complying with instructions I could and was sailing 
any course I saw fit. 

After more debate they eased sheets, shifted headsails 
and following us again, would bombard us with questions. 
Cara Mia and Windward, well astern, rounded and naturally 
hauled on the wind and laid course for the finish. More 









For any marine purpose... 


-CHRIS-CRAFT 
MARINE ENGINES 


...are the world’s best buys! 


Model B, 60 h.p Model K, 95 h.p 


Model KL, 105 h.p. Model KBL, 131 h.p. 


sai 


Model M, 130 h.p. Model ML, 145 h.p 


Model MBL, 158 h.p. Model W, 160 h.p. 


RUGGED Chris-Craft Marine Engines are specially built 
for marine use. Year after year, they provide superb 
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130, 131, 145, 158 and 160 h.p. Reduction drives and 
opposite rotation available for most models. For any 
marine use, your best marine-engine buy is Chris-Craft! 


READ WHAT USERS SAY! 


“For pleasure craft and commercial 
uses, no other marine engine can com- 
pare with a Chris-Craft!” writes Perry 
Deakin, Detroit, Mich., internationally 
known race official. “Chris-Craft en- 
gines have plenty of smooth power, 
are economical to operate and easy to 
maintain. And they’re dependable with 
a capital ‘D’. When I officiate at 
Harmsworth, Gold Cup and other big 
racing events, I use official committee 
boats powered with Chris-Craft 
Marine Engines. You can’t beat ’em 
anywhere!” 


Suy the finest—a Chris-Craft! Whether your boat 
is a runabout, cruiser or yacht, dependable Chris- 
Craft Marine Engines meet your needs. Ask your 
marine dealer, boat yard or boat builder for data, 
or write for FREE catalog. 
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MOTORS 





Cu. In. 
Series Horsepower R.P.M.  Displ. 





STANDARD MODELS 





30* 50 
F-4 81 
Seiner Special 81 
90* 95 


Mercury 100 
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DIESELS 





4-166 Coast Guard 
Life-Saver 


7000* 79 
8500* 84 
6-935 220 ~ 


3000 


2600 


2600 
2000 


166 
255 
298 
935 





*With hydraulic reverse gears— $66.00 extra. 
Optional reduction gear ratios available for all models. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 
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Sailmakers Since 1844 
129 N. WATER ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 
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heated councils of war in Joyant. For a time they would 
hold high; then because somebody would insist that in my 
own home waters I must be right, they would slack sheets 
and, following us again, would bombard us with questions 
which I and my amused crew met with stony silence. At 
length, nearly back to Greenwich Point, the breeze entirely 
petered out and a fine stiff southwester came across the 
Sound. Corinthian, to windward in a stiff breeze on her 
comparatively best point of sailing against Joyant, just beat 
her to the finish, and both just nosed out Cara Mia and 
Windward. 


TRY A PRESSURE WATER SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 50) 


stopping vary in price. Chrome-plated self-closing faucets 
list at about $20 each, brass faucets at about $28. For foot- 
switch operation, faucets cost between $18 and $21 each, 
according to finish. Foot-switch prices range from about 
$8.00 to $10. Individual faucets without switches cost about 
$5.00 to $8.00. 

Pipe, copper tubing, and rubber hose for conveying the 
water to various faucets is low in cost. Brass pipe, 4% to % 
inches nominal size, costs about $0.80 to $1.50 per foot for 
plain finish, $0.95 to $1.60 per foot for polished finish, and 
$1.10 to $1.75 per foot when chrome plated. Seamless 
annealed copper tubing costs about $0.08 to $0.24 per foot 
in the ‘46 and % inch sizes. To install copper tubing properly 
you'll need a flaring tool and a tube cutter. Each costs about 
$5.00. Fittings such as elbows, tees, unions, nuts, and con- 
nectors seldom cost more than about $0.25 each. Rubber 
hose costs about $0.50 per foot in the % to % inch sizes. 
Galvanized steel hose clamps cost about $0.60 a dozen. If 
you use rubber hose for the suction connection to the pump, 
be sure that it is the reinforced non-collapsible type. It costs 
a little more but is well worth it. 

Pressure tank systems similar to “B” are sold complete 
with pump, motor, tank, automatic switch and pressure 
gage. Prices range from about $60 to about $130 for typical 
pumps. Weight of units ranges from about 30 pounds up to 
about 50 pounds. To the cost of these units must be added 
that of the piping and faucets, as with other pump types. 
All prices quoted are for typical units on the market ey 
There is, of course, some variation between different prod- 
ucts. Also, materials used in pump construction will alter 
prices. So always consult manufacturer or his local represen- 
tative before purchasing a pump. 

Now that we have a good idea of pressure-system types, 
equipment, and costs, we can look over installation require- 
ments. The two questions that come up most frequently 
when talking about installation are amount of space occu- 
pied by equipment and the time needed to do the work. 

All these units are compact and need only a small amount 
of deck area. For instance, the small 40 horsepower pumps 
commonly used are only «3% inches in diameter and 9 to 18 
inches high. Pressure and expansion-tank systems are usually 
about 10 to 15 inches long, 6 wide and 10 inches high. So 
you can see that space occupied by the unit is not enough 
to cause serious problems. Under ordinary conditions you 
should be able to install all the equipment in about three 
days. 

Before buying your pump and piping, inspect your pres- 
ent water tank. It should be free OF rust, silt, and growths 
of any sort. If the tank is badly corroded, buy a new one, 
preferably cylindrical because it will cost less than a shaped 
tank. Lash tank securely to chocks with steel straps or 
heavy wire. Next locate pump below tank, if possible, so 
the water will flow to the pump at all times and priming 
will be unnecessary. If the pump can’t be located below the 
tank use a priming loop as shown in “A.” These comments 
on pump location apply to all types of pressure systems. 
After you've located your pump, run brass pipe, copper tub- 
ing or rubber hose between tank outlet and pump suction. 
Use of rubber hose eliminates vibration noises. A combina- 
tion drain and cleanout plug should be fitted in the suction 
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Hydro Engineering's Steady Flo water system supplies a steady 
stream of water without continuous starting and stopping 


line. It provides for easy drainage of the tank and cleaning 
of the piping. 

Between pump or pressure-tank discharge and the faucets 
run piping in a straight line wherever possible. Use a short 
length of rubber hose close to the pump to reduce noise. 
Avoid small radius bends because P se increase the resist- 
ance to water flow and reduce the amout of water dis- 
charged from the faucet at the end of the pie. Instead use 
large radius bends which are smooth and fr 











ee of kinks. Fill | 


brass pipe and copper tubing with clean sand and cork ends | 
before bending to prevent collapse of inner wall. Try to | 
run all piping a few inches above pump discharge connec- | 


tion so that complete drainage at the end of the season is 
possible. If pockets are not avoided, breakage of the piping 
from freezing during the winter layup may occur. Use 


rubber hose for all unavoidable pocket Standard U-shaped | 
or securing the fresh-water | 


clamps are usually satisfactory 
lines to the hull structure. 

Faucet connections generally require flaring of copper 
tubing, use of a reducer for brass piping or use of a hose 
conversion nipple, according to the type of line connected 
to the faucet. Litharge spread liberally on pipe and tube 
joints will prevent future leakage. You'll profit by making 
neat, tight connections that won't loosen when hull vibrates. 
A few extra minutes is all that is required and the results 
are certainly worth it. 

Once you have your piping and faucets installed you can 
go ahead with the electrical installation. There’s nothing 
tricky here provided you use large enough wires and keep 
pump motor high above the floor in a dry, accessible loca- 
tion, that is also well ventilated. For 6-volt systems No. 10 
wire is usually suitable; No. 12 for 12 volts; No. 14 for 32 
volts. Mount the foot or hand switches, if used, close to 
galley sink or lavatory and be sure that wire and bulkhead 
connections are tight. These switches take a beating when 
you have four or five people aboard and they may come 
loose. Best location for shower switch is on a bulkhead out- 
side the shower compartment. 

With the electrical installation completed, the only re- 
maining job is a test of the system. Fill the fresh-water tank 
and successively block open each faucet and allow water to 
run for about half an hour. This will clean out any sand or 
dirt that may have lodged in the piping during installation. 
It is best to run the main engine to prevent excessive bat- 
tery drain while the faucets are blocked open. Check for 
leaks in the piping, especially at joints. If any leaks are 
found they should be repaired immediately after shutting 
down the pump. Repeat this test after your first long trip. 

Many yachtsmen, when talking about pressure water sys- 
tems, ask why a hose outlet for deck and anchor washing 
can’t be provided. In some cases the pump is suitable for 
this service but the use of fresh water for deck and anchor 
washing seriously depletes the reserve for domestic service. 
Installation of an additional fresh-water tank to increase the 
storage capacity is generally an expensive job. A better ar- 
rangement utilizes a small electrically-driven utility pump 
for miscellaneous washing—but that’s a story in itself. 
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YOU'LL DISCOVER‘. . 


Brolite 


2‘SPAR 


“famous porcelain-enamel like" 


MARINE FINISHES 


* Even if you pass by our advertising, the honest 
truth about this entirely different type of yacht 
finish will eventually reach you by word of mouth. 


(But, why wait? Ask your dealer NOW.) 














COMPLETE 
KIT 


. F.0.B. Cohasset 


Assemble your own Boat 
It’s fun—you save half the cost 


@ Over 20,000 Sza SHE.ts in use. Sturdy and 
smart, the Sra SHELL is a “natural” for yachts- 
men, youngsters, and fishermen. You can row 
it, tow it, use it with an outboard, even convert 
it for sailing. Easy to assemble from precut 
wood and waterproof plywood parts. Brass 
screws throughout. All you need is paint, 
simple hand tools, a few free evenings at home. 
Thoroughly tested, fully guaranteed, the Sra 
SHELL is roomy and comfortable. Length 8 ft. 
Beam 4 ft. Depth 16 in. Weight 65 lbs. Ample 
freeboard for extra safety. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
See eR ee nee eee ee ee mm owe owe 


4 
HAGERTY, 202 Bay St., Cohasset, Mass. 


Se 
Send FREE booklet, dealer’s name. 
[] Send Sea SHELL freight collect. En- 


e 3 l | 
Hagerty | | 
g y | closed is check or money order for $35. | 
Sea Shells Ti 
I | 
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All Brass Screws 





at Boat and Street 


City State 
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Tridyne BV re) PCO) Rs 


positive command 
of clutch and throttle 


Compact—light weight—power operated. 
Air pressure does the work. Push a 
button—the “Tridyne” shifts the clutch. 
Position the speed lever with a finger- 
touch—the actuator positions the throt- 
tle. Almost completely effortless control; 
makes one man complete master of ma- 
neuvering. All connections are made with 
34"' copper tubing, easily bent around 
obstructions and threaded through small 
openings. Ask for Bulletin IDA 9471-5. 






































SEARCHLIGHTS 


Leading manufacturers of arc and in- 
candescent searchlights for 57 years. 
Designed for maximum efficiency, 
beauty and style. 


All sizes and types of searchlights 
and floodlights for any class boat. 


Send for tree specifications and catalog. 
THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


4562 West Mitchell Ave., Dept. G, 
Cincinnati 32, O. 
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PROTOTYPE OF THE VOYAGEUR 32 FOR 1951 
SEDAN, SPORT AND EXPRESS MODELS 
BOATS FOR THE OPEN SEA 

Write for literature to: 


BALTZER SHIPYARDS, Newburyport, Mass. 
GEORGE SHONGUT, representative: 311 E. Post Road, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 














YACHTING 


WHAT ABOUT A CHEAP BOAT? 
(Continued from page 62) 


I don’t think Ralph thought of one problem in cheap 
boat construction—overhead. This factor often drives up 
the cost of a cheap type of boat when it is built in an 
established boatyard. Hence the cheap boat is often built 
by the country boatbuilder who, too often, is not a very 
good workman. The solution to this problem is not a 
simple one, but what it boils down to is to have a design 
so cheap in all respects (in model, construction, rig, cabin 
fitting and material) that you can have her built by a good 
builder, and stay within the figure you can afford. 

Why is it that we designers find it so very difficult to 
design a really cheap boat? I think, in my own failures, it 
can be traced to the mental practice of breaking down the 
structure of a boat into individual items; these then look 
“weak” so we make them “strong.” The result is added 
cost. The truth is that the structure of a boat is to be 
analyzed as a whole and there is rarely reason to stress a 
part without the whole structure being stressed. Owners 
often share the responsibility for many think they know 
what “sound construction” is when what they know is only 
“fine construction.” We have to turn to. the working boats 
to see what cheap, strong and practical construction really 
is, I suppose, even though many things we will see are not 
to be found in the sections of the country where yachts are 
commonly built. The designer must exert just as much will 
power as the owner to design a really cheap, sound boat; 
omitting those “fine” items of specification we all like, the 
“light and ingenious” construction that is our pride, and 
the “conventional” construction details that have been our 
practice. And the “good” boatyards—are not some of them 
at least overly conscious of their “standards” to the extent 
that some will refuse to bid on a cheap boat? It is not “worth 
while,” apparently, for some builders to undertake low cost 
work. But if we don’t do cheap work some of us will “retire.” 


Cambridge, Md. Howarp I. CHAPELLE 


WINTER CRUISE TO NOWHERE 
(Continued from page 43) 


Ahead loomed a bridge tended by a gent on performance 
misanthropically inclined towards small boat sailors. I had 
never seen it open promptly. Surprise was coming down on 
it fast. Without much conviction I blew three blasts on the 
horn, long blasts, lungs full, eyes popping. My best effort 
sounded feeble even to me. Nothing happened. Jib down. 
Prayerfully I touched the starter button and the engine came 
into life. Such a handy thing to have around! But neverthe- 
less I readied the anchor before getting too near. : 

Repeated signals finally brought a languid figure to th 
window of the shack, but nothing more. Even with the en- 
gine it was difficult to keep Surprise under control. She 
heeled sharply when across the wind, and the engine had to 
be gunned hard to bring her bows into it. For long minutes 


| nothing happened, then a Toonerville trolley creaked onto 
| the span, crawled across, and disappeared. Nine minutes 


later, by watch, the draw opened and Surprise boiled 
through. Captain and crew joined in sweet thanks to the 


| operator. Common cause. Solidarity. Mainsail incident for- 


gotten. 
Ahead lay another bridge, usually quick to open, but 


| just in case I decided to keep on under power. Anyway, I 
| was too cold to get forward to reset the jib. Just as well, 
_ for this once the bridge was slow and Surprise had to circle 
| back into the wind. 


As we came down the river the oyster fleet was coming up 
the harbor. The whole Severn was white in the harder 
squalls. Not a fit day for man nor beast, except maybe 
ducks, and everyone afloat seemed to have one thought— 
shelter. There are few places I can think of more sheltered 
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than Spa Creek beyond the sue as bridge. Without 


qualms I tooted, and without delay the bridge swung open, 
as it does unfailingly. Beyond the water lay smooth, only 
slightly riffled by the blast. Crew forward to pick up a 
mooring off Arny Gay’s yard, captain below to bend frozen 
fingers around bottle and os . . . Cold! No argument. 
Cold! . . . But not for long! Primus glowing, rum working, 
steak sizzling, early dusk, quiet night, wind lulling... . 
And that is about the whole of it. Next morning when 
I opened my eyes it was snowing hard. I took a good 
look at the big white flakes drifting down past the ports 
and closed my eyes again right quick. Next time I opened 
them the snow clouds had gone. It was almost clear. My 
breath plumed. But I had learned at least one lesson: the 
Primus was within reach of my bunk and I lighted it with- 
out leaving the sleeping bag. Then had another nap. 
This time when I awakened it was really clear. Fluffy 
cumulus clouds hung against a sky newly washed and 
polished. The wind had lightened. Outside the creek there 
was just a pleasant breeze, just enough to make the Small 
Craft Warning flag flying at the Naval Academy stand out 
and waggle as lazily as the tail of a Georgia houn’ dawg. 
Surprise approved. After a circuit of the harbor sheets were 
eased, We ran off past Horn Point shoal, past Greenbury 
Point, reached into and across Whitehall Bay, and beat the 
last hundred yards up Whitehall Creek to home base. 
Me, I'm a hot weather boy, as I said before. But I have 
to admit that cold weather cruising has its points, provided 
you're not going far, that there isn’t much spray flying, that 
snug harbors are handy, and that you can get yourself 
warm when you get where you're going. 
Trust in the Lord but keep your flannels dry! 


CRUISING INSIDE FLORIDA 
(Continued from page 31) 


and Angostura bitters. Whatever its genesis—and it was 
perhaps just as well not to inquire too deeply—the Mulligan 
received a rousing vote of appreciation. 

Dropping down Silver Springs Run at a fast clip in the 
morning we made the Ocklawaha again and were carried a | 
hundred yards downstream by the current before we could 
turn and head up the “Dark Winding Water” once more. 
Above the run lay the most completely virgin cypress swamp 
we had yet seen, a dark, brooding expanse of trees with their 
feet firmly anchored in the murky water. Moss hung from 
the branches of the few tall trees which had somehow man- 
aged to escape the axes of the lumbermen. The river still 
wound sharply in spots but there were longer stretches 
where we could see a hundred yards ahead. 

A sign warned, “Blow Your Horn!” We coasted along, 
sending a raucous warning of our coming through the 
woods at the still invisible bridge. Then around a turn, and 
we waited just below the rusty bridge where a dirt road 
crossed the river. The tender finally arrived and walked his 
rickety structure around. This was Sharpe’s Ferry and just 
beyond we passed Heather Island at the edge of the swamp, 
with cattle grazing along the banks which have been thrown 
up to form a low dike between swamp and stream. At 0952 
we left the Ocklawaha and entered the long, straight stretch 
of the Kyle-Young Canal. 

Dug in 1914 to drain the surrounding lowlands, the canal 
turns southeast for about five miles, making available for 
farming an expanse of rich muckland which resembles the 
great fields around Lake Okeechobee. On either side of the 
canal, which is the shallowest part of the river, the dikes are 
overgrown with trees and wild grape. By standing on the 
cabin top, we could see the fields of Ocklawaha Farms 
stretching on either side. After traveling through swamp and 
jungle for two days, it was startling to hear the cough of a 
tractor and see the boom of a steam shovel projecting above 
the bushes, as it opened up one of the many small canals 
which drain this fertile farmland. 
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Your yacht deserves this improved 
highest-quality cable rigging. Illustrated catalog 
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Shortly we blew for the small bridge that spans the canal 
at the headquarters of Ocklawaha Farms. A mile above the 








The W-C Catalog for 1951 has just come off the 
press, and is now ready to aid you in selecting 
gadgets to equip or add to the comfort of your boat! 
This big, 160-page edition is full of new and improved 
fittings for sailboats, motorboats and outboards. 


Send 50 cents to cover handling costs, and your copy 
will be mailed to you at once. 


In view of the uncertainties ahead, it might be well 
for you to consider your needs as early as possible. 
Just contact your dealer whenever you're ready — 
you'll find him ready and eager to cooperate with you. 


WILCOX-CRITTENDEN CO., INC. 


"A CENTURY OF DEPENDABILITY” 
10 SOUTH MAIN ST., MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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farms, at Moss Bluff, a highway crosses the river, and just 
above the bridge the War Beperenent lock raises Ockla- 
waha traffic 14 feet into the J. D. Young Canal leading into 
the lakes. The lock can handle four medium sized cruisers 
at once. We put out fenders to keep off the concrete walls, 
threw lines to the tender, and then watched as he spun the 
wheels that closed the great gate behind us. Water boiled in 
ahead and soon we floated up to where we could see the 
broader expanse of the second canal opening out before us. 
Fifteen minutes completed the operation. 

This waterway, built in 1922, is considerably higher than 
the surrounding country. Sailing along over the broad, 
placid water, with a controlling depth of seven feet, we 
watched cows and an occasional farmhouse pass below us. 
A small ‘gator swam across near us, and soon we were out 
of the canal and back into the Ocklawaha itself at Starke’s 
Ferry. At 1230 we entered the first of the lakes from which 
the Ocklawaha derives, Lake Griffin. 

Some Florida lakes don’t look like lakes at all, at first 
glance seeming to be broad savannahs covered with grass 
and lily pads. L Lake Griffin is one. A channel does exist, 
however, and is easily followed since it is almost the only 
open water through the lake. On either side of this 30-foot 
channel stretch several miles of grass and lily pads, a 
depressing vista through which we were glad to hurry. 

We were heading for Lake Eustis to the east, and soon 
found the marker leading to Haines’ Creek, which connects 
Lakes Griffin and Eustis. There is a drop of five feet between 
the two lakes and through the narrow, twisting length of 
Haines’ Creek flows the water from the entire cluster of 
lakes which make up the headwaters of the Ocklawaha. We 
discovered the power of this stream as we pushed through 
what seemed to be a vast marshland of grass, bushes, and 
lilv pads. The channel was clear, but narrow, and on either 
side ae grass grew, ready to twine itself about the screw. 
The bottom is soft mud and if one goes aground, it is easy 
to back off. 


There was the usual difficulty in getting action on the 
railroad bridge, but we passed through the highway bridge 
without delay. Beyond, the creek is broader and much 
prettier, and the current is not so swift. A beautiful cypress 
swamp, much better preserved than most, lies to starboard. 
Entering Lake Eustis, we could distinguish the white build- 
ings of the town dead ahead, across five miles of water. The 
G nateal Florida Boat Center at Eustis offers excellent facili- 
ties of all kinds for visiting boats. The docks are new, well 
built, and covered. There is a Gulf station on the docks and 
supplies of all kinds may be obtained from the town, a five 
minute walk. 

A cool breeze from the lake kept us comfortable during 
the night and in the morning we ate a leisurely breakfast, 
hosed ourselves on the dock, and then set a course south- 
west across Lake Eustis fix Dead River, which leads to 

Lake Harris and Leesburg. Dead River is hardly a mile long. 
There was some delay at the railroad bridge just inside the 
entrance, until a section gang working on the track sawed 
off some timbers, allowing the bridge to be opened. This 
is one of the prettiest spots of the whole cruise. A broad, 
sand-bottomed estuary lies here and the sandy beach makes 
for excellent swimming and one could hardly seek a more 
comfortable spot to tie up for a week or the winter. We 
moved on past islands of floating lilies and hyacinths, and 
through another bridge. The broad vista of Lake Harris 
opened out before us. 

The largest of the lakes which can be entered from the 
Ocklawaha, Lake Harris is also the loveliest. Its sandy shores 
slope upward to a hilltop that towers 150 feet—high for 
these parts. The green polkadots of orange groves line its 
shores and on the top of the rise a typical New England 
coast observation tower shows up on one of the houses set 
among the orange groves. With everyone but the skipper 
sunning on the cabin top, we moved across the lake, 
rounded a point to starboard and picked up the buildings 
of Leesburg, with the same twin radio towers visible beyond 
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YACHTING 


the town that we had seen yesterday from the other side. 
After five days of voyaging, covering 175 miles, we were 
now less than 40 miles from our starting point. After taking 
WooD on supplies we headed back across Lake Harris. We had 
planned to anchor in Dead River for a swim and the night, 
but the sight of some thunderclouds reminded us that this 
WA RPS was still the hot season in Florida, when heavy squalls 
spring up with amazing rapidity. These lakes are no place 
LE S S to get caught in a squall, so we continued on to Eustis and 
were tied up shortly after dark. 
‘ Morning found us heading back across Lake Eustis in the 
if treated early sunlight for the mouth of Haines’ Creek, and as the 
é current picked us up we surged through at what felt like 
with express train speed. Negotiating the corners was a somewhat 
tricky business now and more than once we churned up 


yellow mud at the edge of the channel, but there was no 
harm done. In half an hour we were in Lake Griffin. Soon 


ue we raised the Ocklawaha and coursed down to the locks 
C U into the Kyle-Young Canal. Elnaitch surged downstream on 
—~ Water Repellent the current; almost as exciting as running rapids, with the 


2 hairpin turns below the canal to be negotiated. By lunch- 
Wood Preservative time we were opposite Silver Springs Run. 

I left the cruise there, to take the bus back to my summer 
CUPRINOL is water repellent, and Cuprinol applied to cottage at Keystone Heights, Fla. A merry three-boat train 
all four sides of the wood before you paint adds to descended the Ocklawaha the next day to Welaka, where 
the dimensional stability of the lumber as well as giv- Ted and Art turned down the St. Johns and into Dunn’s 
ing protection against dry rot and insect attack. Creek for Lake Crescent and a few days’ fishing. On the 
Cuprinol has a copper naphthenate base, but combines way back, they wrote later, they ran into the beginnings of 
with this other ingredients for deep penetration, quick a hurricane and were tossed about a bit on Lake George. 


drying and water repellency to make it the complete But Elnaitch rode it like the staunch New England craft 
wood preservative for boat construction and repair. that she is. 

















CUPRINOL Division, Darworth Incorporated THE LJUNGSTROM YACHT 
River Street Simsbury, Conn. 


(Continued from page 37) 











| without the use of clamps or jacks. Now, the ribs are not 

mounted plumb, but erected at right angles to the keel. 

Therefore all planks are concentric with the keel, and no 

CONFOUND IT ! - 1 SAID THAT POUNDING REMINDS ME OF MY BOAT shaping or twisting of their ends is required. In fact, when 

BEFORE | EQUIPPED HER WITH B.F.GOODRICH CUTLESS BEARINGS! the planking is laid, all one has to do is to saw off the ends 

= of the planks and of the ribs protruding over the deckline! 

In the latest design, very wide and flat ribs are used so as 

to give a smooth, uninterrupted surface inside the hull. The 

planks are glued to these ribs, forming—so to say—a cross- 
| planked hull. 

| The result is a very strong, tight and light structure. It is 

seen that any section of the hull is a triangle with convex 

sides—resulting in an extremely resistant, vault-like struc- 

ture. If the deck is laid of double diagonal planking, no 

particular reinforcement is required to take the stress of the 

mast where it goes through the ball bearing in the deck. 

B.F.Goodrich Cutless rubber bearings make a boat quieter by re agin S hagare canines my De. Tgengertes have th 

eliminating stern vibration. For details, see your marine equip- decks, which gives still greater strength. To womens full 

ment dealer or write: Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc., engineers and | headroom, or even standing room below deck this requires 

national distributors, Akron, Ohio. a rather high deck line. To save construction volume and 

material, the deck line in these yachts slopes down to meet 

_ | the waterline aft, and to a reasonable freeboard forward. 

_ | Experience has not shown that this profile will make the 

ship more liable to dig her nose in the waves, or to be 

_ pooped in a following sea; one explanation is the consider- 

| able spare displacement of the spoon-shaped ends. 

Weighing advantages and disadvantages of the circle 

hull, it can be said that its resistance is definitely lower, its 

78 | seaworthiness very good and the constructional advantages 

Pilot Sloops are just one of the many “i quite outstanding. On the other hand, the hull heels very 


leading racing and racing-cruising is _ | early as the wind increases, which is distinctly a drawback, 
classes and specially designed boats ; a _ | but the motion of the hull in a sea is very smooth, with 
canvassed with durable, superbly fit- : | 


ve “se . 7; += heavily increasing resistance to heeling as she comes fully 
g, perfectly functioning Norge Sails. : if : ° ‘ “ ‘ 
Write for quotations. A ee on her ear. A more marked disadvantage is that in a small 
—— ship it is not possible to get more headroom by building 
-- down into the keel. 

NORGE SAILMAKERS CORP. Now, how have the Ljungstrém hull ‘and rig stood the 
170-172 Second:Avenue proof of the pudding? To begin with, some 80 boats, ranging 
Brooklyn 15, N.Y from; one-half to 25 tons displacement have been built, 
able Address: Norgeso and twice as many have the rig only. (This may not sound 
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Weszata 


A Ljungstrom yawl rig has proved practical for offshore work 


much, but it is not bad, thinking of the traditional conserv- 
atism of yachtsmen and sailors, and of the stoppage in 
boat building during the war years.) Now interest in the 
design is definitely on the upgrade, 12 boats having been 
built in the last two years. Finally, not one of those who 
have owned a Ljungstrém boat dreams of reverting to the 
conventional rig. Others who have had the opportunity of 
sailing one of these ships return ashore badly shaken in 
their creed, though it must be admitted that permanent 
converts are few—and there again we meet the power of 
habit and tradition. And, of course, if the Ljungstrém rig 
were the regular one, who would dream of having a stayed 
mast, and a boom, and foresails. 


THE BATTLE OF TOWNSVILLE HARBOR 
(Continued from page 34) 


to see two birds break cover and flop heavily down into the 
water a few yards from shore. He verified the fact to the 
mate who returned to the boat and blinked the news out to 
the 14. “Shoot them,” came the reply. “No gun,” blinked 
the mate. ; 


On board the QS 14, the skipper was making rapid cal-- 


culations of the amount of daylight remaining, the state of 
the tide, and his responsibility to the United States Army. 
He gazed aft to where the sergeant from Ordnance was 
sitting unhappily on the stern deck. The sight hastened his 
decision. He went to the after end of the bridge and yelled 
down to the sergeant: “Hey, Joe, stand by the after gun, 
will you?” To the sergeant this made no more sense than 
anything else that he had seen that afternoon, but he did as 
he was told. 

To the shore party, the skipper blinked one last ominous 
message. “Lie down flat.” Having received an acknowledg- 
ment, he called for slow-ahead and nosed around the end 
of the island. In the deepening murk, he could just make 
out two black shapes on the water a few feet from shore. 
He swung his stern around so as to bring his gun to bear. 
Then he nodded to the sergeant. “Fire!” he cried. 

There were people that day in Townsville who thought 
that the town had at last been invaded. Though they later 
denied it, even the Fairmiles and the 15 were so taken by 
surprise that they rang for general quarters. As the twin- 
fifties barked into the gloom, the water around the two 
dark shapes leaped into the air in crystal fountains. The 


skipper raised his arm to signal cease firing. When the 
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INDICATION — 


Here is a precision built tank 
gauge that is used by the Air 
Force and Air Lines to guard 
against plane failure caused by 
lack of fuel. 

You. too can now assure the 
safety of those aboard your 
yacht by installing this ap- 
proved Remote Reading Fuel 
Indicator. 

This Electric Indicator is not 
just another gauge but one de- 


AT A GLANCE 


signed and engineered to “stand 
up” under sea going conditions. 

Illustrated above is the Liquid- 
ometer Electric Remote Reading 
Tank Gauge. We can also 
supply Direct Reading fuel level 
indication at the tank or Dial 
Remote Reading Hydrostatic 
type Indicators. 

For prices and complete infor- 
mation write or phone Marine 
Division: 


THE LIQUIDOMETER CORPORATION 
39-32 SKILLMAN AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 








FISHING CHAIR 


#5085 


Reversible innerspring 
seats and back cush- 
ions covered in sail- 
cloth or vinyl fabrics. 
RUGGED CON- 
STRUCTION. Chrome 
Fishing Gimbal. White 
Rubber tips. 


Send for Catalog “Y” 
illustrating complete 
line of Yacht, Sun- 
Room, Terrace ete. 
Furniture, or visit our 
Showroom. 


THE GRAND CENTRAL 
WICKER SHOP, INC. 


217 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, New York 









$72.00 














3° to 105 lbs. for boats 
to 80 ft 
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SEALER 
“9G Oo” 


@ Makes an absolutely 
watertight seal. 

@ Being rubber, it expands 
and contracts. 

@ Withstands ali 
conditions. 


Here’s a strong, adhesive rubber sealer that’s guaranteed 
to stop leaks on bottom, transom, keel, skeg, stem, 
chines, etc.! Simply flow Sealer “900” into the open 
seams, or over leaky places, let dry and paint over. It’s 
not necessary to remove old paint. Can also be used as 
an overall under-coater. 


SEALER “800” FOR LARGER 
OPENINGS. A heavy-duty rub- 
ber sealer for use on larger 
craft. Ideal for use on deck 
seams, too. Will seal openings 
up to %”. 








weather 


OUTBOARD MOTOR METAL 
MASTIC for sealing leaky gas 
tanks, cracked lower units, 
crankcases, piston heads, etc. 
Use it for stopping leaks in 
metal boats. 
NON-SKID SAFETY WALK. 
Eliminates slipping accidents 
on decks, walks, stairways, 
ramps, ladders, docks, etc. 
Provides sure footing, wet or 
dry. Same material as used 
by our Navy. 


MOTOR SEAER -’1000". For 
sealing two metal surfaces such 
as exhaust outlets and crank- 
cases. It withstands high tem- 
peratures and is water resistant. 


Mfg. 
exclusively 
for us by 
MINNESOTA 


See your dealer or write for complete 
information. 


MARINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


169 Main Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


YACHTING 


sound of the last shot had died away, the wy. went to the 
side of the bridge and peered into the harbor. The sight 
of the unmoving birds, now only two darker spots on the 
gray water, brought a sense of relief and satisfaction to him. 
A challenge had been met, an objective gained, a tradition 

reserved. Tomorrow would not pass unnoted. He turned 
his head to the west and saluted the evening star. It was 
Christmas Eve in longitude east. Automatically, he felt for 
the switchboard and turned on the after flood light and 
then went down the ladder. 

It was the bo’sun who broke the spell. As No. 1 boat 
came up on the starboard side, the skipper noticed a certain 
lack of jubilation on the part of his weary warriors. Where 
he had expected triumph and hilarity, he saw only disillu- 
sionment. He was wondering if all men reacted this 7 
after a long struggle, and his mind was busily groping wit 
the new-fangled condition known as battle fatigue. This 
train of thought was interrupted when two blackish-gray 
objects hurtled through the air and landed on the deck near 
his feet. The harsh, grating voice of the bo’sun broke the 
night air, and in it a more sensitive person could have heard 
the outrage, the bitterness, the unfairness, the contempt 
which all little men must feel toward War. All these things 
came up over the side to him, then, out of the shadows at 
the side of the ship, voiced by a little Australian bo’sun. 
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IN STERLING SILVER 
Chafing Dish 
“PETTTE” 

To Serve Two 


or Four 


Designed by the sailing member of a famed metalwares 
family, to delight the yachtsman at sea or at home, or as a 
coveted trophy. Priced at $265.00, including tax. 


“Our Heritage is Yours in fine Sterling” 
MANNING CREST STERLING 
The Sterling Bldg., 79 Prospect St., Stamford, Conn. 


Brochure on request 
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NEW!—The LH-Master J 
4 7OHP. at 2500 R.P.M. 


Plenty of power in a little space. Measures only 
38%" over-all. It's a four-cylinder, four-cycle en- 
gine with 214 cubic-inch displacement, weighing 795 
Ibs. Write for full information. 


“No boat is better than its engine. 
No engine is better than a Lathrop.” 


| (fom 1 WS Sh] 
THE — 
* WOO CONNECTICUT 


SINCE 1897 MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE MARINE ENGINES 


“Pelicans, sir!” 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 
(Continued from page 26) 


interested in giving up the Longboat and taking a job with 
us, would’ you?” 


The swift rush of events in the closing weeks of 1950 
caught me out on a limb and made most untimely my re- 
marks in the January issue on the Naval Academy’s atti- 
tude toward ocean racing. It is now apparent even to me 
that neither the officers nor the time can be spared to 
campaign Royono abroad next summer. The Navy’s spon- 
sorship of sailing has brought it into estimable prominence 
in the Bay in the last few years, and I join in a belief ex- 
pressed by some of my Chesapeakean friends that neither 
hell nor high water will curtail its domestic activities dur- 

ing the coming season. 


BUOYS AND BUOYAGE SYSTEMS 
(Continued from page 40) 





| the Coast Guard and the characteristics are generally re- 
_ quired to follow the pattern of the official buoys. In addition 
| to being regulated by the Coast Guard, these private aids 
also get government protection from interference. 

It’s a misdemeanor to fasten a boat to a navigational buoy 
_ or otherwise to impair its usefulness and anyone convicted 
_ of doing so is liable to a fine that may be as high as $2500 
| and not less than $500. Conviction may also carry with it a 
| prison term of not more than one year and not less than 30 
| days. The paragraph of the regulations describing the 
| penalties also provides that the government will pay half 
| of the fine to the person or persons giving information lead- 
ing to a conviction. 

If you are sailing in thick fog, lay a course for a buoy and 
run smack into her, any damage caused by your too perfect 
navigating should be reported to the nearest Coast Guard 
Officer in Charge of Marine Inspection. You may then be 
required to pay for the cost of repair or replacement to- 
gether with various incidental expenses but even if such a 
fine is exacted, it may seem to you decidedly minor con- 
sidering your pleasure in locating your position so exactly. 

For daylight identification of buoys, the Coast Guard uses 
_ six colors, separately, and in combination—red, black, green, 
_ white, yellow and orange. Yellow is used for quarantine and 
_ as a trimming on Intracoastal Waterway buoys. Green band- 
ing on white buoys indicates a dredging operation and black 
horizontal bands on white, fish net areas. Black and white 
vertical striping indicates midchannel and all white is used 
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on buoys marking anchorages. Ag og test ranges and 
other special purposes are marked by orange and white 
banded buoys. 

But it is the all black and the all red buoys with which 
most of us are chiefly concerned. Under our lateral system, 
these colors indicate how buoys are to be passed by a ship 
proceeding “from seaward toward the head of navigation”— 
red, even numbered buoys leave to starboard, black, odd- 
numbered buoys leave to port, which is clear enough for 
most harbor channels. But what does “from seaward” mean 
in coastwise sailing, or in the Great Lakes, or Intracoastal 
Waterway? The answers are supplied by the official defini- 
tions which says that proceeding “from seaward” means in 
a southerly direction fe the Atlantic Coast, in a northerly 
and westerly direction along the Gulf Coast, and in a north- 
erly direction along the Pacific Coast. In the Intracoastal 
Waterway, one is 0 — proceeding “from seaward” when 
going south even though the course may be toward the 
open sea. But on the Great Lakes “from seaward” is from 
the outlet of each lake towards its upper end. The defini- 
tions are of necessity arbitrary and may not seem to make 
sense, but when you sail beyond the jurisdiction of our 
Coast Guard you realize the effectiveness of our buoyage 
system. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION FOR THE NAVY, COAST 
GUARD AND ARMY 


® The Navy has announced that negotiations have been 
initiated with 16 private shipbuilders selected to build 48 
minesweepers of wooden construction and with four com- 
panies to construct 113 amphibious vehicles (LVTs). In ad- 
dition, negotiations are under way for the construction of 
203 lighters and barges for the Army and Navy. 

Eleven 165-foot minesweepers (AM) will be assigned to: 
Luders Marine Construction-Co., Stamford, Conn.; Gibbs 
Corp., Jacksonville, Fla.; Astoria Marine Construction Co., 
Astoria, Ore.; Hiltebrandt Drydock Co., Kingston, N.Y.; Ful- 
ton Shipyard, Antioch, Calif. 

Nineteen 138-foot minesweepers (AMS) will be assigned 
to: Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., City Island, N.Y.; 
Henry B. Nevins, Inc., City Island, N.Y.; Harbor Boat Build- 
ing Co., Terminal Island, Calif.; Frank L. Sample, Inc., 
Boothbay Harbor, Me.; Burger Boat Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; 
Henry C. Grebe & Co., Chicago, IIl.; Quincy Adams Yacht 
Yard, Quincy, Mass. 

Eighteen 57-foot minesweeping boats (MSB) will be as- 
signed to: John Trumpy & Sons, Annapolis, Md.; Simms 
Bros., Dorchester, Mass.; Tacoma Boat Building Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; South Coast Co., Newport Beach, Calif. 

The Coast Guard is now testing a 24-foot Fiberglas cargo 
boat (ramp type) which was built by The Anchorage Plas- 
tics Corp., Warren, R.I. The Coast Guard has also contract- 
ed for four 26-foot Monomoys which are being built of 
Fiberglas by Lunn Laminates, Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y. 


> Bids have been requested for the construction of 109 deck 
cargo barges and 64 liquid cargo barges for the Army. 








U.S. Coast Guard ‘photo 
A 24-foot Fiberglas ramp-type cargo boat built for the Coast 
Guard by the Anchorage Plastics Corp. 
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Ley Carefree boating pleasure, sleeker lines, smoother 
ee riding, more attractive in color:—tops in porform- 
ance! In fact, everything you want in an outboard 

— is yours when you own a ‘Wolverine’. 


More than 50 models. Molded plywoods in standard, deluxe, and 
super deluxe; speed boats; standard strip boats; in all standard 
sizes; and many others. A model, style, and size that fits every 
boating need for small craft. 


On display at Chicago National Boat Show February 2-11. 


Wagemaker Company, Dept. 12, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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| __ SOME OF THE | y 
2 raven ., FINEST BOATS 17° THISTLE 4 
i } AFLOAT USE <> O, 


U. S. MOLDED SHAPES; 


The ‘‘Raven’’, ‘‘Thistle’’, ‘‘Wolverines”, © 
if “Chetek” and many other famous 






boats are made with U. S. Molded 
Shapes. Molded hulls available in 
os + many standard sizes. Dist. by U.S. § 
.s= Plywood Corp., or write us direct, 





“UNITED STATES MOLDED SHAPES, INC. 


640 MARKET ST., S.W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











WATER SKIS AQUAPLANES 


MARINE HARDWARE AND ACCESSORIES 


Aquaplanes, Water Skis and a complete line of quality Marine 
Hardware; in fact everything for small craft for inland or salt 
water use. Complete accessories for every boating need. Send now 
for our Marine Hardware and Boat Supplies Catalog and Prices. 














WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


HARDWARE DIVISION — 562 MARKET ST., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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From 115 A.C.—Keep your Batteries at Full Charge and have 
ample D.C. POWER for Lights, Refrigerator and all other 


alan Accessories with a 1) MARINE 
CONSTAVOLT ” converrer 

10 15-20 30 dete 
pani AUTOMATICALLY 


Amp. D.C. 
Loads Regulated | by Load 

FOR No Controls Avail- 
6-12-24-30-32 and able—Or Necessary 


115 Volt D.C. ORDER ONE FROM 
Systems YOUR BOATYARD 
ON OUR FAMOUS 

41 UNITS TO 


20 DAY— 
CHOOSE FROM! 


Free TRIAL Plan 


FOR MORE DATA SEE YOUR BOATYARD or Write Us 
Marine Sales, LA MARCHE MFG. CO., WAKEFIELD 1, R. I. 
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pyRPOSE (Oe 

All- Ingenious 5-piece 
utensil cooks everything on small 
stove. No other utensil needed to 
prepare delicious meals. Saves space and fuel. 
Cooks 2 foods at once. Made of heavy cast 
aluminum. Money refunded if not satisfied. 

Only $10.95 postpaid. Order now. Send check or money order to: 

: FLAT TOP COOKING UTENSIL CO., NORWALK, CONN. 


WARMS © FRIES 








DUTCH BUILT BOATS 


STANDARDIZED WELDED STEEL MOTOR CRUISERS 
At very interesting prices because of low labor costs 


Four Basic Models: 30’0’’, 34’8”, 41'0” and 43’2” L.O.A. 
Illustrated Literature on Request 
43’ Flying Bridge Model Pictured Above 


E. VAN DUYL BOAT WORKS Scmesanncutanp 


NOTE: Address inquiries to: E. Van Duyl, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, or direct to Holland. 














Famous for 
beautiful and protective 


we LN marine finishes 


\4 — since 1827 
bdward Smith & Co., Ine. 


nT iL— 
Marine finishes 


exclusively a 


11 E. 36th Street 5, 
New York 16,N. Y. conabense 
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| ~ News from Yachting Centers 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


® The biennial 355-mile ocean race from Marblehead to 
Halifax has been scheduled for Saturday, July 14. The 
Halifax Race will be contested under the Cruising Club of 
America rule, with circulars and information obtainable 
from Donald Gardner, c/o Boston Yacht Club, 1 Rowe’s 
Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


> The annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Union of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, held at the Harvard Club of Boston, Dec. 21, 
elevated John W. Quinn of the Hull Y.C. to its presidency. 
Commodore George E. Bates, of the Eastern Point Y.C., was 
chosen vice president; Walter C. “Jack” Wood of M.LT., 
secretary; Fearing Pratt of Hingham was reélected treasurer; 
and the new executive committee includes Philip Benson, 
Cohasset, Eugene T. Connolly, Eastern, Leonard M. Fowle, 
Pleon, Edward J. Gallagher, Squantum, and Torsten Young- 
quist, Quincy. 


& The Eastern Point Y.C. will move to new quarters ‘in 
1951. At its recent annual meeting, which reélected George 
Bates commodore, the club voted to buy the waterfront 
estate of John Clay, which adjoins the government’s Eastern 
Point Lighthouse reservation, on the Gloucester Harbor 
shore. 

The Ipswich Bay Y.R.A., of which Eastern Point is a 
member and which was formed to promote racing activities 
and encourage uniformity and codperation among the six 
eastern-most sailing clubs of the Massachusetts Coast, has 
tentatively set July 20-22 for its first annual race week, with 
the Annisquam Y.C. host. The officers are Bruce Whiston, 
Ipswich Bay, president; E. Ober Pride, Conomo Point, vice 
president; and Richard Mechem, Annisquam, secretary- 
treasurer. 


> Norman Siefert, of the Winthrop Y.C., was elected presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Bay Hustler Class Association, 
Dec. 9. The Hustlers, with 112 registered boats, represent 
the largest racing class in Massachusetts Bay waters, and 
their other officers for 1951 are C. Wesley Britt of Lynn, 
vice president; Edward Bryant, Winthrop, secretary-treas- 
urer; and G. Lowell Marks, Squantum, measurer. 


> The new year marked the launching by the Marblehead 
Frostbite S.C. of an off-season racing program. The club 
obtained the use of the Corinthian Y.C. to provide a more 
attractive location and better facilities for Frostbite racing 
than heretofore. Although the Waterbug Dinghies, char- 
tered ftom the Marblehead Yacht Yard, will still provide 
some of the competition, a new fleet of 10 9’ Cape Cod 
dinghies has been bought by members. 


> Around the Bay: A state and municipal dredging project 
to deepen the anchorage of the Quincy Y.C. at Hough’s 
Neck was completed in December. . . . The Hull Bay 110 
Class fleet has elected Leigh Quinn commodore; Stephen 
Rittenberg, vice commodore; and Ruth Bond, secretary- 
treasurer. This fleet made the best showing of any visiting 
contingent in the 1950 national championships on San 
Francisco Bay. 


> Club Elections: BrainrrEE—Alfred J. Thomas, Jr., com- 
modore; Richard W. Troup, vice commodore; Emerald 
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BURGER owners answer the call of far-away places... 
in their own ships. Burger welded steel. boats are stout 
craft designed and built to “take it.” No fair weather 
craft, they stay out when others must pour on power 
to get into port. That's ene of the reasons they are 
preferred by the yachtsmen who really cruise. 


FIRST IN STEEL YACHTS 





The non-pounding vee-form round bottom hull of the 
Burger ‘53’ is the outstanding development in all-around 
hull design. Combining the ability for sea-worthiness 
and a fair turn of speed, the Burger type hull is the 
finest stock hull built today. 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 





MOST POPULAR CASUAL CAP 


FLATOP 


~4 Gye, 


Beautifully cut of luxurious, all-wool fab- 
ric; superb workmanship. So popular it’s 
NOW MADE IN 5 COLORS: 

Black « Skipper Blue « Suntan « Tartan Plaid «+ White 
ORDER NOW $5.50 (price does not include insignia) 
Write for catalog and prices; order your bdating apparel 

now for the coming season. 


S. APPEL & CO., Inc. 


Raymond C. Legon, Pres. 
Pioneer Outfitters to Mariners Since 1856 
840 Broadway, Cor. E. 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. SPring 7-0500 
In Florida: 202 N.E. 9th Street, Miami 
Official Outfitters to the U.S.P.S. and the U. S. Coast Guard Ausziliary 

















The proven superior performance of these husky hulls combined 
with a power plant and layout designed especially for you pro- 
duces an ideal boat, outstanding in any fleet. 








KUHLS First... 
Lasts Always 


Ese 


SEAM COMPOSITIONS 








; ? 
KUHLS 


DL f a GLUES 
1 CEMENT 
sh PRESERVATIVES 
Rs se 


THE LARGEST SELLING AND MOST FAMOUS 
PRODUCTS IN THE MARINE INDUSTRY 


ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION Ne. CANVAS PRESERVATIVES — For 
i—for deck seams waterpreofing and preserving canvas 
ELASTIC SEAM MOMPOSITION No. sovers, ete. 
2—-For hull seams FIREGARD — Fire resisting canvas 
ar ara type seam filler preservative 
or hulls 
CANVAS, CEMENT—For cementing or ry — primer for deck and 
repairing canvas decks, etc. 








SOUND MARINE creemon, u1, x. 








‘“AV10"’—Aero-0-Nautio liquid ma- LINOLAST — A waterproof linoleum 
cement 


rine glue 

TROWELAST — For surfacing decks, 
etc., on iron, wood, steel, etc. 

BRUSHLAST—For surfacing cracked 
canvas—for hard racing bottom fin- 
ishes, ete. 

BEDLAST—For bedding mouldings, 

ware, etc. 


DOUBLE PLANK CEMENT — For 
double plank beat construction. 


PATCHLAST — A waterproof, elastic 
adhesive for patching canvas 


3 WAY PRESERVATIVE—For Wood, 
Canvas and Rope (Clear Color) 


deck hard 
FRE Latest Instructive Booklet with Composite 
Boat Chart at Your Dealer or Write Direct. 


HB. FRED KUHLS 


65th Street & 3rd Ave. 
BROOKLYN, 20 NY. 
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THROUGH 109 YEARS 


Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
Personal Property 
Insurance. 
Sold through agents 
and brokers. 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORTY-NINE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston 


Lus Angeles * Newark - New Haven - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
Syracuse + San Francisco 





PARAGON 


MANUAL 
andHyDRAULIC «= {| 
TRANSMISSIONS /"* 


choice 


for 
dependability 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 








Clinker-Built by LYMAN 


Lyman now offers sportsmen a wide choice of boats for every purpose 
- » + 15-ft. and 13-ft. outboard RUNABOUTS, ANGLERS and the fine 
new FISHERMAN... the 13-ft. LEADER and the rowing-outboard 
IDEAL. ‘‘Lyman’’ stands for beauty, quality, performance. ‘‘Clinker-Built’’ 
means greater comfort and seaworthiness. 

The big 18-ft. ISLANDER is designed for fishing and family outings 
in all waters. Develops moderate speed and is wonderfully roomy. 


Write for literature and name of nearest Lyman dealer. 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS, inc. 


16i5 FIRST STREET, SANDUSKY,OHIO 
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| Upham, rear commodore; Thomas Smith, secretary; Meryl- 
_ bert Granger, treasurer. SguaNTuM—Stanley Ross, commo- 
| dore; Edward L. Murphy, Jr., vice commodore; Lowell 


Marks, rear commodore; Edward J. Gallagher, Jr., secre- 


| tary; George Henry, treasurer. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 


| & Served up a variety of conditions which included drifting 
| ice floes, a breeze that upset six boats in one race, and some 
_ summer-like calms, 70-odd dinghies took part in the 20th 
_ annual Frostbite Y.C. regatta on Manhasset Bay over New 
_ Year's. Arthur Knapp, Bob deCoppet and Corny Shields, in 
| that order, topped the combined Interclub-B-one design 


class, with the leading BOs, sailed by George Hinman and 
Jim Moore, down in sixth and seventh places: In the Pen- 
guins, Phillip Marriner was the winner, with Bud Morris 
and Bill Tripp next in line, while Frank Schmitz, John 
Thompson and Gordon Hurley led the Seacliff Bobcat Class. 


| Ed Miller, once known as “Flywheel” from the frequency 
_ with which he rolled over in the prototype of the present 
| Penguins many years ago, was elected commodore of the 
| Frostbite Y.C. Ev Morris, absent on Naval duty, was named 


Admiral of the Frostbite Fleet. Bob Fraser won a special 


_ race for Frostbite ex-Commodores. 


| & Two well-known yawls will show up under new skippers 
| next season. Phil Wick has bought Burma (ex-Tioga Too) 

| from Frank Bissell. Blunt White’s new White Mist is the 
| former Maybe, the almost-sister ship to rg Conover’s 


Revonoc, that was built a year ago at Nevins’ for Bill Bar- 


_ rows, of Rochester, and recently traded by Barrows to 
| Frank Campbell for Rascal. 


| & Somewhere in the shuffle we neglected to credit Robert 


P. Miller, owner of Latonka, with winning the Handicap 
Div. 5 title when we listed the Sound championships for 
1950 recently. . . . Dick McCarthy, of New Rochelle, sailing 
under the colors of Notre Dame, won the Afterguard dinghy 
series held at Manhasset Bay in-December, with Jim Fegley, 
late of King’s Point, second. . . . The Pequot Y.C. has bought 
six of the Sparkman & Stephens designed, Saybrook-built 
Blue Jay Class sloops to add to their junior fleet. 


> Yachting in these parts lost another well-known figure 
early this year when Walbridge S. Taft passed away. Mr. 
Taft was active as a racing skipper for many years and in 
recent years especially interested in Six Meter affairs. 


& Yacht Club elections: MANHASSET Bay Y.C.—A. E. Mo- 
netti, commodore; Russell T. Branch, vice com.; Edward 
H. Helmle, rear com.; George R. Gould, sec’y.; Robert G. 
Ferguson, treas.; C. F. Chapman and C. S. Barrington, 
trustees. SEAWANHAKA CoRINTHIAN Y.C.—George E. Roose- 
velt, commodore; Arthur D. Weekes, Jr., vice com.; Alexan- 
der P. Morgan, rear com.; W. Mahlon Dickerson, sec’y.; 
Duncan Sterling, Jr., treas.; Lester Brion, W. A. W, Stewart 
and W. T. Moore, trustees. LancHMontT Y.C. (nominations) 
—W. S. Chesley, Jr., commodore; Thomas F. Russell, jt, 
vice com.; Richard B. Carr, rear com.; Glover Johnson, 
sec’y.; Percy R. Everett, treas.; Cornelius Shields and LeRo 

Frantz, trustees. FLusnivc Bay M.B.C.—Alfred Lynford, 
commodore; Lester G. Scott, vice com.; Jacob J. Fessler, 
rear com.; John B. Maier, fleet captain; Joseph Dvorak, sec.; 
Everett Klein, financial sec.; John Oliva, treas. SHELL BANK 
Y.C.—John Sutter, commodore; A. E. Mockeler, vice com.; 
Rocco Quagliara, rear com.; Morris Fox, fleet capt.; Mrs. 
May Teplitsky, treas., and Mrs. Esther Caridi, sec. EASTERN 
Lone Is. Y.R.A.—Frederick B. Ashplant, president; H. Alvin 
Smith and Schuyler J. Bergen, vice presidents; Wilbur F. 
July, sec.; Rodney W. Jones, treas.; Frank H. Robinson, race 
com. chairman; J. M. Heatherington and Theodore W. Brig- 
ham, honorary flag officers. 
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DETROIT JOTTINGS 


By George E. Van 


> Bob Neesley, new commodore of the Cruising Club of 
Detroit, is loaded with ideas for his group for the summer. 
He wants particularly to give more significance to the word 
“cruising” in the club’s title. Commodore Neesley is now 
working on a plan to bunch up the boys after the Mackinac 
Races into two fleets. One will cruise in Georgian Bay while 
the other will take the more conventional post-Mackinac 
trip through the North Channel and Georgian Bay. The big 
idea is to get the boats to travel together with nen? 
gatherings in harbors along the way. He is skipper o 

schooner Malabar VI, one of the most active boats in the 
fleet. Malabar cruises as late as any windwagon around here. 


> Commander Russell Serenberg, USCG, who was Captain 
of the Port of Detroit, has been transferred to the Pacific 
Coast. Edwin Orr Bodkin and the rest of the boys gave 
“Rusty” a big sendoff because he has been “Detroit’s own” 
in boating. He’s a Detroiter, a sailorman out of Bayview 
Y.C., and was always thoroughly conversant with the Coast 
Guard needs of the chairman in both sail and power re- 
gattas. 


> John O. MacFarlane is new commodore of the Detroit 
Boat Club, oldest club here, founded 1839. 


& Ted White and Charles P. Dodenhoff have sold their 
Owens’ Cutter Medic III to Robert Richheimer, of Chicago. 
Medic won the 1949 Mackinac Race from Port Huron in 
Class B and the Detroit River championship in her class the 
same year. 

Ray St. John has added Lil Singva to the local 30-Square 
Meter fleet. She’s from the Marblehead fleet and was owned 
by Frank Bennett. He is the present owner of Starling, also 
a 80 and many times a champion here. St. John also has 
taken over again the job of running the race committee for 
Commodore Murray Knapp of the Detroit Y.C. 


> Ken Wright, commodore of Crescent Sail Y.C. says his 
club will hold the Michigan State Star Class championships 
and the state district event for the Lightnings next summer. 


> The Detroit River Racing Association, dedicated to 
speedboat racing, is having organizational difficulties which 
may hamper its holding of the annual Detroit Memorial 
Race. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


® The Annapolis Y.C. board of governors authorized a 
trophy in memory of William H. Labrot, a former commo- 
dore of the club and prominent Bay skipper. A perpetual 
trophy will be awarded at the club’s annual July regatta for 
the best corrected time among Class A yachts. Bill was best 
known for his performance in the yawl Stormy Weather. 


© More club elections for 1951: Gisson IsLanpD Y.S.—J. 
Miller Sherwood, commodore; L. Corrin Strong, vice com- 
modore; Harold Williamson, rear commodore; Harry C. 
Primrose III, fleet captain; David J. Dunigan, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer; Dr. J. Thomas Nelson, chairman of the race com- 
mittee. CorINTHIAN Y.C. oF WASHINGTON—E. Harold Tol- 
bert, commodore; James Hannan, Jr., vice commodore; W. 
C. Burgess, rear commodore; Donald Holmes, secretary- 
treasurer; Frank Fragale, corresponding secretary; Gordon 
Malkie, measurer. Fisutnc Bay (Va.) Y.C.—Alan McCul- 
lough, commodore; J. Y. Ray, vice commodore; Carlton 
McKenny, rear commodore; George C. Roper, Jr., treasurer; 
Frank E. Keck, secretary, and W. Ashby Jones III, fleet 
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Reserve Your Sailfish Now 


To insure Spring delivery, this is the best time to 
order your SAILFISH. Thrilling speed, brilliane 
performance, perfect portability and swamp-proof 
safety have won the SAILFISH its great popularity 
and worldwide fame. Reserve yours now, before 
demand exceeds supply. There are three new 
factory-finished SAILFISH from $217.50; and two , 
easy-to-assemble SAILFISH Kits from $139.50, 
Prices include sail, are f.o.b. Waterbury, Conn., 
and are subject to change with- 
out notice. Write today for 
illustrated literature and name 
of nearest dealer to Dept. Y. 


ALCORT, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
or TAK-KRAFT MFG. CO., Montreal, Can. 
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° R YA 0 F-L ITE PRESENTS 


THE ALL STAINLESS STEEL RACING BLOCK FOR 
1951 APPROVED FOR ALL ONE DESIGN CLASS 
SAILBOATS 


One piece 


ion; Officially 
eae se Approved By 
sheave Lightning Class 
with roller Association 
bearing. 








RACE-LITE Racing Blocks are now available with 
stainless steel or synthane sheaves. Lightweight, tubu- 
lar turnbuckles, fittings and accessories complete this 
line of excellent sailboat equipment, featuring top 
quality stainless steel throughout. 





RACE-LITE guaranteed performance, the result of pre- 
cision workmanship, offers you the correct answer to 
your rigging requirements for 1951. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND RIGGING GUIDE 


THE E. F. GRIFFITHS COMPANY 
RACE-LITE DIVISION 
346 EAST WALNUT LANE, PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 





Tell Your Dealer You Want RACE-LITE Fittings. 
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NEW DREADNAUGHT 23” 


PLASTIC CRUISER 


Zs —_ <a 
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JUST OFF OUR BOARDS 


NOW IN PRODUCTION 
BY THE DREADNAUGHT BOAT Co,, 


M.ROSENBLATT & SON... 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS & MARINE ENGRS. 
IN BROADWAY,|NX.6,NY. 


c=) =4 en | 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO SHOWS 








THE VERY FINEST SAILS 
IN WORKMANSHIP 
MATERIALS 


AND 





PERFORMANCE | 


HARD SAILS, INC. 


Islip, L. 1., N.Y. Tel. 1814 








MICHIGAN‘S~— 


Aqua sen. 


_4s_~ THE WORLD'S 
FASTEST STOCK PROPELLER 
FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS OF 71/. to 50 HP. 


Models specifically designed for each of the 
leading motors. Requires no alteration of 
lower unit. See your Mich- 

igan dealer or write 

direct to us. 





MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY, Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 


YACHTING 


John S. Attinello 

Nine teams raced for the Nyrd-Gorman-Marvin Trophy in the 

Intercollegiate Frostbite Regatta off the Corinthian Y.C., Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Naval Academy took top honors 


captain. Cocumsia Y.C. or Wasuincton—George R. Hall, 
commodore; Frank A. Howell, vice commodore; Karl Ger- 
hard, secretary-treasurer; Harvey Lekson, measurer, and 
Lewis Greenberg, fleet captain. 


m At a recent council meeting of the A.P.B.A. Earl Hilde- 
brand, of Arlington, was appointed inboard racing commis- 
sioner and Horace Walker, of Washington, outboard racing 
commissioner for Region 4. Red Peatross, of Richmond, was 
named stock utility outboard commissioner. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> The.weatherman refused to codperate with the dinghy 
sailors for the second running of the Columbia Y.C. Ricardo 
Regatta on Dec. 9 as the Chicago River was choked with ice. 
The Coast Guard tried to break a path for the waiting and 
impatient fleet but when Hank Rubinkam tried out Bill 
Ware's dinghy only to hole her, the boys uve up and scat- 
tered to cozier spots. Better luck next year! 


»> V. R. Tate is the new commodore of the Milwaukee Y.C. 
Other officers: K. R. Dunlay, vice commodore; W. R. Win- 
ter, rear commodore; and Harry Bremer, secretary-treasurer. 
. . . The South Shore. Y.C. of Milwaukee has elected Robert 
Strassman as commodore; Joe Schoendorf, vice commodore; 
Leonard Brill, rear commodore; Leonard Reuter, recording 
secretary; Al Nickel, Jr., financial secretary; and Charles 
Johnson, treasurer. . . . The new officers of the Kenosha Y.C. 
are Joseph Werner, commodore; H. A. Anderson, vice com- 
modore; Edward Grota, rear commodore; L. F. Barth, sec- 
retary; and A. R. Guenther, treasurer. . . . The Macatawa 
Bay Y.C. has elected Charles Sligh, Jr., as commodore for 
the coming season. Hugh Schaddelee is vice commodore; 


| David Boyd, rear commodore; George Copeland, treasurer; 


and Larry Guder, secretary. . . . The Columbia Y.C. has 
elected Byron H. Knapp, Jr., as commodore; Roland H. 
Kramer, vice commodore; Robert C. Richheimer, rear com- 
modore; Robert M. Vallette, secretary; and S. Alexander 
Bell, treasurer. 


> The item in last month’s “Breezes” stating that Michigan 
City Y.C. had a new rule allowing non-resident memberships 
to anyone living 10 miles or more away without requiring 
the applicant to be a member of another yacht club proved 
a little-previous;-as the proposition was finally voted down. 


> The U.S. Lake Survey office has announced new editions 
of Lake Michigan Charts—Nos. 7, 73, 74, 702, 706, 728, 
767 and 777. These are available by mail from the U.S. 
Lake Survey, 630 Federal Bldg., Detroit, Michigan, or by 
personal call at the U.S. Engineer’s office in the Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. 


> Anderson’s Dock at Ephraim, which had deteriorated to 
a practically unusable condition, has been rebuilt by public 
spirited citizens of the village assisted by contributions from 
yachtsmen and will be in service this spring. 
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b> Ephraim Banning III has sold his sloop Lord Jim which | 
he sailed out of Waukegan last season and has moved to 
Fort Lauderdale, perhaps permanently. Arthur Hutchison 
has been dcaed to replace him as secretary of the Great 
Lakes Cruising Club. The new owner of Lord Jim is C. D. 
DeLong of Lake Forest. 


® On several occasions in recent years the writer has en- 
tered various harbors on both sides of Lake Michigan at 
night in foul weather and has had one devil of a time finding 
a suitable mooring or a place to anchor in the crowded ports. 
Most often anchoring is all but impossible due to lack of 
swinging space, especially if one is not exactly familiar with 
local depths and pe ei What a blessing it would be 
if local yachtsmen could mark their mooring in some distinc- 
tive way, say with some standard form of small pennant, 
when leaving on a cruise, so a hard-pressed and bewildered 
visitor could locate it easily and pick it up with confidence, 
knowing he was welcome and safe at least for one night. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Don Wood 


Pm The calendar racing year was brought to a climactic 
finish as one day of light and fluky going and one day of 
fresh or better breezes greeted the 156 entries in the 16th 
annual Christmas Regatta at Newport Harbor Y.C. the last 
two days of 1950. Twenty-one classes fought it out on the 
Bay courses—with only two 1949 winners defending their 
titles successfully. Kenny Watts in Puff took a first and a 
second to again annex top honors in a 14-boat fleet of PCs. 
John Ferrier again sailed his International 14 Exterminator 
into first spot, again nosing out Chuck Kober in Fiancee. 
In the Star Class Intercollegiate sailing champion Bill Ficker 
moved up from the dinghies into his Chaser II and swept 
the series. The largest single class was a 23-boat turnout in 
the Lehman dinghies—and they had just about all the wind 
they wanted as Fred Schenck won the final race and the 
series in Unwroolie. The active group of new Feather own- 
ers brought their fleet “en-masse” from Cabrillo Beach to 
take part, with Bob Sater in El Picaro nosing out Al Kay- 
lee’s Twinkle for first. Other class winners: South Coast 10, 
Honey, Walter J. Franz; Snipe, Eager Beaver, Leonard 
Smith; Skimmer, Little Miss, Dick Lineberger; Snowbird, 
No Name, Fred Miller, Jr.; Penguin, Chilly, Burt Israel; 
P 14, Valkyrie, Jack Nerdrum; Sabot, Wha-Hoppen, Lewis 
Bedford; Firefly, Yumpin’, Eddie Fink; Thistle, ‘nroute, 
George Coffin; Lightning, Atlanta, E. S. Potter; Interna- 
tional 110, Daddy’s Boat, Gene Trepte; Luders 16, Es Ve- 
lero, Bob Gregory; Albatross, Kelea, Anton Laubersheimer; 
Rhodes 33, Nimbus, Tommy Thomas; Viking, Allegro, D. 
Sargent; Arbitrary Handicap, Rocking Chair II, Willis Boyd. 


> Already entries are coming in for the two big ocean 
races of the year. May 8 will see the start of the 4th annual 
Newport to Ensenada International Yacht Race. The growth 
of, and interest in this race has been phenomenal—a 118 
boat fleet the first year, 122 the second, and 184 in 1950. 
From present indications 1951 will have an even greater 
number of starters in this 140-mile race from California to 
Mexico. 

On July 4 will be the start of one of the greatest of all 
blue water classics—the Honolulu Race. 


> The Balboa PC fleet wasn’t content with a full season of 
boat for boat racing, so added a handicap race for their 
members based on season performances. A 3-4 knot breeze 
at the start lasted just long enough for the 7-bvat fleet to 
reach the first mark—where it died and the tide took over. 
Fred Smales in Pamlin was fastest with his anchor and man- 
aged to salvage a first spot when the breeze did come up 
again, holding off the threat of Dr. Suess in Gaylin. . . . As 


trim ship... 


trimmed 
expense, 


too! 





...with VALSPAR YACHT WHITES 
GLOSS, SEMI-GLOSS & FLAT 


Solid proof of the yachtsman’s maxim... 
“it's just common sense to paint right at the 
start, for beauty and protection that lasts.’ 


@ Start white ... self-cleaning . . . they 
stay white 


@ Easy to clean, to keep clean 


@ Highly resistant to marsh and har- 
bor gases 


@ May be refinished year after year with- 
out burning off 





A full line of specially formulated marine finishes 
for Topsides, Decks, Cabins, and Bottoms, includ- 
ing the famous Valspar Varnishes for Brightwork. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC, 
11 East 36th Street New York 16, N.Y. 





if that wasn’t enough for the day, the annual singlehanded |. ony 


race was held with the fleet’s newest and youngest skipper, 





Mike Burke, beating out Smales for the first spot. 

























































PAMPERITO 


Brothers Vilar Castex (Argentina) 
Snipe World’s Champions, 1948 
Runner Up in 1949 


“Pamperito" used Larsen 
sails exclusively 


Previous winners of the World's 
Championship in this great racing 
class have also used Larsen Sails. 


DIRIGO 


Another Larsen 
Winner 


When in midseason the 
owners of Dirigo decided: to 

add a genoa jib to their 
sail inventory they con- 
sulted with us as to its — 
proportions and then asked 

us to make the sail. This 

we were happy to do and 
equally happy to see Dirigo 

win her first important 
start thereafter—the Stam- —_ 
ford Vineyard Race against joy 
a crack fleet of ocean @ 
racers. : 


Success stories such as this © 
prove that “ 


TO MAKE YOUR BOAT A WINNER 
BUY LARSEN SAILS! 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


Yacht Sailmakers 
50 WARREN STREET e NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


YACHTING 


Beckner 


A feature of the annual Pacific Coast Intercollegiate series, sailed 
at Newport Harbor, Cal., was the ‘Betty Co-ed’’ Race 




















High Liner 


A 26-foot auxiliary to 


accommodate four 6- 
footers. Built by ~ 
Mystic Shipyard. Now 
$6870 (with Hath- 
away, Reiser & Ray- 
mond sails). 


DUNHAM & TIMKEN, INC., West Mystic, Conn. 


_& A disappointment to local fans was the inability of the 
| University of Michigan to get a sailing team to Southern 
_ California to participate with the local representative in the 
| Rose Regatta. As a substitute, a special race was held in 
| Rhodes 33s between University of Washington and Univer- 
_ sity of California with Washington the victor. 


DOWN EAST 
By Jerry McCarty 


> With the pleasure boat market as it is, many of Maine’s 
boat builders are leaning heavily on commercial construc- 
tion this winter. There are a few auxiliaries, sport fishermen, 
and cruisers taking shape, but they're running a lot smaller 
than last winter's jobs. The Camden Shipbuilding Co. has a 
42’ cruiser ready to frame out, plus two stock model 18’ 
utility boats which are being built on spec. Geerd Hendel, 
of Camden, designed these. . . . Baum & Bonivito, of Ken- 
nebunkport, has a 35’ power boat for a customer from New 
York. . . . Raymond Bunker, of Southwest Harbor, is build- 
ing a 36’ cruiser for a Philadelphia man. She'll have the 
same lines as the Sheliak, which Bunker built last year for 
E. B. Sawtelle, of South Freeport. . . . Paul Luke, of East 
Boothbay, has two sailboats—a 25- and a 30-footer—which 
are being built to the designs of K. Aage Nielsen, of Boston. 














A NEW AND BETTER WAY 
TO LIGHT 
YOUR BOAT 


Use 110 volt A.C. on your pres- 
ent D.C. boat system where shore 
power is available. 


Not necessary to rewire for 110 
volts or change boat lights. 
Batteries always fully charged 
and prolongs their life. 


Write or wire for full infor- 
mation today. 


. pi ale. W ; 


STICKELL-WHEELER YACHT COMPANY 


SHOWROOMS: 1616 MT. ROYAL AVENUE, BALTIMORE 17, MD. 
TELEPHONE: LAFAYETTE 7150 











Penobscot Boat Works, in Rockfort, has under construc- 


| tion a 24’ stock cruiser for Martin Bendetson, of Haverhill, 
| Mass., and a 25-footer for George Willard, of Sanford, Me. 


| > Officers for the coming year at the Portland Y.C. will be 


Harold R. Robinson, commodore; Arthur Couri, vice com.; 


| James G. Stanley, rear com., and Martial D. Maling, secre- 


tary. Chairman of the racing committee will be Benjamin 
Thompson. . . . Egerton B. Sawtelle, well-known compass 
adjuster along the coast, has been recalled to active duty in 
the Coast Guard Reserve, and will serve on the staff in 
Boston. 


> Rice Brothers, in East Boothbay, have completed the 
lightship Columbia, which will be stationed on the Colum- 
bia River bar on the West Coast. Of welded steel construc- 


| tion, she has 30-foot beam, draws 11 feet, and cost $650,000 


to build. . . . The liner Independence went through her 
| paces on the measured mile off Rockland recently, and hit 
| a speed of 26.1 knots. Built at Quincy, Mass., she’s owned 
| by the American Export Line. 


| » The Coast Guard has authorized one light, one day bea- 
con, and four buoys to improve navigation in the Kenne- 
| bunk River. Installation will begin immediately. . . . Army 
| Engineers have completed some dredging in the Kennebec 
| River, but advise mariners to proceed with caution. Addi- 
tional surveys of the shoals in this region will be made, and 
possibly more extensive dredging will be performed. 


| & Harold R. Turner, of Ipswich, Mass., is building six of 
his Turnabouts for members of the Portland Y.C. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT‘’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


® Stanley S. Sayres, of the Seattle Y.C., has been “that’s 
our boy” to citizens of the Pacific Northwest ever since his 
hydro Slo-Mo-Shun IV broke the world’s speed record on 
Lake Washington last summer, and subsequently lifted the 
Harmsworth, Gold Cup and Martini-Rossi trophies in races 
at Detroit. In December Seattle’s Mayor Devin formall 

awarded to Sayres the Union of International Motorboating 's 
Medal of Honor for “1950’s greatest boating achievement.” 


> New Portland, Ore., yacht is Morris Jones’ 50’ Stephens 
Brothers cruiser with twin GM diesels of 200 hp. apiece. 
Momona is due for a Pacific Northwest cruise this summer. 
. . . Karl Hostetter, Seattle, is the new owner of the PC 
sloop Joy Too, racing No. PC-25, which he recently acquired 
from Dick Petersen, Seattle, through Lake Washington 
Yacht Basin. Hostetter, an ex-star sailor, will re-name the 
boat Karen. . . . L.W.Y.B. also report the sale of a 25’ 
Chris-Craft express cruiser with 160 hp. engine, to Howie 
Richmond, Seattle Y.C.; new name will be Potsy Il... . 
Tony Hull of Tacoma has taken delivery of a new 34’ Chris- 
Cratt double cabin cruiser with enclosed bridge, and a 145 
hp. engine, from Bryant’s Marina, Seattle. A 31’ sedan with 
twin 105 hp. engines is scheduled for spring delivery to 
Dr. Ira G. McLemore, Seattle. 

Ten 30-foot Chris-Craft express cruisers have been sold 
to Gilbert L. Duffy, George D. Norris, William Culliton, 
Jack Henderson, Allen P. Green, Jr., D. K. MacDonald, 
and Gordon Clauson, all of Seattle; Tom Carstens, of Ta- 
coma; and the Army Engineers bought one for use at Chief 
Joseph Dam. Three of the new 31’ express models have 
been sold to Lew Orth, L. L. Goble and Dan Lundin, and 
a third Seattle yachtsman desiring anonymity. (Goble and 
Lundin are co-owners of a 31). 


> The U. of Washington’s Husky Sailing Club, equipped 
with six 18’ racing scows, and comfortably housed in the 
old shellhouse on Union Bay adjacent to Lake Washington, 
is an enthusiastic group of 46 members of both sexes. 
Stephen Chadwick, Jr., is commodore; Bill Larson is v.c.; 
John Dickinson is r.c., Gordon Sylliaasen is fleet captain, 
Wayne Harris is treasurer, and Miriam Stedman, secretary. 


& We recently learned to our sorrow of the death Dec. 15 
of Jack Smith, member of the Portland, Ore., Y.C. and the 
Seattle Y.C. Well known as owner of the ketch rigged 
motor sailer Devshir, Smith was critically injured in a tragic 
boating accident on the Columbia River when his brand- 
new express cruiser struck a buoy, some time ago. He 
failed to recover from his injuries. 


> Due to the national emergency announced by President 
Truman, Seattle’s annual Motor Boat Show, originally sched- 
uled for early April, has been canceled, according to a late 
December announcement by Jack Hickman, president of 
the sponsoring Northwest Marine Industries, Inc. 


®& We're sorry to hear that conflicting dates have made it 
necessary for Alf Loomis to postpone his projected trip to 
the Pacific Northwest. 


® Since we have quite a few yacht club elections to report 
this month, we are abbreviating the office names as follows: 
Commodore, C.; vice commodore, V.C.; rear commodore, 
R.C.; Treasurer, T.; Secretary, S.; fleet captain, F.C.; staff 
captain, S.C.; trustees and/or executive committee mem- 
bers, T.R.; hydrographer, H.; measurer, M.; and secretary- 
treasurer, S.T. 

BELLINGHAM Y.C.: Kenneth G. Hein, C.; H. R. Main, 
V.C.; Edgar Bell Black, Jr., R.C.; and Robert Anderson, S.T. 
Burrarp Y.C.: Ralph Maddison, C.; Slim Williams, V.C.; 
Chester Littler, R.C.; Norman Wilby, F.C.; King Bramall, 








Johnson 
CREATORS OF FINE YACHTS 


Hubert S. Johnson Boat Manufacturer, Inc. 
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EverEze MICHIGAN DOCK 
Sturdy a Demountable Pier 


There is still time to order an EverEze 
Dock and end your waterfront problems. De- 
signed to your personal boating or swimming 
needs, this dock will fast for years, is always 
level, slips together without bolts or screws, 
adjusts to any bottom conditions, and dis- 
mantles without entering the water. Steel 
supports and wood decks can be handled by 
one man. Pays for itself in annual upkeep 
savings. Write for information before present 
stocks are gone. 


MICHIGAN DOCK CO. 
1453 E. MICHIGAN AVE. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

























































KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Independent Source of Electricity 


FOR 
YACHTS 
CRUISERS 
WORK BOATS 
FIRE TUGS 
FISHING 

VESSELS 


Model 3.5A23, 3.5 
KW, 115 voli AC. 
Automatic start and 
stop. Length 40", 
width 17) height 26" 


Marine models, AC or DC, for general lighting, 
searchlights, ship-to-shore communications, winches, 
pumps, radio, and galley equipment. Rugged, quiet, 
safe. Water cooled models have closed fresh water 
system with sea-water pump and heat exchanger. 
Sizes, 350 watts to 15KW. Also 6, 12, 32 and 110 
volt battery-charging models. Kohler Co., Kohler, 
Wisconsin. Established 1873. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures ® Heating Equipment ¢ Electric Plants 
Air-cooled Engines © Precision Parts 
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SO. DARTMOUTH, MASS. 











THISTLE —17 Fr. Ano 
20 Fr— HIGHLANDER 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? cup defender or clunker, the blurb de- 

scribes the new boat as “fast.” Silly, isn’t it? Seems as though a new 

q ee * adjective is needed to describe boats 
which really will perform. We offer as 
prize a dozen empty Cracker Jack boxes 
for the best such adjective—which also 
should convey the idea of roominess and 
good all-around performance. How about 
just saying a boat is unusually thistle 
and highlander? 


DOUGLASS & McLEOD INC. 


Eox 311 Painesville, Ohio. 

















YACHTING 


W. F. Postles 


The Portland (Ore.) Yacht Club is on the Columbia River. It com- 
prises 10 rows of boathouses and four rows of open moorings 


S.; and Haddon Skelding, T. Krrsm.ano Y.C.: A. J. Hodson, 
C.; R. Kirkland, V.C.; R. Trice, R.C.; John Green, F.C.; 
George Mason, Hon. S.; Dickson Shafer, Hon. T.; and Don 
Shafer, Hon. H. Asroria Y.C.; Wesley Shaner, Jr., C.; Al 
Downs, V.C.; Ted Springer, R.C.; and A. H. Oja, S.T. 
Capita Crry Y.C.: Victor W. Griffin, C.; B. C. M. Clair 
Watts, V.C.; Percy Pitt, R.C.; and Louis Glazan, F.C. Ever- 
ETT Y.C.: Arnold Zempel, C.; Dr. James Frits, V.C.; David 
Gregory, R.C.; Bill Burch, S.; Walter Precht, T.; and Dr. 
Edwin B. Chase, T.R. OLympia Y.C.: Frank E. Culp, Jr., C.; 
C. E: Ostrand, V.C.; K. M. Mandley, R.C.; Chester Dawson, 
S.; John Burnett, F.C. 

Roya VANCOUVER Y.C.: E. A. Towns, C.; W. Clarke Gib- 
son, V.C.; E. D. Stone, R.C.; J. G. Williamson, F.C.; R. W. 
R. Day, S.C.; R. J. Bicknell, T.; H. J. Bird, M.; Dr. R. E. 
Anderson, M.; A. H. Jefferd, H.; and committee: T. W. 
Ayres, C. J. Dill, A. S. Aitken, G. Hazen, C. Phillips, R. H. 
R. Young, and Claude S. Thicke. RoyaL Victoria Y.C.: 
Hubert (“Hubie”) A. Wallace, C.; Edward N. Leirsch, 
V.C.; Maj. Gen. C. R. Stein, F.C., and M. Dunn, F. C. also; 
Major J. E. Matthews, S.C.; Herbert Gann, T.; and execu- 
tive committee: H. J. Barnes, E. P. Ashe, Kenneth Crab- 
tree, J. M. Green, W. C. Caldwell, Humphrey Golby, R. V. 
James and P. F. Fearn. Dr. R. J. Writde is fleet surgeon, and 
Archdeacon A. E. del Nunns is fleet chaplain. 


SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Eleven Hagerty 8-foot Sea Shell dinghies had been built 
by 11 sailors of the Edgewater Y.C. for racing inside Edge- 
water yacht basin, and the first race was scheduled for Dec. 
24. The harbor was frozen solid on that date and also right 
up to the end of the year, so that the hardy tars will have 
to wait until the end of March or the first of April to launch 
their craft. Builders and their craft are: Sexy, Chuck Win- 
der; Papoose, Elmer Gleshe; Stinky, Pat Young; Screwy, 
Wayne Neal; Ascend, Bob Benson; Pee Wee, Walter Boer- 
winkle; Poop, Art Hamers; Screw Ball, Emery Kamps; 
Sweet Pea, Jim Dailey, and Hinky Dink, Herb Brugh. 


> Frank W. Habermann Jr., of the Cleveland Y.C., sold 
his 22’ auxiliary sloop Dorotha II to Bill Houck and 
bought the 29’ Chris-Craft cruiser Nancy Dawn II from A. 
H. Norsell of Edgewater Y.C. Ray E. Cookston of the Cleve- 


land Y.C., sold his sailing sloop Phyllis to W. R. Durrett of 
Berea, O. 


® Glen Pore is the new commodore of the Sandusky Y.C. 
for 1951, with Harry Greene, vice commodore; Edward 
Schlicht, rear commodore; Clarke Beverly, fleet captain; Dr. 
Henry G. Leher, fleet surgeon and Richard Wennes, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


& Lakeside Y.C. of Cleveland reélected Commodore Ralph 
Harper at the annual meeting held at the clubhouse Dec. 
21; other 1950 flag officers are, James W. Ford, vice com- 
modore and James E. Smith, rear commodore. Joe Kalsic 
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was reélected fleet captain, together with Paul R. Gartland, 
measurer; and Geo, A. Schaef, secretary-treasurer. Seven 
trustees were elected as follows: E. Scholz, E. Biddle, Frank’ 
Herbst, Howard W. Emig, James E. Smith, Paul R. Gartland 
and E. R. Casper. 


> H. Clay Stier, chairman of junior activities at Cleveland 
Y.C., circularized the membership of the club with com- 
prehensive plans for junior activities next season based on 
the past two seasons. The program will start on or about 
June 19 and will run for five weeks with a second five 
weeks’ course to start on or about July 24. Classes will be 
divided into two groups, youngsters from 9 to 11 and from 
12 to 18. 


> John L. Hurrel was elected commodore of Edgewater 
Y.C., succeeding Les Hoffman. Dr. Chester Schultz was 
elected vice commodore; William Crosbie, rear commo- 
dore; Budd Lantz, secretary; and Lew Johncock, treasurer. 
Lester Hoffman was elected delegate to the I.L.Y.A. with 
Leo Beauregard as alternate and Dr. R. O. Cooks is the 
fleet surgeon. Directors elected were: Harold Wagner, Dr. 
Schultz, Alfred Bubel and Pat Young. 


> At the annual meeting of the Port Clinton Y.C., held late 
in November, Carlton F. Schwan was elected commodore 
for 1951, with Carl R. Keller, vice commodore; Robert 
ae ey rear commodore; Harvey E. Snider, secretary 
and Keith Montgomery, treasurer. 


> The Vermilion Power Squadron, Quincy J. Winsor, com- 
mander, is planning to teach a Seamanship course starting in 
May, 1951, so that. practical experience may be combined 
with classroom teaching. 


> Cliff Dum, of the Buckeye Lake Y.C. has been elected 
commander of Division 18, Flotilla 2, U.S. Coast Guard 
Auxiliary of that club, together with Doc Lieberman, vice 
commander; Howard Snyder, training officer; John Clay, 
secretary and Mel Dressel, treasurer. 


ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> Youngstown Y.C, inaugurated a winter activity which is 
expected to be a monthly affair. On Dec. 2 a well attended 
supper was held by the sailors at the club house on the 
Niagara. 

Will Canon of Y.Y.C. recently bought through Sparkman 
& Stephens an Elco 50-footer, from Robert B. Fleigh, of 
Baltimore. Will took the boat to Myrtle Beach, S.C., and in 
the middle of January began an extended cruise to Miami 
and the Bahamas. 

Allan Parker sold his Casey Cutter, Niagara III, to Syra- 
cuse. Neil Campbell who recently sold his Six Meter Circe 
to Toronto, has bought a 38’ Nova Scotian schooner which 
will be brought to the club anchorage in the spring. 


> The Buffalo Y.C. held its 90th Annual Meeting in early 
December. Trophies for the season were awarded. Robert 
Maytham, Xanadu, filled a bushel basket for the season’s 
effort with trophies including Erie Dover Invitation Cup, 
1950 Cruising Class Trophy for the Club Championship, 
Maytham Memorial Troph , and the Gardiner Cup. A. M. 
(Pete) Stetler took the Colonel Trophy in Maleo II. Stew- 
art Anderson, Glockenspiel, was awarded the Lightning 
Trophy, and Robert Bergner, Spray, won the Ryan Cup for 
miscellaneous centerboarders. 


'» A.M. (Pete) Stetler of B.Y.C. and the Buffalo C.C. sold 


Maleo II to Detroit and recently ordered a 33’ Baymate 
‘rom the Cambridge Shipbuilding Co. of Cambridge. The 
ew craft, Maleo III, will appear in these waters early next 
summer. 








A FAST NEW 40° AUXILIARY 
OCEAN RACER-CRUISER 
for $16,500 (Delivered complete in N. Y.} 


(available with ketch, yawl or cutter rig) 


She Is Just One Example. 
We Build 30’ to 200’, Sail or Power 
At Incredible Savings! 


HESLENFELD & LE COMTE LTD. 


Pershing Square Bidg., New Rochelle, N. Y. Tel.: 2-4229 
or 30 Weesperzyde, Amsterdam, Holland. Tel.: 50322 


Prices subject to change without notice. 














Ask Prominent Yachtsmen. 
hat Anti-Fouling Bronze 


sis“ IRST ON THE 
FINISH” 










BALTIMORE’S 


REGATTA 


Ask skippers of the ocean 
racers to Bermuda and count- 
less other types of racing and 
cruising craft in sail; all 
types and sizes of power 
craft. You'll find their top- 
preference among copper 
bronze bottom paints is the 
brand that’s been best-known 


for years — REGATTA. 


REGATTA COPPER BRONZE (or 
“Baltimore Bronze” as many 
o.d-timers call it) is power- 
fully anti-fouling; assures a Menutestuied te 


lean, fast bottom all s 
long in either salt or frech BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT COMPANY 
water. Stocked and featured ‘Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 


by leading boat yards and PRP min gpg d i 
marine supply dealers. 
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WOW, MORE THAN EVER— 
THE FINEST OUTBOARD FLEET IN AMERICA! 


They've got everything boat buyers want! Revolutionary new “Cushion-Aire-Glide” 
design with integral spray rails and keels make Arkansas Travelers quieter — 
faster — more rugged — more stable. New, one-piece wider hulls make them 
» more bouyant — safer — roomier — more comfortable. This.year 
Arkansas Travelers are better looking — easier to handle — 


more economical than ever to maintain. 


There are 10 different models of Arkansas Travelers to 5 
choose from — all at prices to fit the most modest 


budgets. The BEST For The Money! The “Cushion - Aire-Glide” 


Send For Illustrated Brochure 


DEALERS: Some good territories are still 
open. Write today! 





ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson 


® Quite recently we received a suggestion from a_ well 
known cruising sailor which we think is a very good one 
indeed. He thinks that there is perhaps too much emphasis 
placed on racing and not enough on cruising. To encourage 
the latter he has offered a contribution towards a trophy 
to be given to the ship ranging farthest afield each year. 
Although he did not mention it in his letter we feel that 
such a cup should be offered to both sail and power. As the 
suggestor prefers to remain anonymous you might drop a 
line to the writer at Hudson, Quebec, and give endorse- 
ment, suggestions and what have you so that something 
concrete can be done about this excellent idea. 


> The Executive of the SLVYRA sent Arthur Thompson to 
represent them at the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
NAYRU held Jan. 12 at the New York Y.C. 


& The Pointe Claire Y.C. Nominating Committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Cartledge, Winters, McIntosh and Robinson 
have submitted the following slate of officers for the coming 
season: commodore, J. P. Charbonneau; vice commodore, 
Jack Sears; rear commodore, Arnold Fee; harbor master, 
Ben Tweedy; secretary, Nat Horton; treasurer, Ed Dubois; 
sailing, Archie Cameron. There have been several deviations 
from the previous offices. The Harbor Master now also has 
the Grounds to look after and the House has been combined 
with Entertainment under the Chairmanship of B. Wright. 
Two new offices have been added, namely a corresponding 
secretary Art Walter and a Junior Captain Arch Currie. 


> The Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. held their annual meeting 
recently to elect officers, etc., for the coming year. Vic 
Whitehead was chosen as hon. commodore; Russell Smith, 


Up to five rigid, reinforcing “bilge keels” 
running three-fourths length of hull create 
a geyser of air and water between the 
keels on which boat rides. Speed is in- 
creased—virtually all pounding and water 
slap are eliminated. A revelation in 
smooth, quiet riding! 





commodore; Gordon Ross, vice; Lee Capreol, rear; Sam 
Mislap, secretary and H. J. L. Botterell, treasurer. The com- 
mittee men are: House, Reg. Gillman; Entertainment, Cecil 
Nicol; Sailing, Garry Gould; Finance, Reg Stevenson; Power 
Squadron, A. T. G. Durnford; Harbor, Miles O'Reilly; 
Grounds, Karl Woodward; Fleet Captain, Whit Bailey; 
Membership, Bill Keefer, and Members at large, Jack Mac- 
Donald and Stirling Maxwell. 


> We were in Ottawa a few weeks ago and saw the won- 
derful job being done by Britannia Y.C. in the making of 
their new harbor. Just beside the present club was an old 
canal about 1000 feet deep and several hundred feet wide 
and it is this piece of protected water that the club has 
made into a beautiful sheltered harbor by blasting an en- 
trance to the lake and damming the foot giving an average 


depth of 6 to 8 feet. 


GULF COAST NOTES 
By Gordon Gsell 


> The recently organized New Orleans Y.C. staged its sec- 
ond and most successful New Year regatta on Lake Pont- 
chartrain Dec. 31 with 30 boats answering the starting gun. 
Six classes sailed the triangle which is located about a mile 
east of the West End light. The offshore breeze and the 
sunny skies were a eet break for the skippers and 
crews, many having shivered through the bleak Sugar Bowl 
regatta the preceding day. 

Lorelei, sailed by G. Shelby Friedrichs, won the L-16 
race; Walter Cook Keenan, Jr., sailed his Lightning Mystery 
to a win; and Jack Ballatin’s Indian was the Knockabout 
winner. Other class winners were I. William Ricciuti, who 
won for the Southern Y.C. in a Fish Class interclub race, 
Thomas Brennan’s Eastwind in the Gulf One Design divi- 
sion, and W. Horace Williams’ Chula in the cutter class. 
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> C. B. Transou was elected 1952 commander of the New 
Orleans Power Squadron at the annual meeting Dec. 21 
aboard the organization’s recently acquired quarter barge. 
Other new officers are Hal C. Roper, lieutenant command- 
er; Bernie Shields, secretary; and George R. Tranchina, 
treasurer. Members of the board of directors are Ear] Robin- 
son, Sr., Henry Rolling, and Thomas Bechtel. 


® The Orleans Parish (county) levee board, the body 
which is charged with the upkeep of the seawall on Lake 
Pontchartrain which stretched from West End Light to the 
New Orleans airport, has recommended that a breakwater 
be built about 1000 feet out in the lake paralleling the wall 
to protect it during the hurricane season. 


> Recently elected officers of the New Orleans Y.C. include 
B. J. Lawrence, Sr., commodore; V. J. Sheldon, vice commo- 
dore; Julius F, Martin, rear commodore; and Elmer C. Blush, 
secretary. . . . In another election Cal H. Hadden, Jr., was 
named captain of the New Orleans-Gulf Star fleet, with 
James Smither as fleet lieutenant and Harvey Killeen, fleet 
secretary. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc. ret.) 


> The Narragansett Bay Y.A. got a better response to the 
request for race committee chairmen to attend the annual 


meeting prepared to name the dates for their club regattas. 


than ever before and the dates will appear in the “Racing 
Calendar” later in the season. Three new organizations 
were added to the fleet roster, the Cedar Grove Communi 
Club, Kickemuit Y.C. and the Narragansett Bay 110 Class 
Association." The Candy Class Association withdrew as it 
was largely a duplication of the membership of the Tiverton 
Yacht Club. 
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Championship prizes were delivered to the 1950 win- 
ners and a new one, the Schimminger Trophy, a memorial 
to the late Charlie Schimminger, was awarded to Dr. Arthur 
Cuddy for being the most persistent skipper of the lot. He 
never won, but he never missed being at the starting line 
and trying. 

The nominating committee’s list went through without a 
kink. President John R. Fales, Secretary-Treasurer Dr. Ter- 
rell E. Cobb and Measurer Joseph P. Lawton were re- 
elected, Edwin A. Barrows was elected vice president, 
Francois L. deWolf treasurer and Charles F. Street race 
record secretary. 


> The election at the annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Y.C, was one of those “one ballot cast by the secretary” 
affairs. Commodore Blair LeFevre, Vice Com. F. W. Hodges, 
Rear Com. Dr. T. E. Cobb and Treasurer Howard S. Hop- 
kins were reélected. Waldo:D. Rouviere was elected secre- 
tary, Arthur C. Simonds chairman of the race committee, 
David Overton librarian, Dr. William E. Kirby fleet cap- 
tain and Dr. Gilmore M. Chisholm fleet surgeon. There was 
considerable discussion over the question of raising dues 
$10 on all classes of membership except the juniors. Of 220 
voting members on the club roster only about 40 were 
sufficiently interested to attend and vote on it. It passed but 
not unanimously. There are also 185 associate and 54 
affiliate members without the voting privilege. 


& The Narragansett Bay Fleet, I.S.C.Y.R.A., has: elected 
Chandler Lawrence fleet captain, Rollin T. Whyte fleet lieu- 
tenant and Don Hanson secretary-treasurer. 


> The Edgewood Y.C. which suffered the most damage in 
that late November blow, is planning tc extend the pier 200 
feet and install 10 finger piers to accommodate 10 of the 
larger yachts in the fleet. U.S. bonds owned by the club 
will be sold to raise money to repair damages and replace 





Now you can 


Big, roomy cabin, oceans of view through 
oversized rubber gasketed weather proof 
marine windows. Two big berths with 
restful mattresses. Let landlubbers swel- 
ter while you spend delightful nights 






é 


in Luxury! 








aboard. Swift... Seagoing... Completely equipped... Moderately priced 


Full-sized galley com- 
plete for piping hot 
meals aboard. Stove, run- 
ning water, sink, dish 
and glass racks, shelves, 
roomy ice box, dry stor- 
age space. Hanging 
lockers, underberth stor- 
age space, chart rack and 
large storage compart- 
ment under rear seat. 


Complete for Comfort. 
Sea Clo marine toilet in 
a separate private com- 
partment (folds away 
easily for extra cabin 
space when not in use). 


‘for the whole family—for less 


‘now available. 


Write Dept. Y M.M. DAVIS & SON - Solomons Md. - Boat Builders for over 70 Years 


DeLUXE 22 A fast, deep sea-worthy hull... 
speeds to 20 MPH with a sweet, purring 
motor ...a cockpit roomy enough for the 
whole crowd without crowding. Be the 
Captain of your own cruiser. 


DeLUXE 24 More speed! More space! Even 
greater seaworthy comfort, extra headroom, 
self bailing cockpit. Speeds up to 30 MPH 
depending on engine option. Completely 
equipped for luxurious cruising. 


SPECIAL 22 Same motor, hull, superstruc- 
ture, basic equipment at a basic price. 


Here is your dreamboat!...A 
complete Home-on-the-water 


than a couple of landlubber 
vacations. Handles easily—no 
crew needed. Make every 
weekend a vacation! And 
make every vacation a glorious 
experience. Swim, fish, sleep, 
eat on the water. See your 
Cruis Along dealer today or 
write today for complete 
information on 1951 models 


SPECIAL 24 Same motor, hull, superstruc- 
ture, basic equipment at a basic price. 


Prices F.0.B. our yards subject to change. 


LUDERSHIP 
MEANS 


LEADERSHIP 


Vessels 
Below 
Available 
for 
Delivery. 


on gore 


. Our famous L-16 Class Sloop. 


. Viking 31’ molded auxiliary cruising sloop. Accom- 
modations for four. 


3. Rapidly growing molded L-18 Class planing sloop. 


. For all who desire a dry, seaworthy, fast, level-rid- 
ing inboard or outboard utility boat or yacht tender 
with minimum draft, our 16’ utility runabout pro- 
vides the answer. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Fine Yachts—Sail and 
Power . . . Wood or Steel 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Canadian Representative: Henry K. Hill, Kingston, Ontario 
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LACVELVA’ 
High-Gloss Paint 


TAKES PUNISHMENT 


Red Hand’s yacht-quality 
LACVELVA paint covers 
more area... gives you a 
hard, high-gloss finish that 
won't chip... stands up to 
sun, weather, salt,and fresh 
water, oil, fumes and tempera- 
ture changes. e LACVELVA 
comes in a complete range of 
smart new colors specially 
designed for harmony and ™ 
contrast. Send forLACVELVA 
Color Chart today. 


If your local dealer can’t supply 
you, write directly to Red Hand! 


Nearly a century 
of marine paint- 
making experience. 


RED HAND COMPOSITIONS CO., INC. 
1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 


LACVELVA 
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the four northerly skiff floats, raise the gas float and — 
damages to the south float. Damages were partly covered by 
insurance. The board of governors voted to increase special 

rivilege (use of moorings, tieing up at floats and piers) 
tae to from $20 to $50 according to the overall length per 
boat.... Llewellyn C. Roffee, treasurer for 22 years, and 
Frederick H. Wilson, secretary for 11 years, were presented 
plaques in recognition of their long service. The club roster 
lists 218 regular, 26 life and two honorary members. 

The Edgewood Ladies’ Auxiliary new officers are Mrs. 
C. I. Bearse, president; Mrs. Ralph Butterworth, vice; Mrs. 
Leroy B. Lundblad, secretary; and Mrs. Frederick H. Wil- 
son, treasurer. 


& One of the casualties of the November blow was the hull 
of the old schooner yacht Constance which sank at her 
mooring off the Naval Reserve quarters at Field’s Point, 
where the Coast Guard had given her owners permission to 
moor her. She was originally the Radiant, then Winthrop 
Aldrich’s Flying Cloud, then Seward Prosser’s Constance 
and last registered to the Boy Scouts of America and hailed 
from Provincetown. Two young navy veterans bought her 
in Boston year before last, towed her to Providence, and 
planned to rebuild and re-rig her but never got a real start 
on the job. The Coast Guard planned to raise her but no- 
body knows whether she was raised or what has become of 
her. She was 90 feet overall and had been at her mooring 
so long that she was locally called the “Black Beauty.” 


> The Coast Guard planned to discontinue Warwick Light. 
Senator Green protested and the Coast Guard relented so it 
will continue to shine until somebody has another change 
of heart. 


> The Narragansett Bay Power Squadron had H. A. Cala- 
han for speaker at the December Squadron night. The at- 
tendance was about 100 members and guests. H. A. urged 
the boat owners to take physically handicapped persons 
sailing whenever they could with safety. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


® Navy's sailors, led by Bill Lepthien, won the Marvin- 
Gorman-Byrd Trophy in the East’s final dinghy event of 
1951, the Potomac Frostbite Regatta under George Wash- 
ington auspices, Dec. 9-10, . . . The Midshipmen tallied 
114 points in 16 races to top the nine-college field with Har- 
vard in second place with 108 followed by Princeton 104, 
defending George Washington 98, Catholic U. 87, George- 
town 86, Maryland 48%, Denison 44%, and Toledo 26. 


> The annual meeting of the Pacific Coast I.C.Y.R.A. was 
held at the Newport Harbor Y.C., Dec. 16, in conjunction 
with the sixth annual Pacific Coast Team Racing Cham- 
pionship. Brian Hanzel of San Diego State was elected to 
the presidency, succeeding Lowell North of California. 
James Lewis of Arizona was elected vice president, Bobbi 
Krohn of Santa Barbara secretary-treasurer, with Robert 
M. Allan, Jr., and Roland P. Schutt retained in the offices 
of graduate secretary and treasurer respectively. Elected 
to the board for 1951 were William Larson, Washington; 
Donald Ayres, Jr., Southern California; and William Bentz, 
Occidental. wnt 


> The Middle Atlantic I.S.A’s newsletter, Dinghy Data, 
edited by Beth Dickerson of Syracuse, made its first appear- 
ance shortly before the Christmas holidays and its pages 
filled with interesting information, racing results, club news, 
and notes about sailing personalities should appeal to grad- 
uates of M.A.I.S.A., as well as current undergraduates. 


> The Afterguard’s national committee has been reorganiz- 
ing its governing machinery and preparing for greater activ- 
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ity. Hereafter “The Afterguard Magazine” will appear as a 
quarterly on Oct. 1, Jan. 1, March 15, and May 30. 

The Afterguard is open to any graduate of college sail- 
ing, interested yachtsmen, and undergraduate seniors, dur- 
ing their final term. The organization provides opportunity 
for get-togethers of kindred spirits and reunions of old 
rivals through dinners, parties, and occasional graduate re- 

attas, to keep abreast of current college sailing, and to 
ae a helping hand to the undergraduate sport. Sailors in- 
terested in joining Afterguard should contact the national 
secretary, Allan R. Lukens, III, 227 California St., Newton 
58, Mass., or their nearest chapter secretary. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


» The Davis Island Y.C., host to Tampa’s sailing regatta in 
mid-December, tied with Clearwater and St. Petersburg in 
taking two events each. Ed Nelson and Charles Doll of 
Tampa took the sail area and Lightning classes respectively. 
Francis Seavy and Dexter Theda of Clearwater were first in 
Snipes and Prams while Bill Foregum and Joe Dantloff of 
St. Petersburg scored in Comets and Beetles. In the Moths 
Erik Hansen of Miami, Bob Parker of Daytona Beach, and 
George Spellmeyer of St. Petersburg finished one-two-three. 
Homer Luzier of Sarasota won in Penguins and John Sandy 
of Gulfport in Bantams. 


> The Biscayne Bay Y.C’s December predicted log race to 
the Key Largo Anglers’ Club was won by the smallest boat 
in the fleet. George Hurst’s Roamer, a 26-footer, with a per- 
formance of 97.09 per cent. Second was Carl Adams’ 38’ 
Nepentha with 97.02 per cent, and third Commodore Dick 
Gardner’s 40’ Marimad with 96.89 per cent. 


> Twenty-four boats and an even hundred people left 
Miami Dec. 8 for the convoyed fleet cruise to the Bahamas. 
They were headed by Sir Sidney Oakes’ 60’ Vosper Zasu 
from Nassau. Coming farthest to join the cruise were Carl 
Sinclair’s 60’ Carrousel II from Canton, Ohio, F. W. Shear- 
ers 46’ After You IV from St. Louis and Commodore Fred 
A. Treuber’s 34’ Kanawha from Milwaukee. 


> The 120’ diesel houseboat Vagabondia III has been sold 
by the estate of William L. Mellon to Bearle Sproot of Pasa- 
dena who is keeping her in Florida waters. The 210’ diesel 
yacht Sans Peur has been sold by one Panamanian corpora- 
tion to another. Listed as the tenth largest diesel yacht in 
the world she was bought from the Canadian government 
at the end of the war by F. Leslie Fraser of Miami who 
sold her a year ago into Panamanian registry. . . . R. C. 
Allen from Grand Rapids who recently bought the 118’ 
steel motor sailer Vagrant, is getting her ready to cruise 
from Miami to California. 


> Tommy Gore’s 135 hydroplane Miami Boy which took 
U.S. and Canadian top honors in 1950 was given the top 
class number of US A-1, shortly after she was bought by 
Edward Fairbanks of Miami and Massapequa, N.Y., who 
has done some 135 racing with the Flying Saucer. Gore 
plans to build a Gold Cup boat from Hallett designs in 


Ft. Lauderdale Publicity Bureau 
The Pompano Beach Yacht Basin, one of Florida’s newest ma- 
rinas, has accommodations for 40 boats 














and put to bed boat. Reef a 
well; sail double when going before the wind. 2. Sailing comfort with 
good speed, a one-man operated yacht. 3. Moderate first cost. 4. Neg- 
ligible maintenance. 

We should like to hear from prospective owners as well as from a few 
dealers or sailors who will represent us in various areas. 


Please write: 


Have You Seen Them? 


— ae . 


TWIN WINGS — THE WONDER BOATS 


For the first time you can now see and sail the Swedish Twin Wing 
boats—they are here for your inspection and we hope your approval. 
These boats are built to the highest Swedish standard according to the 
specifications of Dr. Fredrik Ljungstroem’s U. S. patent 2,107,303. 
TWIN WING 480 is a modern Swedish boat, the ideal five-bunk aux. 
cruiser to take you and your family for week-end vacation cruises any- 
where on your coastal or inland waterways. 

Here too is TWIN WING 155, an open sailboat that gives you power 
cruiser handling, protected from wind, rain or spray by a clear plastic 
shelter half-cabin and a convertible top. 


These boats’ main features are: 
1. 


Unique, stayless — mast, so you have a one minute “take off” 
ing and unreefing a split minute operation as 


BOX, 253 LARCHMONT, N. Y., OR PHONE 
LARCHMONT 2-1932 FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


TWIN WINGS are built by 


KUNGSOER’S YACHTYARD 
KUNGSOER, SWEDEN 
Main distributor for the entire U.S.A. 
ERIC BENSON, STOCKHOLM-LIDINGOE 
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PROVED BY PREFERENCE 
OF COMMERCIAL OWNERS 


The rugged durability and effi- 
cient performance of Flagship 
Engines (100 H.P. Marine Gaso- 
line and 100 H.P. Marine Diesel) 
are proved in commercial instal- 
lations — operating throughout 
the year! They’re specially built 
with many extra features for 
marine use. No finer recom- 
mendation for pleasure use can 
be found. 


FLAGSHIP ENGINE CO. 
21 Owens Avenue 
Baltimore 22, Maryland 





Exchanger Type Fresh Water Cooling 
System available for every Model 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET TODAY 
(Itlus. Booklet) 


(| ) Know Your Marine En- 
gine 


( ) Literature of 100 H.P. 
Gasoline 


( ) Literature of 100 H.P. 
Diesel 


RELAX, IT'S A FLAGSHIP ENGINE 














VINYARD 48’ CRUISER 


Above—A magnificent big cruiser, superbly appointed 
for comfortable living. Sleeps nine. Two cabins and 


Sorta tele me(ca anelelth ome Movemraricela (a Mmelitc with shower. 
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VINYARD 40’ CRUISER 


Below — An ideal boat, capable 
of extensive cruising. Sleeps five 
with the comforts of a “home 
afloat’. Two cabins. Two lava- 
tories, one with shower. Con- 
venient galley. Beautifully fin- 
ished deck house and long cock- 
pit. Speed 16-18 m.p.h. 


Large galley and dinette. Gasoline or Diesel engines, 


speed 16-20 m.p.h. Separate generating plant, electric re- 


frigeration. W ide rail protected decks and flying bridge. 


VINYARD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


Our Fifty-First Year 
MILFORD, DELAWARE, U.S.A. 





Detroit in the spring. Louis Nuta Jr., of ,Miami, who did 
right well with his E racing runabout Little Stinker this 
year has just stepped up into the 225 hydros, buying the 
Shamrock III from Ken Dempsey of Rochester. 


& The Miami Boat Show Feb. 9-17 will be under the chair- 
manship of Fletcher Procter with Alex Balfe in charge of the 
fifth annual marina forum. A 15’ Correct Craft will be 
awarded as a door prize. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> New officers of the Y.R.A. for 1951 will be: Thomas T. 
Bolger, chairman; Geoffrey Cappell, secretary; Aldo Ales- 
sio, treasurer; Donald Seaton, recorder. Delegates will in- 
clude 1950 Chairman Jimmy DeWitt, Tom Bolger and 
Charles Squires. Reporting to the meeting on Pacific Coast 
Championship, James Wilhite reported 80 Californians par- 
ticipating in the championships in Seattle during this sum- 
mer with 25 California boats present for the events. 1951 
championships will be held in Seattle for this city celebrates 
its centennial this year. 

It has been suggested that all yacht clubs coéperate in 
the procurement of universal trophies whereby victors, in- 
stead of receiving for their victories miscellaneous plaques, 
flags, lighters and kindred miscellanies, would receive one 
of a standard article such as goblets, plates, or other such 
items, preferably of silver, suitably embossed. 


> Of local interest is a recommendation that all racing 
yachts in competition along the San Francisco Marina must 
_ to the north of Buoy A excepting when starting or 
inishing scheduled events. 

Most important of all items on the agenda is a recommen- 
dation that the Safety Committee of the Y.R.A. become more 


active and seriously check all yachts entering Yacht Racing 
Association competitions henceforth. To reénforce the Yacht 
Racing Association activity in safety measures, and to re- 
mind local yachtsmen that legislation exists governing the 
activities of boatsmen in California, the following excerpts 
from the California Public Health and Safety Code are re- 
issued: 


HARBORS AND NAVIGATION CopE, Section 267: 

“Every owner, operator, or person in command of any 
power boat, is guilty of a misdemeanor who operates it or 
permits it to be operated at a speed in excess of five nauti- 
cal miles per hour in any of the following areas: 

(A) Within 100 feet of any person who is engaged in 
the act of bathing. 
(B) Within 200 feet of any 

(1) Beach frequented by bathers. 

(2) Swimming float, diving platform, or life 
line. 

(3) Way or landing float to which boats are 
made fast or which is used for the em- 
barkation or discharge of passengers. 

The provisions of this section shall apply to all waters which 
are in fact —— regardless of whether they are declared 
navigable by this code.” 


UniTED States Copes ANNOTATED, Title 46, Section 526-L, 
Reckless or Negligent Operation of Vessels; Prohibition: 

“No person shall operate any motorboat or any vessel in 
a reckless or negligent manner so as to endanger the life, 
limb or property of any person.” 


> Navigational changes for the New Year which San Fran- 
cisco yachtsmen should bear in mind are the re-location of 
the Farallone Islands Light Station Fog Signal, the replace- 
ment of Whiting Rock Buoy, and numerous changes in the 
range lights along San Rafael cut and the San Rafael Creek 
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ANOTHER FIRST FOR BOSTON SAILS 


In selecting sails for the first of their new 
Highlander Class, Douglass & McLeod 
specified Boston Sails. 


The many firsts won with our sails in Scows, Thistles, Ravens and 
numerous other classes make Boston Sails the preferred power 
plant for the successful introduction of a new class and the 
logical choice for your boat too, whatever her size or type. 


BOSTON YACHT SAIL CO. 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH. PHONE 2772 

















GET SPEED enceintactboat designing. 
GET SAFETY Snaily seaworthy; ‘plane 
KEEP DRY = as'protections * °?"*” 


“Take-Along” on Your Car 
Either of thane new Thomp- 
eis... 


son Mod 
SAVE MONEY pr lier portant sole ny “8 ee. Qrppoards up 


Catalog FREE! Save Money! (172) FAO See, Outboards up 
0 0 


Please state kind of boat you are interested in 





Also Boat Carrier for attach- 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO, | in¢ auickly to top of car. 











Two Large Factories 
Write to Either Place 


212 Ann St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. {/ 
{12 Elm St. T 
CORTLAND. N.Y. HE GREATEST NAME IN OUTBOARD BOATS 











AUXILIARY SLOOP "ALPHARD", BUILT 1948 





GEERD N. HENDEL, n.a., Yachts and commercial vessels 
CAMDEN — MAINE, Tel. 3097 














WEIGH ONLY 
28 OUNCES ! ! 


Precision machined, opti- 
cially perfect 15 Power and 
20 Power GERMAN binocu- 
lars are once again available 
at popular prices. You in- 
stantly recognize master 
craftsmanship once you see 
and use these marvelous 
FEATHERWEIGHT binoc- 
ulars. Both offer matchless 
dependability. COATED 
(means entire optical system is 
coated throughout) 56 mm objec- 
tive lens (24%4” across) assures 
peak performance in light gather- 
ing power. Individual focusing 
right eye piece. Center focus and 
featherweight assures instant fo- 
cusing and ease of handling. It’s 
easy to see why German high pow- 
ered binoculars are the official 
binocular of so many foreign na- 
tions. UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED. 


So convinced are we of their su- 
perb quality that we invite comparison and if after using and testing for 20 days 
you are not completely satisfied return for an immediate, unquestioned refund of 
every penny paid. Genuine leather case and straps included at above prices. Cash 
orders rushed postpaid. C.0.D.’s require $5.00 deposit. Add tax. 


UNITED BINOCULAR CO., 9043 S. Western Ave., Dept. ARF-830, Chicago 20 


FEATHER G 
WEIGHT- CJEPMay} 






20x56 
$149.50 


CENTER FOCUS 
COATED 




















International 
Marine Paint 


Book 


Both professional and amateur boat 
painters know that their work is 
easier and the results better when 
the proper accessories are used in 
conjunction with high quality paints. 


INTERNATIONAL offers the painter 
a complete list of accessories each 
of which is a special product for a 
specific purpose. This booklet tells 
where and how to use them. 


If you do not have a copy send for it 
today! 


International Paint Company. Inc. 


21 West St., New York 6, N. Y. © South Linden Ave., South San Francisco, Cal. 
315 Girod St., New Orleans 13, La. * 6700 Park Ave., Montreal, Quebec 
Harbor & Railway St., North Vancouver, B. C. 


ntermnationg 
A... ...3 | 
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THE CHOICE OF MASTER PAINTERS EVERYWHERE 


Add Safety and Convenience 


with Submarine Signal 


Radiotelephone 


Submarine Signal Marine 
Radiotelephones are es- 
pecially designed for su- 
perior reception and 
transmission. Long life is 
assured because every 
component has been spe- 
cifically selected or pro- 
tected to withstand salt 
spray, salt atmosphere 
and abuse that is normal 
in marine service. Small 
and compact, they are 
easily installed on any 
type of boat. They enable 
you to call other ships, 
Coast Guard, office or 
home. Many models are 
available to fit your par- 
ticular needs. 
FATHOMETER® Jr. indicates the water’s depth beneath 
your keel. Helps you protect your boat and passengers. 
It isn’t a Fathometer if it isn’t Sub Sig. 
See your authorized Submarine Signal Dealer for these and 
other marine electronic products or write. 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL DIVISION 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. 6460-G, WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 








BETTER BUY 
BRENNAN! 


For all small boats the famous 
Brennan Imp and Kid engines pro- 
vide inboard power and convenience 
in outboard engine size. For a com- 
bination of high power, low weight 
and time tested reliability these 
engines can’t be beaten. 


The 25 H. P. 
Brennan “‘Imp”, 
only 160 Ibs. 
and 26” long 
was installed in 
Dunham & Tim- 
ken’'s “High - 
Liner” No. 4 
(right) 


Complete line 10 to 200 H. P. 
Write for full information. 


BRENNAN MOTOR MFG. CO. 


110 S. TOWNSEND STREET 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
EST. 1897 











Zobel’s SEA FOX 24’ Semi-Enclosed Cabin Skiff 


Also available: 18’ to 28’ Open or Semi-Enclosed Skiffs or Cruisers 
and Custom Built Cruisers. 


You will find smooth performance, level riding, and easy 
maneuverability in these non-pounding, all purpose sea skiff 
models that are being used successfully in all types of water. 


Literature on Request 
ZOBEL'S SEA SKIFF AND YACHT WORKS 
Sea Bright New Jersey 
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entrance where dredging was recently completed by Army 
Engineers. A new span in the railroad bridge over the Oak- 
land Tidal Canal was opened the first of January. 

The Golden Gate, a 136-foot, twin-screw ship powered 
with two GM 500 hp. diesels replaces the Adventuress in 
the San Francisco Bar Pilot Service. The Bar Pilots have 
also acquired an ex-government A.R.V. C-Boat, 63 feet long 
and capable of 25 knots, to act as a contact and service boat 
and for use in emergencies. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


® Royal Canadian Y.C. has again challenged Rochester 
Y.C. for the venerable Silas George Cup, outstanding Six 
Meter trophy on Lake Ontario. Since 1939 when Bill Bar- 
rows of R.Y.C. with Thisbe wrested the cup from Bob Barr 
and his Aphrodite the George Cup has graced the trophy 
case at R.Y.C. despite several attempts on the part of 
R.C.Y.C. to recover it. 

The following slate of officers will be at the helm of 
R.C.Y.C. for 1951: Dr. H. K. Detweiler, commodore; Tom 
Wade, vice commodore; Ray Engolm, rear commodore; B. 
E. Howard, treasurer; C. H. J. Snider, historian; John 
Mason, fleet captain; and M. Crawford, R. Dixon, J. Lack- 
ner, L. Metcalfe, E. Sorsoleil, sailing committee. 


> Mervyn Sayer, well-known skipper in Toronto waters, 
recently returned to Queen City Y.C. from his native 
Australia and brought with him plans for a 24’ sedan cruiser 
which he-has started to build at home. 


> At the annual meeting of National Y.C. the following 
officers were elected: Bus Charters, commodore; Lorne Sco- 
bie, vice commodore; Fred Somers, rear commodore; B. 
Travis, secretary; R. Barnes, treasurer. 


> In the death of Newton Vinton, commodore of Burlington 
Y.C., the club lost a man who had done much to promote 
yachting and whose untiring efforts were in a large measure 
responsible for developing B.Y.C. 


> Royal Hamilton Y.C. officers for 1951: C. V. Thompson, 
commodore; Richard Townsend, vice commodore; Ted 
Jocelyn, rear commodore; Bill Smith, fleet captain. .. . 
Hamilton Bay for the first time in the last couple of years is 
freezing over and by the time this goes to press, the ice 
boaters will have probably gotten in some good preregatta 
racing. . .. The Canadian Power Squadron was represented 
in New York at the annual meeting by 25 members from 
local squadrons including Hamilton, Toronto, London, and 
Port Dover. 


PACIFIC SURGES 
By Bob Leary 


> A new name has been added to the list of corinthian 
yachting organizations that call Hawaii home. This organi- 
zation, unique in several aspects, neither charges dues nor 
elects officers. All members are automatically commodores. 
The organization travels under the name of the Harbor 
Rats Association and flies a hideous orange burgee that 
looks like a reinforced hurricane pennant on which is bla- 
zonly embroidered an inebriate rat astride a mud hook with a 
green bottle in one hand and a red glass in the other: Accord- 
ing to the “No. 1 Rat,” any associated Rat may sponsor a 
race so long as he foots all the bills. The first race under 
such auspices was run during December and was won by 
the 18’ gaff headed sloop Anne owned by Art Myhre. Second 
and third places went to Bob Hill's Lio Kai and. Ralph 
Mesick’s Mermaid—so you see it works. 


’ 


> The first leg of the voyaging Tanners’ wanderings in the 
37’ Tahiti ketch Batchelor’s Wife is completed. The little 
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double-ended ketch made Sydney Harbor on the end of a 
tow line after a long string of misadventures. The wheel 
went haywire after leaving Fiji and necessitated installing 
the tiller which is a mean one & long cruises. Then outside 
Sydney the engine which had been giving trouble gave up 
completely and the only chart of Sydney Harbor flew over 
the side. Skipper Tanner, who had lost considerable weight 
on the voyage already, decided to save the few pounds he 
had left and shot up a distress rocket. Next step—the Syd- 
ney-Hobart Race. 


> While on the long distance cruising subject, many read- 
ers have asked what ever happened to Enrique Braun Or- 
tega and his gallant Barca De Oro. The answer is that they 
completed their world cruise in good style and now swing 
to a mooring at Acapulco, Mex., their home port. 


> A man who has made himself an immortal in postwar 
(World War II) Hawaiian yacht racing circles received due 
recognition for his valuable work this year when the Cosette 
Morrison Trophy was awarded to “the person who has done 
the most to promote the sport of yachting in Hawaii during 
the year.” This year the trophy went to Edward Devoy. 
Runner-up was Freeman Lang, a Coast Guard Auxiliarist. 


NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By Bill Smart 


> Designers of the Lloyds Y.C. “club” boat have now been 
decided—Laurent Giles and Partners. She is to be around 
40 feet on the waterline and, since she is to be specifically 
aimed at the Bermuda Race and the C.C.A. Rule, we ex- 
pect some change from the current Giles type, all of which 
are more or less akin to Myth of Malham. However, as 
everybody concerned is apparently quite happy with the 
showing generally of Gulvain, the new boat might be an- 
other light displacement type. 


> Encouraged by John Illingworth, though not to be unduly 
nursed by the R.O.R.C., the Junior Off-Shore Group is 
really getting going. With the tiny boat Sopranino consid- 
ered as a “norm,” the Junior Off-Shore Group is to confine 
its activities to boats of a waterline length of between 16’ 
and 20’ and such boats must have an R.O.R.C. rating of 
between 12’ and 18’. The Junior Off-Shore Group, however, 
require something like sea-worthiness even if it isin a small 
size. They have already got together a fairly good outline 
of requirements which is worth quoting. A must is two full 
sized bunks. Most of them will be content with rather less 
headroom than is required for normal sitting. Cockpits 
must be watertight and the main hatch opening not more 
than 3 sq. ft. in area, and cabin ventilators must have water 
traps. The boat must be fitted with sufficient positive buoy- 
ancy to support herself with ballast, stores and crew and a 
reserve of not less than 250 lbs. 


> From time to time Uffa Fox's light displacement boats 
come into the news. One of the fastest all rounders has 
been the Flying Twenty-five. Now Uffa is producing a cabin 
version of this boat aimed at off-shore racing. Uffa has al- 
ready sailed the first Twenty-five, Kingfisher, at high speeds. 
In normal winds she was much like any other boat, but 
when the breeze really piped up she began to go. Keith 
Beken took pictures of her on one really hard blowing day. 
His estimate of Kingfisher’s speed was 16 knots. 


> Owner of Uffa’s new “Twenty-five” for offshore racing is 
Sandy Seaton, who is the new owner of Uffa’s yard at 
Cowes. Uffa is carrying on as designer and, as he puts it, 
junior partner. Theoretically he will give this extra time to 
designing and to getting on with another of his books. 


> Ituna, whose recent passage across the Atlantic carrying 
a crew of young Irishmen was reported in YACHTING, is now 











DERECKTOR’S DOINGS... 


ABLE 
“LITTLE SHIPS” 


with 


BIG-BOAT 
ATTRIBUTES 


MAR-CASADO 
25 FT. AUXILIARY 


that’s “all yacht”. Fast yet 
husky. Full headroom, sur- 
prisingly spacious below. Op- 
tional layout, flush deck with 
2 berths or trunk cabin with 2 
or 4 berths. Large, comfort- 
able cockpit. Sparkman & 
Stephens design. 


CUSTOM QUALITY 
AT A PRICE THAT SUITS 
YOUR POCKETBOOK 


LOBSTERMAN : 


25 FT. CRUISER 


Look at her sweet sheer and 
you know she’s a dry and 
powerful seaboat. 2 roomy 
berths, galley, head. 100 
H.P. engine. No engine box 
to break up big cockpit. 

ASSURED DELIVERY 

IF YOU ORDER NOW. 


* ROBERT E. DERECKTOR 


oa 311 EAST BOSTON POST ROAD 
MAMARONECK, NEW YORK 














An ORDER BLANK 


for any book advertised or reviewed in YACHTING... 








Book Department, Y AcHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Send me the following titles: 


@ $ 
@ $ 


@ $ 
Name Total $ 


Address 



































A MESSAGE 


Very fortunately, we have materials on hand to 
build a limited number of 28’ and 35’ pleasure 
boats—the 1951 model Steelcraft. Orders are be- 
ing accepted on a first-come-first-served basis. 
Another part of our production is already 
- “being used by the armed forces for the duration 
of the emergency. Only those who act promptly 
can be assured of delivery of new Steelcraft. 


STEELCRAFT BOATS, INC., West Haven, Conn. 




























































AFTER MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


DESIGNED BY ALDEN 


STILL MEANS 
THE FINEST IN YACHTS 


ALL TYPES —ALL SIZES 


Write or Phone for consultation 


arcuitecr JOHN G. ALDEN  iktintce 








131STATE STREET ALDEN 607 FIFTH AVENUE 
BOS T-ON BOATS Nn en AO a 































To solve painting problems, ask 
your dealer or write for Hart & 
Burns’ new booklet, “Yachting, 
Yak-ing and You.” 


NAVICOTE 


MARINE FINISHES 


NAVICOTE COPPER (S.M.) HULL, TOPSIDE, DECK 
CABIN AND INTERIOR ENAMELS ENGINE ENAMEL 
SHIPBOTTOM ANTICORROSIVE BOOT-TOPPING PAINT 
MARINE SPAR VARNISH MARINE PRIMER 


Coc uni 





Win sabenTn Me a 9) U R A lal A R T Pstledve 
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owned by the Redclyffe Y.C., a fairly modest club with 
only 35 members on one of the reaches of Poole Harbour in 
this country. That club became owners as a result of a 
generous gesture on the part of the Irish Hospitals Com- 
mittee. Having acquired Ituna, the Irish Hospitals people 
put her up for a draw. Over 300 clubs’ names were pulled 
out of drums, and Redclyffe Y.C’s lucky number came up. 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


By Don Heuchan 


> Meramec Power Boat Club celebrated its 10th birthday 
in December and elected Albert Hollandsworth commodore 
for 1951. Other officers elected are: Ray Kilgen, vice com- 
modore; Bob Inman, rear commodore; Jean Oppeau, secre- 
tary; and Florence Kilgen, treasurer. Present membershi 

totals 45. In August, 1946, the club acquired the hull of the 
former Ohio River packet Betsy Ann and converted her into 
a clubhouse which is now anchored on the Meramec River 
in St. Louis County, 12 miles upstream from the Mississippi. 


& Officers of Chain Y.C. for 1951 are: Bob Compton, com- 
modore; Charles Fairchild, vice commodore; Al Cox, rear 
commodore; Ray Rehder, treasurer, Tony Kikulus, record- 
ing secretary and Bill Wilmsmeier, financial secretary. Exec- 
utive Board members are: Frank Rudroff, retiring commo- 
dore; Tom Eckert and Jerry Van De Reit. 


> Bill Kirchman, newly elected commodore of Midwest 
Marine Association, has announced the organization’s par- 
ticipation in the Tenth Annual St. Louis Sports, Travel & 
Boat Show, which will be held at Kiel Auditorium, Mar. 
10-18. 


> F. G. Burkharth has bought Dan Layton’s Danette IV. 
The 26-footer will be renamed Cifisco I. Both Burkharth and 
Layton belong to Palisades Y.C. 


& Officers of Alton Motor Boat Club for 1951 are Charles 
“Bud” Grady, commodore; Emmett Todd, vice-commodore; 
and Lloyd Tribble, master of ceremonies. Board members 
are: Leo Loft, Orren Snider, Irvan Smith, Don Veltum, 
Virgil Phillips and Paul Carnes, retiring commodore. Alton 
M.B.C. played host to visiting drivers in the 1950 Midwest 
Marine Marathon. Commodore Grady has announced that 
the club will again be host to 1951 drivers. 


WILLIAM G. WOOD DIES 


> The boating industry lost another prominent figure with 
the sudden death on Jan. 9 of William G. Wood, president 
of the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. and an official of 
the National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 

Mr. Wood had been associated with Consolidated for 
about 30 years. He started with that company as a young 
man, and became its president about 10 years ago, direct- 
ing it during the last war when Consolidated built many 


| steel vessels for the U.S. Navy, and subsequently in the 


company’s disposal of its old Morris Heights yard and its 
move to the present City Island plant. He was prominent 
in the National Association for many years and a few years 
ago succeeded the late Henry Sutphen as head of the Boat 
Show committee. His death came on the eve of the 1951 
show he had helped to arrange. Mr. Wood was active in 
civic affairs in his home city of Ossining, N.Y., as well as in 
yachting circles. 


NEW WILCOX, CRITTENDEN CATALOG 


& Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Middletown, Conn., have is- 
sued their 160-page, 1951 catilogue of marine hardware. 
Yachtsmen may obtain a copy by sending 50¢ in coin or 
stamps to the manufacturer. 
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WITH THE RACING CLASSES 


Scow sailors, whose past activities have mainly centered in 
the mid-western lakes, with a few outlying fleets such as 
those at Montreal and on Barnegat Bay, have formed the 
International Scow Yachting Assn., dedicated to organizing 
fleets and holding intersectional racing on a continental 
basis. The I.S.Y.A. was born last winter in Florida when the 
Biscayne Bay fleet of 28’ Class E scows was formed. The 
Association held its first regional championship in August 
on Lake Geneva, Wis., the winner being William R. Per- 
rigo, of Pewaukee, Wis. Perrigo is commodore of the Asso- 
ciation; Richard H. Bertram, of Miami, vice commodore; 
Ralph Worthington III, Miami, rear commodore; M. W. 
Mogg, of Williams Bay, Wis., and Miami, secretary-treas- 
urer. Dues are $5’.00 a year. Plans include a winter regional 
title series at Miami and another next summer at Lake 
Hopatcong, N.J. Activity thus far has centered in the E 
class scows, but the Association’s scope is planned to include 
racing in all the regular scow classes. 


One-Ten skippers of the San Francisco fleet claim the high 
dry-land mileage of the entire class for 1950, having trailed 
their boats from Vancouver, B.C., to southern California 
ports. Gordon Rule’s Fun ran up 5200 trailer miles, Bob 
Klein’s Ugh 4200 and Lon Price’s Shadow 3850. 


Star president Harold Halsted reports a dozen new fleets 
and more than a hundred new Star boats during the past 
year. .. . Seems we misunderstood the Star procedure when 
we reported they'd barred halyard hooks in the class. The 
annual meeting voted for a resolution to bar the hooks, but 
when that went to a mail vote the Star skippers, with less 
sense than we gave them credit for, voted against the reso- 
lution. The hooks remain optional. Resolutions that were 
passed were those creating an International President and 
Continental Committees of the I.$.C.Y.R.A.; authorizing 
the designing of a new Association flag; and revising the 
wording of the Star specifications in various places. 


L-16 plans for 1951 include another international team race 
in Bermuda during April; the International championships 
to be held at the Indian Harbor Y.C., Greenwich, Conn., and 
a September series at Chicago for the Ocean-Great Lakes 
Challenge Trophy, between Chicago and Indian Harbor. 
The latter series, begun in 1946, now stands three to two 
for Chicago. 


Penguin dinghy building plans, the class asks us to tell our 
readers, are obtainable from the class treasurer, Carroll 
Thompson, 4562 Pt. Loma Ave., San Diego 7, Calif... . 
Ed Miller, of Port Washington, L.I., won the inter-regional 
Penguin series that was a feature of the 20th annual Frost- 
bite regatta on Manhasset Bay, L.I., over New Year’s. In- 
cidentally Ed also was elected commodore of the Frostbite 
Yacht Club. . . . A Penguin dinghy made out of flowers 
“sailed” in the 62nd Tournament of Roses at Pasadena, 
Calif., with Miss California of 1950 as skipper. 


Two-Ten ex-champion Howard Dickinson, of Marblehead, 
has been elected president of the international organization, 
with Mrs. Eileen Shields Bryan, Larchmont, and Arthur 
Martin, Cohasset, vice presidents and Edwin Hills, Hing- 
ham, secretary-treasurer. . . . The Class has approved cer- 
tain changes in specifications designed to strengthen hulls 
and rigs without affecting speed. . . . The 1951 champion- 






How much will your anchor hold, skipper ? 
Impartial tests again prove... 


“DANFORTH ANCHORS 
HOLD BEST” 


of tests on Dacian. — 
ted, wit 
t been completed, ata 


: “TD” — as : 
shown in ony gee rg British Admiralty 


. h 
Thest lade before they adopre’ pe — 
pa Enabones sas owners know : od 
pretend ANCHOR holds best; a DANFO “ 
Te adie easiest. For a : 
evenantes equip your boat 
DANFORTH ANCHOR now! 


A DANFORTH Costs LESS 


Danforth Anchors cost only 3/¢ to ae 
pound of holding power. Others 5c to 24¢. 


Foal 


A new series 
anchors has jus 


DANFORTH “%& 
ANCHORS 


2125 Alliston Way 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 











Hull custom built in Canada to our design—machinery, hardware and fittings 
installed in U.S.A e has 10’-8” beam, with wide side decks, full headroom, 
enclosed toilet, galley, and berths for four, and a (6’ cockpit. An excellent 
sea-boat, she does 18 m.p.h. with 106 h.p. Monel and bronze fastened and 
fitted. A complete custom job at less than stock boat price. Also built in 
simple open cockpit model with windshield—and in 32’-0” length with two 
cabins, giving more comfortable accommodations for extended cruising. A 
limited number available for spring delivery. 


For further particulars: 


PHILIP L. RHODES 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 11 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 

















MARBLEHEAD 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


ANTI-FOULING BOTTOM PAINTS 


BETTER THAN EVER 
Stronger—Smoother—Hard and 
Slippery 
EMERALD GREEN—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE—BRIGHT RED 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY on fast, well-kept Yachts, 
Launches and Racing Craft. A powerful preventive of 


Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers. 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


640 PLEASANT ST., 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
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Whereas: OXFORD, MARYLAND, situated just in- 
side the mouth of the TRED AVON RIVER in the HEART 
of the CHESAPEAKE BAY COUNTRY, was host to the 
SHIPS trading between the OLD and NEW WORLDS in 
the carliest days of the COLONY, and 


Whereas: OXFORD was then a principal PORT of 
ENTRY, and a BUSTLING, THRIVING, town of im- 
porters’ warchouses, chandleries, and SHIPYARDS, and 


Whereas: OXFORD is today a quaint, quict village with 
curbless, treelined streets, and LANDLOCKED HARBOR 
wherein are found PICTURESQUE vessels of the OYSTER 
FLEET and sleck modern YACHTS whose owners have 
learned that the CHESAPEAKE and its TRIBUTARIES on 
the EASTERN SHORE of MARYLAND afford the 
FINEST spring and fall CRUISING GROUNDS to be 
found anywhere, 


Therefore: OXFORD hopes that YOU will cruis: these 
waters, to VISIT and to ENJOY, and WE INVITE you to 
make USE of our COMPLETE yacht SERVICE. 


THE OXFORD BOAT YARD co. 
OXFORD, MARYLAND 


USCG & GS Charts 1225 and 551 Phone 2251-61 

















K-W CONSTELLATION 


Patented Construction 


The utmost in compass per- 
formance. 


Available in 5” to 8” sizes, 
in over 6,000 combinations of 
mountings, card types, fin- 
ishes, etc. 


Custom-assembled from _ in- 
stock parts to fit the require- 
ments of your taste and your 
boat’s performance. 


Guaranteed to outperform any 
other compass on any kind 
of boat. 


Our descriptive circular will help you specify the best possible 
combination. Write for it today. 


WILFRID O. WHITE & SONS, INC. 
Formerly Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White Co. 


BALTIMORE 
406 Water St. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
40 Water St. 216 High St. 











The New 56'— like the Famous 65' 


is outstanding for its smart appearance, seaworthiness and 
luxurious comfort. A smaller craft, it naturally costs less 
to buy and less to operate. Your inquiries are invited. 


WENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC., 3250 N. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 





YACHTING 


ship, to be held off Boston Harbor, will inaugurate the 
policy of a five-race title series instead of the former three. 


Comets will hold a midwinter regatta in Florida, but at this 
writing details are lacking. The Don Q Trophy, which used 
to be sailed for every February in Puerto Rico, will be at 
stake, the new Florida event having superseded the Puerto 
Rican series. .. . Frank Hoffman, of Auburn, N.Y., is slated 
to replace Les Wright, who has been called back to the 
Navy, as vice president of the Comet C.Y.R.A. . . . Ralph 
Lent, for Central N.Y., and Phil Somervell, for the Delaware 
River, are new regional vps. 


Multihulled Boat R.A. elected the following officers at its 
fifth annual meeting: Victor Tchetchet, commodore; Emery 
Thompson, Ed Brady, N. N. Solovioff, S. M. Karlash, C. H. 
Ballard and Prof. J. D. Sartakoff, vice commodores. Com- 
munications on multi-hulled sailing craft should be ad- 
dressed to Ed Brady, King’s Point, N.Y. 


Y Flyer Association of Canada now numbers some 400 18’ 
racing scows. New officers are: Geo. Davidson, president; 
Vic Marquez and Phil Bourke, vice presidents; Harold Gill- 
meister, secretary; Archie Cameron, treasurer; Capt. Pete 
Barnes, fleet captain and Tom Jull, member at large. 


RACING CALENDAR 


SAIL 


Feb. 10—Lipton Cup, Miami. 

Feb. 13—Miami-Nassau Race. 

Feb. 17—Nassau Cup, Nassau. 

Feb. 24-25—Lightnings, Champs., St. Petersburg Y.C. 

Feb. 25—Regatta, Palm Beach Y.C. 

Mar. 3-4—Biscayne Bay Regatta. 

Mar. 6-9—Snipe Mid-Winter, Clearwater, Fla. 

Mar. 11—Regatta, Miami Y.C. 

Mar. 24—St. Petersburg-Havana Race. 

May 1-7—Princess Elizabeth Series, Royal Bermuda Y.C. 

May 4—Race, Newport Harbor, Cal. to Ensenada, Mex. 

June 17—Race, Newport, R.I., to Annapolis, Md. 

June 17—Transatlantic Race, Havana, Cuba, to San Sebastian, 
Spain, Havana Y.C. 

July 4—Transpacific Race to Honolulu. 

July 14—Race, Marblehead, Mass., to Halifax, N.S. 

Aug. 19—Rochester Race, Rochester Y.C., N.Y. 


POWER 
Aug. 4, 1951—Gold Cup, Seattle Y.C., Wash. 


AP.B.A. 


Feb. 4—Lake Alfred (I&O); 10-11, Lakeland (1&0); 17-18, St. 
Petersburg (I); 18, Sarasota (O); 21-22, Palm Beach (1&0); 
25, Fort Lauderdale (1); 25, Ft. Pierce (O). 

Mar. 3-4—Miami (I&O); 11, Leesburg (O). 


BOAT SHOWS 


Feb. 2-4—Marine Trades Assn. Show, Cleveland. 

Feb. 2-11—Chicago Boat Show. 

Feb. 3-11—New England Sports & Boat Show, Boston. 

Feb. 9-17—Miami Boat Show. 

Feb. 16-25—Chicago Outdoors Show, Navy Pier. 

Feb. 17-25—National Sports Show, N.Y. 

Mar. 2-11—San Francisco Sports, Travel, Boat Show. 

Mar. 2-11—Chicago Sports & Outdoor Show. 

Mar. 10-17—Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sportsmen’s Show. 

Mar. 10-18—St. Louis Sports, Travel & Boat Show. 

Mar. 10-18—Detroit Sports & Boat Show. ’ 

Mar. 15-Apr. 15—Boat Show, Dale Yacht Basin, Bay Head, N.J. 

Mar. — 1—Northwest Sports, Travel & Boat Show, Minne- 
apolis. 

a 26-31—Boat & Sport Show, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 8—Sports & Boat Show, Indianapolis. 

Apr, 7-15—Great Lakes Boat Show, Milwaukee. 

Apr. 17-22—Sports, Travel & Boat Show, Tulsa. 
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Mtirothe proudest boat owners afloat! 








When you take the wheel of your new Century, 


you will know why Century owners are the 
proudest, most enthusiastic group : 
of boatmen afloat. For Cen- 
tury is the most expen- 
sively built Runabout 
you can buy — the Thor- 
oughbred of Boats. No 
other boat can match it 
for ease of control, for 
richness of appointments, 
for thrilling performance. See 
your friendly Century Dealer today. 


THOROUGHBRE 






4 cul 
es 


RESORTER 20, 
CONVERTIBLE 














send for your new 
1951 catalog 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
Box 312 
Manistee, Michigan 








Plan YOUR CRUISE 
With Care! 


BAHAMA 
ISLANDS 
$7.50 


ISLANDS TO 
WINDWARD 
$12.50 


CARIBBEAN 
CRUISE 
$3.75 


By J. Linton Rigg. One of the most useful 
items you can take with you on that visit 
to the Bahamas! 17 original charts plus 
photographs plus information on aids to 
navigation, weather, people and boating 
facilities to supplement your government 
charts and information. A big (7!4x10) 
160 page, handsome book for you or your 
friends. 


By Carleton Mitchell. A superb book on 
the West Indies. Full of history, anecdote 
and cruising lore illustrated with photo- 
graphs in color and in black and white. 


By Kate and Richard Bertram. The story 
of the yacht Sora’s five years in the West 
Indies, cruising, fishing, and adventuring 
— with useful information on ports, 
anchorages, food and other topics of in- 
terest to those who like to cruise, in fact 
or in fancy. 


For other books for those who cruise, see the listing, available 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
sD PER RERRR RRR RRRBRRRERRBRER ROO ESS ES EEE ERE 


upon request from 


e THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
New York 17, New York 








STEWART-WARNER INSTRUMENT 
PANEL 
Brand New : 


Consisting of Ammeter, Oil Pressure, 
Temperature with 20 ft. Capillary Tubing, 
Tachometer 0-4000, indirect illumination 
panel, chrome button starter, 2 Key igni- 
tion lock, panel finished in satin marine 
black over brass face. Size 11” x 7%”. 
Reg. Price $42.00 SPECIAL $22.75 
Same as above, without push button starter 


& ignition switch 
ay Price $37.50 SPECIAL $19.75 


NEW TYPE US NAVY COMPASS 
BRAND NEW 





Regular 
Price 


$60.00 
» SPECIAL 
$19.75 


nufactured to Navy Specifications for 
noms & Dependability + Solld Cast 
Bronze Case with Full Swivel Mount. « 
Has built in Compensators for Accurate 
Adjustment * Double Alnico Bar Magnets 
0 to 360 Degree Card « Liquid Filled for 
Rapid Dampening « Has Navigation Card 
for Recording Deviations. Size 5/2” high. 










2 BURNER 
GALLEY RANGE 


PRIMUS 





Used and trusted by thousands. No wick— 
no smoke——no ey This — — range 
regulates as easily as the stove in your 
home—heats as fast too! Feeds steady 
pressure. Compact — 20”x10"x7” high. 
Complete with rail and adjustable pot 
holders. Easy to clean—and above all—safe. 
For Kerosene Fuel $31.95 reg. $52.00 


For Alcohol Fuel $34.95 reg. $58.00 








Cast 
Polished Bronze 


YACHT 
BELL 


With detachable bulkhead bracket. Finest 

roo metal. Ideal for boats 26 to 65 ft. 
ize 6” (diam. at mouth) reg. price 
$11.95. SPECIAL oon... $6.95 

Size 8” (diam. at mouth) reg. price 
$15.95. SPECIAL ounn.....ccccscccosssssssess $8.95 





MARINE 
TOILETS 


Applicable 
or below 


REG. PRICE $84.00 
SPECIAL; Complete with White 


$59.75 Seat and Cover 


“MANHATTAN MARINE conrany, me. 


116¥Y CHAMBERS STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





MUR-COP 


FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 


For Protection 
Below the Waterline 





7 BOVON PAY 


ee — 


~~ / —- 


Man TUR RY 
WESTCOTT S.ace & BALCOM © 
o. bengte Teit paoviresct * 


-—- 
——— 





Write for the story of MUR-COP 


WEeSsSTCcCOTT, 


PROVIDENCE 


SLADE & BALCOM CO, 


RHODE ISLAND 
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New Essy BUILD A DOCK 


“PERMA-DOCK" 
METAL BRACKETS 


They provide a quick, LOW 

COST way to put up and take 
down a stronger, safer dock. Sim- 
ply build sections on shore, float into 
place on boat. Drop steel pipes through 
brackets and drive in from on top. Set 
screws lock brackets on pipe. as 


“PERMA-DOCK” BOAT MOORING 
BARS hold boats stfely. Boats ride 
easily, quietly. Price per pair $11.75. 
Write for circular. 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS CO. 
1202 Central Avenue, Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Dealers, Distributors: Write for sales plan. 











THANKS FOR YOUR 
UNQUALIFIED ENTHUSIASM 
FOR OUR "'DYERESIN" 


GLAMOUR GIRL 


With a performance as good as 
she looks, she’s easy on the 
pocketbook too. 

You'll go further on less gas. 


15'9"x5'6"x1'2", Speeds to 25 M.P.H. 


DYER DINKS AND DYER DHOWS also available in wood or glass from 
7'9” to 14 feet, but for how long we know not 


THE 


| WARREN 


ANCHORAGE 








“Leading the Tender World” RHODE ISLAND | 
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U.S. Coast Guard 


The Coast Guard’s new experimental, unmanned lightship which 
will shortly go on station off New York. The five-sided tower for- 
ward of the mainmast is a new-type fog signal 


COAST GUARD TO TEST OUT UNMANNED 
ROBOT LIGHTSHIP 


> Sailors entering and leaving New York Harbor will short- 
ly find a fourth lightship outside the harbor, moored near 
Scotland Lightship, one of the three regular ships marking 
the approaches to New York Bay. Identified by the letters 
EXP on her side, she will be the first crewless lightship to 
be placed on station in salt water, and if. successful may 
prove the pioneer of a type which will eventually replace 
all the manned lightships off the coast of the United States. 
At this writing the ship is undergoing extended tests at the 
Coast Guard’s Curtis Bay (Md.) Yard. 

With a length of 91 feet and displacement of 215 tons, 
the new vessel is equipped with light, radiobeacon and fog 
signals, all operating automatically or under the pushbutton 
remote control of a Coast Guardsman standing watch beside 
a radio control panel in the Sandy Hook Coast Guard station 
a few miles away. By flipping switches the shore operator 
can switch power supply among three diesel generators in 
the ship; turn the fog signal off and on as conditions re- 
quire; cut in a second radio beacon if the one in use should 
“konk out;” or in case of complete power failure switch 
over to a storage battery mechanism which operates an 
emergency fog bell. The light has twin 500-watt bulbs, 
totalling 10,000 candlepower, and in the event of both 
bulbs burning out a battery-powered emergency light will 
cut in automatically. The control panel ashore includes 
equipment which automatically warns the operator of any 
failure of the ship’s equipment. 

The foghorn is a new type employing 180 individual 
speakers in a five-sided tower, designed to give maximum 
projection of sound in all directions. 

The ship has no propelling machinery or living quarters, 
all space below decks being occupied by the machinery to 
operate her complex gear. 

Economy is the reason for this experimental type which 
may eventually replace 37 manned lightships along our 
coasts. This ship is reported to cost $375,000, as against 
$750,000 for the normal, which also has a crew of a war- 
rant officer and about 16 enlisted men to pay and feed. The 
saving in crew's pay amounts to some $38,000 per year, 
plus $21,000 per year for food and supplies. Though this is 
the first unmanned lightship on the coast, a smaller one was 
used in Lake St. Clair, near Detroit, from 1935 to 1939, 
being then replaced by a fixed structure. 


WHITNEY JOINS ALDEN NEW YORK OFFICE 


b> Joseph C. Whitney has joined the New York office of 
John G. Alden as assistant to James Northrop, manager. Mr. 
Whitney has recently been in the sales department of the 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
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“PEOPLE ARE FUNNY" 
ABOUT CHILLED VARNISH 


@ After brilliantly successful performance on all waters and in all climates, 
some people still write for free samples to prove my claims for themselves. 


@ Others write glowing reports (which never make me mad) but which evi- 
dence their skepticism something like this: ‘‘I didn’t believe it, but tried 
it, and found, mirabile dictu, that it was true.” 


@ I have made no claim for my chilled varnish that has not been substanti- 
ated by the experience of hundreds of yachtsmen in actual use on yachts. 
If the fellow on the next mooring gets the results I advertise, you should 
get them too. Admittedly, there is a difference in varnishing skills; but 
chilled varnish is very nearly fool-proof. 


@ It was the fools (and I list myself among them) who tried the impossible 
and thus revealed the astounding usefulness of chilled varnish in conditions 
in which no other varnish will perform. 


@ At boatyards or dealers or direct, postpaid at the regular retail price, 
currently $2.95 per quart. 


H. A. CALAHAN “94, eszing fg 
12 BREVOORT LANE, RYE, N. Y. 

















HI-HEAT FUEL 


For Use in All 
Alcohol Stoves 


Keeps Burners Clean 
Odorless When Burning 


A special Willis formula-effi- 
cient in any make of alcohol 
stove. This fuel is 100% com- ? 
bustible, and has no gum or resin deposits 
to clog alcohol burners. High heat content. 


1 Gal. per can $2.75 . . . 5 Gal. per can $13.75 
6—1 Gal. cans (in carton) per carton $15.00 
Ask your dealer for WILLIS FUEL or other items 


THE €.. J. WHtlisS Ga 


91-93 CHAMBERS ST (Est. 1888) NEW YORK. N. Y 








Coldmold's “Kare-free Skipper” 


12° UTILITY OUTBOARD 








Built of MR-Resins reinforced Enjoy These 
with Fiberglas by the proven, | te -fr 

patented: Marco Method. De- 
signed by Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc. for extra performance and 


Features 
@ LIGHT WEIGHT 

@ STRONGER than wood 

@ MORE Resistant to impact 








safety. than steel or aluminum 
THE HIT OF THE NEW YORK > A op agg Mid lad 
snow! @ NO MAINTENANCE 
If your dealer doesn’t know about @ UNAFFECTED by heat, or 
this outstanding new boat, ask him cold, saltwater, acids, 
to phone, wire or write us immedi- grease, oils, gasoline 
ately. @ LOW PRICE 


THE COLD MOLD CORPORATION 





1418 MACCABEES BUILDING, DETROIT 2, MICH., Tel. TEmple 1-2627 














For fast, stable, economical boats 


TALBOT W. CHAMBERS 


metropolitan representative 
RAVEN - THISTLE - HIGHLANDER - HATTERAS 


For details on these boats write or telephone 


TALBOT W. CHAMBERS 
: at 
829 Lexington Avenue e New York 21, N. Y. 


Tel. Templeton 8-2772 














“If experience makes the sailor, swallow this book and top 
off with a noggin of rum.... 


“This is a book that ever ship should have for the storm- 
bound day in port. ... It can add more than a cubit to any 
sailor’s stature to absorb this lore and everlastingly to his 
enjoyment of adventure in small boats.” 


Alfred Stanford of the New York Herald Tribune 


“ .. first rate for fireside and cabin.” 
C. B. Palmer—The New York Times Book Review 


“In this collection of stories and articles culled from the 
files of 40 years of YACHTING magazine there is an in- 
credible wealth of cruising lore. . . . Part II is a com- 
pendium of information ... a reference library in itself. 

“JUST CRUISING is a book to be read and re-read afloat 


and ashore, always with pleasure and profit.” 


—Alex W. Moffat 


“It combines interesting and practical reading, instructing 
in the art of cruising as it entertains ... the book will give 








A Yachtsman’s Best Seller! 


JUST CRUISING 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR HERBERT L. STONE 


INTRODUCTION BY 


Get your copy by filling in the order form below and 


mailing it to us. 


The Critics (Sailors All) Say: 


years of value to all cruising lovers.” 
Bill Robinson—Newark Evening News 


“No boating man’s library will be complete without this 
beak, ..5° R. H. M.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 


“ ” 
. 


. a stout book of fact and lore... . 


S. P. Ahlbum—The Scoreboard (NEA) 








YACHTING—BOOK DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


" Send me —— cop —— of JUST CRUISING @ $6.50 per 


copy. 
Name eae 





Address 3 





Enclosed is my remittance [J Send C. 0. D. 














eo) KANEATELES 


Has A Boat For You 


In addition to the 19’ 3’ Gypsy 
(pictured) which gives fine per- 
formance under sail or outboard 
power, Skaneateles offers for 1951 
the Lightning, Comet, Rhodes Ban- 
tam, Penguin and molded Hydro- 
lite Dinghies. All are available as 
finished boats or in sub assembled 
sets. Write for details. 


SKANEATELES BOATS CO.INC. 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. DEPT. Y-2 
FINE BOATS SINCE 1893 











Introduction by 


J U ST HERBERT L. STONE 
Edited b 
Cc R U i Si N G WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


STORIES (Part 1) AND ARTICLES (Part Il) FOR EVERY 
SAIL OR POWER BOAT CRUISING MAN 


“In this collection of stories and articles culled from the files 
of 40 years of YACHTING magazine there is an incredible 
wealth of cruising lore . . . Part Il is a compendium of informa- 
tion .. . Part Il is a reference library in itself. 


“JUST CRUISING is a book to be read and re-read afloat and 
ashore, always with pleasure and profit.”—Alex W. Moffat. 
$6.50 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 














Delighter 63 ® 


— 


The PERFECT ‘“‘free wheeling” 
seat for outboard enthusiasts, 
fishing comfort, or as extra seat 
for passenger. 360-degree swivel 
action. Soft, cosy, comfortable. 
Aluminum alloy, weighs 5 Ibs. 
Kapok snap-on seat floats. Red, 
Green, Blue. Coast Guard ap- 
proved cushion, green only, at 
slight added cost. Specify 63C. 


At most good Marine & Sporting Goods 
dealers. If dealer cannot supply, write 
direct, giving his name. 


UNIVERSAL CONVERTING CORP. 
275 Belleville Ave., New Bedford, Mass. 
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MIKKELSEN OPENS LONG ISLAND BRANCH 


® George Mikkelsen, general manager of the Oluf Mikkel- 
sen Co., New York, has announced the opening of the firm’s 
Long Island branch on Sunrise Highway, Merrick, L.I. 
This new branch is to be operated as Mikkelsen Marine 
Engine Co., which will specialize in the sale and servicing 
of Chrysler and Universal marine engines, Michigan pro- 
pellers and various lines of marine equipment. 


BRASS HARDWARE RESTRICTED 


> Brass marine hardware, as well as chrome-plated brass, 
appears to be on the way out for pleasure boats, at least for 
the duration of the national emergency. 

Elaborating on the recent Government action banning 
manufacture of some 300 items using copper, a National 
Production Authority official indicated that the marine in- 
dustry will-have to turn to other metals or materials for 
cleats, fastenings, blocks and similar items of equipment. 
The NPA listing of restricted manufacture includes “pleas- 
ure boat decorative hardware” and “pleasure boat fasten- 
ings and fittings.” The order halts manufacture after March 1. 

The NPA has also restricted the use of copper and nickel 
in chrome plating. MALCOLM LAMBORNE, JR. 


The new “Cushion-Aire- 
Glide’’ aluminum _ hull 
which characterizes the 
1951 Arkansas Travelers 
built by the Southwest 
Mfg. Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. The fore-and-aft ex- 
ternal bilge _ keellike 
members set up a sort of 
air and spray cushion un- 
der the bottom which 
minimizes pounding and 
gives a smoother ride 


JACKSONVILLE BOAT & SPORT SHOW 


& The Jacksonville (Fla.) Marine Assn. is the sponsor of 
the forthcoming Boat, Sport and Industrial Show which 
will be held at the "Gator Bowl on March 26-31. Marine 
exhibits will include boats, engines and equipment. 


Two of the fleet of radio telephone-equipped trucks used by Aero 
Marine Radio Corp., N.Y., to service local boats 
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“YACHTING'S" ADVERTISERS % 


Alberg & Brengle 

Alecort, Inc. 

Alden, John G. .......... 
Anchorage, Inc., The 

Appel & Co., S. 

Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atwater Jr., David H 


Baay, Henry 

Baltimore Copper Paint Co. 
Baltzer Shipyards, Inc. 

Beetle Boat Co. 

Bertram & Co., Richard H. 
Bigelow, Roger L. 

Bliven & Co., Charles W. 

Bodkin & Co., John E. 1 
Books 22, 23, 107, 109, 110 
Boston Yacht Sail Co. 01 
Brennan Motor Mfg. Co. . 

Brown & Co., Andrew .. 

Brummel Hook Co. .... 

Buell Mfg. Co. 

Burger Boat Co. 


Calahan, H. A. 

Carlisle & Finch Co. 
Central Machine Works 
Century Boat Co. 
Chambers, Talbot W. 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Chris-Craft Corp. 
Chrysler Corp. 

Chubb & Son .... 
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Concordia Co. 

Correct Craft 
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Cuprinol Div. of Dartworth, Inc. 


Dale Yacht Basin, Inc. 
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Davis & Sons, M. M. 
Dears, Francis 
Deering, A. M. 
Derecktor, Robert E. as 
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Douglass & McLeod, Inc. 
Dreadnaught Boat Co . 
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E. 
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Egg Harbor Boat Co. . 
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Erdman Agency 

Evinrude Motors 


Fair Haven Yacht Works 
Flat-Top Cooking Utensil Co. 
Florida Diesel Engine Sales .... 
Fox, Robert Stanton 

Fraser, 


Gade, Frederick 
General Motors Corp. 
Florida Diesel Div. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 83 
Gray Marine Motor Co. 69 
Grebe & Co., Henry C. . 
Griffiths Co., E. F. 
Gulf Oil Corp. 


Hagerty Co. 

Hale, Robert Heard 
Hansen, C .A. 

Harbor Boat Building Co. 
Hard Sails, Inc. 

Hart & Burns 

Hayes, Herbert 

Hendel, Geerd N. 
Heslenfeld & Le Comte, Ltd 
Huckins Yacht Corp. = 
Hyde Windlass Co. 


International Nickel Co. 
International Paint Co. 


Jacksonville Marine Association 70 
Jakobson Shipyard 9 
Johnson, Hubert 8S. 

Joys Brothers 


February 1951 


Kennicott & Sutherland 
Klepper Co., The 
Kohler Co. 

Kuhls, H. B. Fred 


LaMarche Mfg. Co. 

Larsen, Louis J. 

Lathrop Engine Co. . 
Liquidometer Corp. 

Luders Marine Construction Co. 
Lyman Boat Works 


Macwhyte Co. 

Manchester Yacht Sails Co. 
Manhattan Marine & Elec. Co. 107 
Manning Crest Sterling 
Marine Products, Inc. 

Marine Products Co. .... 
Masterson & Schlegel 
Mattrews Co., 

McMichael Yacht <n at Co. 
Michigan Dock Co. 

Michigan Wheel Co. 

Moffitt, Lucien Q. 

Murphy & Nye 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Norge Sailmakers Corp. 
Northill Co., Ine. 


Old Town Canoe Co. 
Owens Yacht Co. 
Oxford Boatyard Co. 


Paragon Gear Works 
Parrot, Donald G. 


Photo Electric Pilot Corp. 
Post & Son, Franklin G. 


Richardson Boat Co. 
Rosenblatt & Son, isa 
TUOWG MOOD, oa cicssadintecctoncesssahs 


Scripps Motor Co. 
Skaneateles Boats, 

Smith & Co., Edw. ..... 
Sound Marine Construction ‘Co. 
Southwest Mfg. Co. 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 
Sperry Gyroscope 
Stearns-McKay Mfg. Co. 
Steelcraft Boats, Ine. 
Stickell-Wheeler Corp. 
Submarine Signal Co. 
Sudbury Laboratory 

Swap Chest 


Tams, Ine. 

Texas Co., 

Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 101 
Trumpy & Sons, John 

Twin Wings 


Ulmer, Charles 

United Binocular Co. 
Universal Converting 
Universal Motor Co. 


Valspar Marine Finishes 
van Duyl Boat Works, EF. ... 
Vinyard Shipbuilding Co. 


Wagemaker Co. 
Walworth, R. W.. .... 
Warner, Winthrop .. : 
Welin Dayit & Boat Co. 
Wells, Inc., John H. 
Westcott, Slade & Baleom Co. see 
Western Boat Building Co. .... 74 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co....... 78 
Wheeler Shipyard Co. 73 
White & Sons, Inc., Wilfrid O. 106 
Wilcox-Crittenden Co. .......0.... 79 
Willis & Co, E. J. .. 109 
Wolf’s Head Oil Refining Co... 
Neg to Paint & Color Co., 

Cc. 











Get The Best For Less 


IMPORTED 


ENGLISH SAILS 


GOWEN & CO., LTD. CRANFIELD & CARTER, LTD. 


These yachts 
are among 
many using 
our English 
sails: 
GYPSY 
KATUNA 
ZARA 
HINDU 
BALEK 
ROCUNDA 
MAID OF 
MALHAM 
COHOE 
TRE-SANG 
VALHALLA 
NIRVANA 


Across the country racing boats, cruising boats large and 
small are all being fitted for new English sails this year. 
The 210’s, Lightnings, Penguins, Bantams, the Alden 33’s, 
and Alden Sea Goers. Designers, naval architects, and 
brokers are ordering these sails for their own boats. The 
devalued English pound will save you from 1/3 to %4 the 
cost. Order now for spring delivery. Write or phone 


DONALD G. PARROT, Agent 
MANCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

















| 1940 PITKIN AVENUE 


‘BAKED 
ENAMEL 
FINISH 


ALCOHOL STOVE 


Fig. 347 Standard Model 
A new lower priced model using same well known all bronze “‘PERKO”’ 
alcohol burners. Small compact but plenty of room for necessary cooking 


utensils. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


cucric BILGE PUMP 
eee, % 
a 


Fig. 724 Will operate completely submerged. Water cannot enter motor 
housing. Only 436” high for limited spaces. Tested for over 6 months 
with excellent results. 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 








1951 “BB” FLEET features 24° CABIN CRUISER 


PRECISION MOLDED OF IMPREGNATED FIBERGLAS IN ONE SEAMLESS, LEAK-PROOF PIECE 


The new “BB-24” CABIN CRUISER,” flagship of 
the “BB” 12 Model Fiberglas Fleet, officially presented 


Right: ""BB-SWAN" 
Centerboard Sailboat 


to the public at the N. Y. Boat Show, gave countless L.O.A. 12'6”. Beam 76” 

: : : . Sail area 90 sq. ft. Alumi- 
economy minded boating enthusiasts the opportunity - gues aaa aaa ane 
to see, for the first time, how lifetime economy is built people. Can be equipped 
into the largest one-piece Fiberglas boat ever produced er ee 


commercially. 

Permanently colored, the entire one-piece, seamless, leak-proof construction 
will never require exterior painting, varnishing, scraping, caulking, puttying, re- 
fastening or other constant upkeep expenses. By permanently eliminating these 
burdens of expense, labor and lay-up time, the “BB-24’ Cabin Cruiser” now 
brings the pleasures of yachting within the means of those who cannot afford to 
maintain an ordinary boat of comparable size. 

New design and great strength of hull give this unique craft remarkable 
sea ability even at high speed in rough going. The roomy cabin with 5’10” head- 
room, has 2 full size berths, with room for 2 swinging pipe berths: separate, 
well-ventilated toilet room; equipped galley and ample locker space. 

Specifications: L.O.A. 239”. Beam 8’6”. Draft 24”. Extra: Matched Fiber- 
glas shelter over forward half of self-bailing cockpit for protection against 
wind, sun and rain. 

Sister ships of the cabin cruiser include a 24’ Sport Fisherman and a 24’ 
Utility. 





OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS: 3 MODELS 
“BB-SKIMMER” _L.O.A. 10’3” Ideal for 2 people 


ROWING-OUTBOARDS: 2 MODELS 
“BB-DUCK” L.O.A. 8'3” Ideal for 3 people 


“BB-FLYER” L.O.A. 12’3” Ideal for 4 people 


“BB-FISHER” L.O.A. 10’3 Ideal for 5 people 
“BB-CLIPPER” L.O.A. 14’3” Ideal for 6 people 


Popular for hunting and fishing. Auto top carried 


Worldi Largest Molders of One-Piece Fikerglas oats 


BEETLE BOAT CO., Inc., New Bedford, Mass. “"'s:ss33"°" 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 








YACHTING 








































SAILING DINGHIES 
2 MODELS 


“BB-SAILER” 8'3’’. Sail area 33 
sq. ft. Ideal for 2 people. 


“‘BB-GULL” 10’3’’. Sail area 45 sq. 
ft. Ideal for 3 people. 





All-purpose family boats. Converted 
easily & quickly for rowing or out- 
board. Handy 3 in 1 tenders. 
































uw For Better Ship-To-Shore 
os Telephone Reception. .. this amazing 
ge t auro-ute| new spark plug reduces radio interference to an 

if e M 


acceptable level while still delivering the full high 


bh si voltage discharge required to ignite fuel. You get 
these outstanding benefits: A Smoother Engine Idle 


—Improved Gasoline Economy—lIncreased Elec- 
SPARK PLUG 










trode Life (Up to 200% and more)—plus Improved 
Radio Reception* so important to ship-to-shore 
communication. Also available in shielded types. 








oR Waterproof —Flashproof for 
AUTO-LITE Greater Safety at Sea... This new 
u Auto-Lite Shielded Spark Plug is completely 
“ e waterproof for easier starting through elimination 
Cyylusim of electrical leakage over the top of the plug. Its 
unique construction makes it explosion proof to 


: eliminate the fire hazard resulting from “flash- 
SPARK PLUG : : over.” Helps provide more dependable, safer 


operation. 














For Dependable Outboard 


Operation . . . The New Auto-Lite “Out- 
board” Spark Plug is especially designed for out- 
board motors. Clipped side electrodes aid in 
starting and reduce the gap-bridging tendencies of 
certain engines. Try this new Auto-Lite Spark Plug 


AUTO-LITE 


Qutboal™ 
SPARK PLUG , 4 J and enjoy dependable engine performance under 


the toughest going. 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 





Toronto, Ontario Teledo 1, Ohio 






















*Within 35 mv/m from 540 ke. to 150 me. at 50 ft. 





Auto-Lite Spark Plugs—Patented U.S.A. 


AUTO-LITE Hace Pivcs 





you'll be money ahead with 
NORDBERG power! 


sx Smart charter boat skippers know that their engines 
can ‘and do mean the difference between profit and loss at 
end of their fishing seaso. The fact that more and more 
charter.boats are being powered with Nordberg Gasoline 
Mariffe Engines adds proofito the fact that these modern 
ints deliver economicaly dependable power—day in, 


ather it’s a sport or commercial fishing craft—a pleas- 

\work boat—four Nordberg models, in sizes from 

80 to 145 hp, permit the best selection of a power unit for 
bst in satisfactory pesformance. 

















Twin screw 40 ft. sport fisher- 
man TRADE WINDS, owned and 
operated by Capt. Frank Doan. 
Powered by two 135 hp opposite 
rotation Nordberg engines, turn- 
ing two 20” x 18” propellers at 
a top speed of 16 knots. 

During the Florida seasorc, 
Capt. Doan specializes in Ba- 
hama Islands fishing, with head- 
quarters at the Everglades Dock 
in Palm Beach. Off season the 
boat is taken to Sam Good's 
Dock, Brielle, N. J, oe 
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